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Thb traditaonary notion that the life of a man of letters is 
necessarily deficient in incident, appears to have originated 
in a misconception of the essential nature of human action 
The hie of every man is full of incidents, hut the mcidents 
are insignificant, because they do not afiect lu^ species , and 
VA. tfea i& ta ha mea- 

sured hy the degree with which it is recognised by mankind 
An author may influence the fortunes of the world to as 
great an extent as a statesman oi a warnor , and the deeds 
and performances hy which this influence iS created and 
exercised, may rank in then mterest and importance ivith 
the decisions of great Congresses, or the skilfiil valour of a 
mcmorahle field M.- de Voltaire was certainly a greater 
Frenchman than Caidmal Fleury, the Pnm0 Minister of 
France in his time His actions were more important , and 
it IS certainly not too much to mamtain that the exploits of 
Homer, Aristotle, Dante, oi my Lord Bacon, were as con- 
siderable events as anything that occurred at Actium, 
Lepanto,-or Blenheim A Book may be as great a thing 
as a battle, and there are systems of philosoph}’^ that have 
produced as great revolutions as any that have disturbed 
even the social and pohtical existence of our centimes. 
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The Lfe of the author, whose chaiactci and caieer we are 
venturing to review, extended fai beyond the allotted term 
of man and, perhaps, no existence of equal duration ever 
exhibited an uniformity more sustained The stiong bent 
of his infancy was pursued through youth, matured in man- 
hood,, and mamtamed without decay to an advanced old age. 
In the biogiaphic spell, no ingredient is more magical than 
predisposition How puie, and native, and indigenous it 
was in the character of this writer, can only be propeily 
appreciated by an acquaintance with the circumstances amid 
which he was boin, and by being able to estimate how for 
they could have directed or developed his earliest inchna- 
tions 

My giandfather, who became an English Denizen in 1748, 
was an Italian descendant from one of those Hebrew fcimilics 
whom the Inquisition forced to emigiate from the Spanish 
Peninsula at the end of the fifteenth centuiy, and who found 
a refuge in the more toleiant temtoiies of the Venetian 
Hepublio His ancestors had dropped their Gothic surname 
on their settlement in the Terra Firma, and grateful to the 
God of Jacob who had sustamed them through unprece- 
dented trials and guaided them thiough unheard-of penis, 
they assumed the name of disbaim, a name never borne 
before or since by any other family, in order that then race 
might be for ever recognised Undisturbed and unmolested, 
they flourished as merchants for more than two centunes 
under the protection of the lion of St Maik, which was but 
just, as the patron saint of the Ecpublic was himself a child 
of Israel But towards the middle of the eighteenth ceu- 
tury, the altered circumstances of England, favourable, as 
it was then supposed, to commerce and religious liberty, 
attracted the attention of my great-grandfather to this 
wland, and he resolved that the youngest of his two sons, 
Benjamin, the "son of his right hand,” should settle in a 
country where the dynasty seemed jak length established, 
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tbiougli the recent failuie of Prince Chailes Edwaid, and 
wheie puhhc opinion appealed definitively adverse to perse- 
oution on matters of creed and conscience. 

The Jewish families who weie then settled in England 
were few, though, from their wealth and othei cncumstances, 
they were far fiom unimportant They were all of them 
Sephardim, that is to say, children of Israel, who had never 
quitted the shores of the Midland Ocean, untd Torquamada 
had driven them fiom their pleasant residences and nch 
estates in Arrngon, and Andalusia, and Poitugal, to seek 
greater hlessmgs, even than a clear atmosphere and a glowmg 
sun, amid the marshes of Holland and the fogs of Bntam 
Most of these families, who held themselves aloof fiom the 
Hebrews of Northern Em ope, then only occasionally steahng 
into England, as from an inferior caste, and whose synagogue 
was reserved only foi Sephardim, are now extinct , while the 
branch of the gieat family, which, notivithstanding then own 
sufteiings from piejudice, they had the haidihood to look 
down upon, have achieved an amount of wealth and con- 
sideration which the Sephardim, even with the pationage of 
Mr Pelham, never could have contemplated Nevertheless, 
at the time when my grandfather settled in England, and 
when Mr Pelham, who was very favourable to the Jews, 
was Prime Minister, there might he found, among other 
Jewish famihes flourishing m this countiy, the Villa Eeals, 
who brought wealth to these shores almost as gieat as their 
name, though that is the second in Poitugal, and who have 
twice allied themselves with the Enghsh aristocracy, the 
Medinas — the Laras, who weie our kmsmen — and the 
Mendez da Costas, who, I heheve, still exjst 

Whether it weie that my grandfathei, on his arrival, was 
not encouiagcd by those to whom ho had a right to look 
up, — which IS often our hard case in the outset of life, — or 
whether ho was alarmed at the unexpected consequences of 
blr Pelham’s favourable disposition to his coimtrymen in 
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the disgraceful repeal of the Jew Bdl, which occuried a very 
few 5 ears aftei his arnval m this country, I know not, hut 
certainly he appears never to have cordially or intimately 
mixed with his communily This tendency to alienation 
was, no doubt, suh'sequently encouraged by his marriage, 
which took place in 1766 My grandmother, the beautiful 
daugliter of a family who had suffered much from persecu- 
tion, had imbibed that dislike for her race which the vain 
are too apt to adopt when they find that they are born to 
public contempt The indignant feeling that should bo 
reserved for the persecutor, in the mortification of their 
disturbed sensibility, is too often visited on the victim , and 
the cause of annoj'ance is recognised not in the ignorant 
malevolence of the poweiful, but m the conscientious con- 
viction of the innocent sufferer Seventeen j^ears, howeverj 
elapsed before my gi‘audfather entered into this union, and 
during that interval he had not been idle He was only 
eighteen when he commenced his career, and when a gieat 
responsibility devolved upon him He was not unequal to 
it He was a man of ardent character, sanguine, coura- 
geous, speculative, and fortunate, with a temper which no 
disappointment could disturb, and a brain, amid reverses, 
full of resource He made Ins fortune in the midway of 
life, and settled near Enfield, where he formed an Italian 
garden, entertained his friends, played whist with Sir Hoi ace 
Mann, who was his great acquaintance, and who had known 
his brother at Veiuee as a banker, eat macaioni which was 
dressed by the Yenetian Consul, sang canzonettas, and not- 
withstanding a wife who never pardoned him for his name, 
and a son who disappointed all his plans, and who to the 
last hour of his life uas an enigma to him, hved till he was 
neaily nmety, and then died in 1817, in the full enjoyment 
of prolonged existence 

My grandfather letiTed from active business on the eve of 
that great financial epoch, to grapple with winch his talents 
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were well adapted, and when the wais and loans of* the 
Eevolution weie about to create those families of miUionaues, 
in which he might piobably have enrolled his own That, 
however, -was not our destiny My giandfather had only 
one child, and natme had disquahfied him, fiom his ciadle, 
for the busy pui suits of men 

A pale, pensive child, ivith large dark brown eyes, and 
flowing hair, such as may he beheld in one of the portraits 
annexed to these volumes, had grown up beneath this roof 
of worldly energy and enjoyment, indicatmg even in his 
infancy, by the whole carnage of his life, that he was of a 
different order fiom those among whom ho hved Timid^ 
susceptible, lost in revoiie, fond of solitude, or seelnng no 
better company than a book, the j'ears had stolen on, tiU he 
had arrived at that mournful peiiod of boyhood when eecen- 
tiicities excite attention and command no sympathy In 
the chapter on Piedisposition, in the most dehghtful of 
his works,* my father has drawn from his own, though 
his unacknowledged feelings, immoital truths Then com- 
menced the age of domestic ciiticism His mothei, not 
incapable of deep affections, but so mortified by hei social 
position that she lived until eighty without, indulging in a 
tender expiession, did not recognise in hei only offspimg a 
being qualified to contiol or vanquish his impending fate 
His existence only seived to swell the aggregate of many 
humihatmg paiticulars It was not to her a souice of joj-, 
01 sympathy, or solace She foresaw for hei child only a 
future of degradation Having a strong, clear mind, without 
any imagmation, she believed that she beheld an inevitable 
doom The tart remark and the contemptuous comment on 
hei part, ehcitcd, on the other, all the irritability of the 
poetic idiosyncrasy Aftei frantic ebullitions, for which, 
when the circumstances weie analysed by an ordinary mmd, 


* “Essay on the Liteiiiry Oharaoter,” Tol I chap v. 
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there seemed no sufficient cause, vay grandfather always 
interfered to soothe with good-tempered commonplaces, and 
promote peace He was a man who thought that the only 
way to make people happy was to make them a present 
He took it for granted that a boy in a passion wanted a toy 
or a gumea At a later date, when my father ran away from 
home, and after some wanderings was brought back, found 
lying on a tombstone m Hackney churchyard, he embraced 
him, and gave him a pony 

In tins state of affiurs, being sent to school in the neigh- 
bourhood, was a rather agreeable incident The school was 
kept by a Scotchman, one Monson, a good man, and not 
untinctured with scholarship, and it is possible that my father 
might have reaped some advantage from this change , but the 
school was too near home, and his mother, though she tor- 
mented his existence, was neier content if he were out of her 
sight His delicate health was an excuse lor converting him, 
after a short interval, into a dai scholar , then many days of 
attendance were omitted , finally, the solitary walk home 
through Mr Mellish’s paik was dangerous to the sensibili- 
ties that too often exploded when they encountered on the 
arrival at the domestic hearth a scene which did not harmonise 
with the fau'y-land pf reverie 

The crisis arrived, when, after months of unusual abstrac- 
tion and irritability, my father produced a poem i-or the first 
time, my grandfather was senously alarmed The loss of one 
of his argosies, uninsured, could not have filled him withmoie 
blank dismay His idea of a poet was formed from one of the 
piints of Hogai-th hanging m bis room, wheie an unfortunate 
wight in a garret was inditmg an ode to nches, while dunned 
for his milk-score Decisive measures were requu-ed to eradi- 
cate this evil, and to prevent future disgraee—so, as seems the 
custom when a person is in a scrape, it was resolved that my 
father should be sent abroad, where a new scene and a new 
language might divert his mmd irom the ignommious pursuit 
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which so fatally attracted him The unhappy poet was con- 
signed hke a hale of goods to my grandfather’s coi respondent 
at Amsteidam, who had instructions to place him at some 
collegium of lepute in that city Heie were passed some 
years not without profit, though his tutoi was a great im- 
postor, very neglectfiil of his pupils, and both unable and 
dismclmed to gmde them in severe studies This preceptor 
was a man of letters, though a wretched writer, with a good 
library, and a spirit infiamed with all the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, then ( 1 V 80 - 1 ) about to bnng forth and 
bear its long-matuied fruits Tlie mtelligence and disposition 
of my father attracted lus attention, and rather mtercsted 
him. He taught his chaige little, for he was himself generally 
occupied in writing bad odes, but he gave him free warren in 
lus hbiary, and before his pupil was fifteen, he had read the 
works of Voltaire and had dipped into Bayle Stiange that 
the characteristics of a writer so born andbioughtup should 
have been so essentially English, not merely from his masteiy 
over oui language, but from his keen and profound sympathy 
with all that concerned the hterary and political history of 
oiu country at its most important epoch 
When he was eighteen, ho returned to England a disciple 
of Erousseau He had oseicised his imagination during the 
voyage m idealizing the mteiview with his mother, which nas 
to bo conducted on both sides with sublime pathos His othei 
paient had frequently visited him dunng his absence He was 
prepared to thiow himself on his mother’s bosom, to bedew 
her hands with his tears, and to stop her own with his lips , 
but, when he enteied, his stiange appearance, his gaunt 
figure, his excited manners, his long hau, and lus unfashion- 
able costume, only filled her with a sentiment of tender 
aversion , she broke into derisive Laughter, and noticing his 
iiitoleiablo gaiments, she reluctantly lent him her cheek 
Wheieupon Emile, of course, went into heroics, wept, sobbed, 
and finally, shut up m lus chamber, composed an impas- 
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sioncd epistle My grandfatheri to sootlie liini} dwelt on tli6 
united solicitude of hie puents for 1ns welfare, and broke to 
him then intention, if it u ere agi ceable to him, to place him 
in the establishment of a great mei chant at Boideanx My 
father replied that ho had written a poem of consideiable 
length, which he wished to publish, against Commerce, which 
was the corrupter of man In eigbt-and-forty hours confu- 
sion again reigned m this household, and all from a want of 
psychological perception in its master and mistress 

My father, who had lost the timidity of his childhood, who, 
by nature, was very impulsive, and indeed endowed mth a 
degree of volatility which is only witnessed m the south of 
France, and which never deserted him to his last hour, was no 
longer to be controlled His conduct was decisive He 
enclosed his poem to Dr Johnson, with an impassioned state- 
ment of his case, complaining, which he ever did, that he had 
nei er found a counsellor or literary fnend He left his packet 
himself at Bolt Court, where he was received by Mr Francis 
Baiher, the doctor’s well-known black servant, and told to call 
again in a week Be sure that ho was very punctual , but 
the packets as returned to him unopened, with a message 
tliat the illustrious doctor was too ill to read anything The 
unhappy and obscure aspirant, who received this disheartening 
message, accepted it, in his utter despondency, as a mechanical 
excuse But, alas I the cause was too true , and, a few weeks 
after, on that bed, beside which the voice of Mr Burke 
faltered, and the tender spirit of Benett Langton was ever 
vigilant, the great soul of Johnson quitted earth 

But the spirit of self-eon fidence, the resolution to struggle 
against his fate, the paramount desua to find some sympa- 
thising sage — some gmde, _plulosopher, and fnend — ^was so 
strong and rooted in my father, that I observed, a few weeks 
ago, in a magazine, an original lettei, wntten hy him about 
this time to Dr Vicesimub Ehiox, full of high-flown senti- 
ments, reading indeed like a romance of Scudeiy,and entreat- 
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inff ihe learned ciitic to leceive him in his family, and give 
aim the advantage of his wisdom, his taste, and liis ei udition 
With a home that ought to have been happy, surrounded 
with more than comfoit, with the most good-natured father 
in the world, and an agreeable man, and with a mother whose 
strong intellect, under oidmary eucumstances, might have 
been of great imjioitance to him, my father, though himself 
of a very sweet disposition, was most unhappy His parents 
looked upon him as moonsti uek, while he himself, whatever 
his aspirations, was conscious that he had done nothing to 
justify the eceentncity of his course, or the violation of all 
prudential considerations in which he daily indulged In 
these peiplexities, the usual alternative was again had recourse 
to — absence , he was sent abroad, to travel in France, which 
the peace then peimittcd, visit some fi lends, see Fans, and 
then proceed to Boideaux if he felt inclined My father 
travelled in France, and then proceeded to Pans, wheie he 
remained till the eve of gieat events in that capital This 
was a visit lecollccted with satisfaction He lived with 
leai ned men and moved in vast librai les, and retui ned m the 
eailier part of 1788, with some little knowledge of life, and 
with a considerable quantity of books 

At this time Peter Pindar flouri''hcd in all the wantonness 
of liteiary not He was at the height of his flagrant noto- 
nety The novelty and the boldness of Ins style earned the 
million with him The most exalted station was not exempt 
fiom his audacious criticism, and learned institutions tiem- 
bled at the sallies whose ribaldry often cloaked taste, intelli- 
gence, and good sense His " Odes to the Academicians,” 
which hrst secured him the ear of the town, were wntten by 
one who could himself guide the pencil with skill and feeling, 
and who, m the form of a mechanic’s son, had even the 
felicity to discover the vigorous genius of Opie The mock- 
heroic which invaded with success the sacred recesses of the 
palace, and which was fruitlessly menaced by Secretanes of 
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State, pioved a leckless intrepidity, which is apt to he popu- 
lar with “the general” The poweiM and the learned 
quailed beneath the lash with an affected contempt which 
scarcely veiled their tremor In the meantime, as in the 
latter days of the Empire, the barbanan ravaged the country, 
while the pale-faced patncians were inactive within the walls 
E'o one offered lesistance 

Theie appeared about this time a satire “ On the Abuse of 
Satire ” The verses were polished andpomted, a happy echo 
of that style of Mr Pope which still lingei ed in the spell-bound 
ear of the public Peculiaily they offered a contiost to the 
11 regular effusions of the popular assailant whom they in turn 
assailed, for the object of then indignant invective was the 
bard of the “ Lousiad ” The poem was anonymous, and was 
addiessed to Dr Warton in lines of even classic grace Its 
publication was appropriate Theie aie moments when every 
one IS mchned to praise, especially when the praise of a new 
pen may at the same tune levenge the insults of an old one 

But if theie could be any doubt of the success of this 
new hand, it was quickly removed by the conduct of Peter 
Pmdar himself As is not unusual with persons of his habits, 
Wolcot was extiemely sensitive, and, braiidishmg a toma- 
hawk, always himself shrank from a scratch This was shown 
some yeais afterwards by his violent assault on Mr Giffoid, 
with a bludgeon, in a booksellei’s shop, because the author of 
the “ Baviad and Mseviad ” had presumed to castigate the 
great lampooner of the age In the present instance, the 
furious IVblcot leapt to the rash conclusion, that the authoi 
of the satire was no less a personage than Mr Hayley, and 
ho assailed the elegant author of the “ Triumphs of Tem- 
per ” m a virulent pasqumade This ill-considered movement 
of his adversary of com so achieved the complete success of 
the anonymous wntei 

My father, who came up to town to read the newspapers 
at the St James’s Coffee-house, found their columns filled 
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xntli extracts from the fortunate effusion of the hour, conjec- 
tures as to its writer, and much gossip lespccting "Wolcot and 
Hayley He returned to Enfield laden with the journals, 
and, presenting them to his parents, broke to them the mtel- 
hgence, that at length he was not only an author,* but a 
successful one 

He' was indebted to this slight effort for somethmg almost 
as agreeable as the public recognition of his abihfy, and that 
was the acquaintance, and almost immediately the waim per- 
sonal finendship, of Mr Pye Mr Pye was the head of an 
ancient English family that figured in the Parliaments and 
struggles of the Stuaiiis , he was member for the County of 
Berkshire, where his ancestral seat of Eanngdon was situate, 
and at a later period (1V90) became Poet Laureat In 
those days, when hterary clubs did not exist, and when even 
political ones were extremely limited and exclusive in their 
charactei, the booksellers’ shops weie social rendezvous 
Debrett’s was the chief haunt of the Whigs , Hatchard’s, 1 
beheve, of the Tones It was at the latter house that my 
father made the acquaintance of Mr Pye, then pubhshmg 
his translation of Anstotle’s Poetics, and so strong was partj 
feeling at that period, that one day, walking together down 
Piccadilly, Mir Pye, stopping at the door of Debrett, requested 
his compamon to go in and purchase a paiticular pamphlet 
for lum, adding that if he had the audacity to enter, moie 
than one person would tread upon his toes 

My father- at last had a friend hlr Pye, though double 
his age, was still a young man, and the hterary sympathy 
between them was complete XJnfoitunately, the member 
for Berkshire was a man rather of an elegant turn of mmd, 
than one of that energy and vigour which a youth required 
foi a companion at that moment Their tastes and pursuits 
were perhaps a little too similar They addressed poetical 
epistles to each other, and were, reciprocally, too gentle 
critacs But Mr Pye was a most amiable and accomplished 

TOir. r. J 
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man, a flne clasisical Bcholai, and a master of conect vereificn- 
tion He paid a visit to Enfield, and by his mfluence 
hastened a conclusion at which my grandfathei was just 
arnvmg, to wit, that he would no longer persist m the fruit- 
less effort of conveiting a poet mto a merchant, and that con- 
tent with the independence he had realised, he would abandon 
his dreams of founding a dynasty of finanoierb Erom this 
moment all disquietude ceased beneath this always well- 
meanmg, though often perplexed, roof, while my father, 
enabled amply to gratify his darling passion ot book-eollect- 
mg, passed his days in tranquil study, and in the society of 
congenial spiiits 

TTia new friend mtroduced him almost immediately to Mr 
James Pettit Andrews, a Serkshire gentleman of lityerar 
pursuits, and whose hospitable table at Brompton was the 
resort of the best htevaiy society of the day Hero my 
father was a fi-equent guest, and walking home one night 
together from this house, wheie they had both dined, he 
made the acquaintance of a young poet, which soon ripened 
mto mtimacy, and which thioughout sixty years, notwith- 
standing many changes of life, never died away This youth- 
ful poet had already gained laurels, though be was only thiee 
or four years older than my father, but I am not at tins 
moment quite aware whether his brow was yet encircled with 
the amaranthmc wreath of the " Pleasures of Memory ” 

Some yeais after this, great vicissitudes unhappily occuried 
m the family of Mr Pye He was obliged to retire from 
Paihament, and to sell his family estate of Fanngdon His 
Majesty had already, on the death of Thomas Wnrton, nomi- 
nated him Poet Luureat, and after his retirement fi?om Par- 
hament, the government which he had supported, appointed 
him a Commissioner of Pohee It was m these days that 
ins ihend, Mr Penn, of Stoke Park, in Buckmghamshire, 
presented him with a cottage worthy of a poet on his beau- 
tiful estate , and it was thus my father became acquainted 
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■with the amiable descendant of the most successful of colo- 
nisers, and with that classic domain which the genius of 
Gray, as it ivere, now haunts, and has foi evei hallowed, and 
fiom which he beheld with fond and musmg eye, those 

Distant ^ires and nntiqno towers, 

that no one can now look upon without lemembenng him 
It was amid these rambles in Stoke Paik, amid the scenes of 
Gray’s genius, the elegiac chuichyard, and the picturesque 
fragments of the Long Story, talkmg ovei the deeds of the 
“Great Rebellion” with the descendants of Cavaliers and 
Pailnment-men, that my father firet imbibed that feeling 
foi the county of Buckingham, which induced him occasionally 
to be a dweller in its limits, and ultimately, more than a 
quoiter of a centmy afteiwaids, to establish his household 
gods in its heart And heie, perhaps, I may be pei nutted to 
mention a circumstance, which is indeed tiifling, and yet, ns 
a coincidence, not, I think, without interest hli Pye was 
the great-grandson of Sir Robeit Pye, of Bradenham, who 
married Anne, the eldest daughter of Mi Hampden How 
little could my father dream, sixty yeais ago, that he would 
pass the last quarter of his life in the mansion-house of Bia- 
denham , that his name ivould become intimately coimected 
ivith the county of Buckmgham , and that his own lemains 
would be interred in the vault of the chancel of Bradenham 
Church, among the coffins of the descendants of the Hamp- 
dens and the P3 es All which should teach us that, what- 
ever may be our natural bent, theie is a powei in the disposal 
of events gi eater than human will 
^It was about two years after his first acquaintance with 
Mr P30, that my father, being then m his twenty-fifth year, 
influenced by the circle in which he then lived, gave an 
anonymous volume to the press, the fate of w Inch he could 
little have foreseen The taste for hterary history was then 
of recent date in England, It was developed by Dr Johnson 
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and tlic TTartons, who were the tme founders of that elegant 
literature in which France had so nchly preceded us The 
fashion for hterarj anecdote prevailed at the end of the last 
centuiy Sir Pettit Andrews, assisted by Mr Pye and Cap- 
tain Grose, and shortly afterwards, his friend, Mx Seward, in 
his “Anecdotes of Distmgiushed Persons,” had both of them 
produced ingenious works, which had experienced pubhc 
favour But these volumes were rather entertaunng than 
substantial, and their interest in many instances was necessa- 
rily fleefang, all which made Mr Eogers observe, that the 
world was far gone in its anecdotage 
“While Mr Andrews and his friend were hunting for per- 
sonal details m the recollections of their contemporanes, my 
father mamtamed one day, that the most mteresting of 
miscellanies might be drawn up by a well-read man from the 
hbrary m which he hved It was objected, on the other 
hand, that such a work would be a mere compilation, and 
could not succeed with its dead matter m mtereshng the 
public To test the truth of this assertion, my father occu- 
pied himself m the preparation of an octavo volume, the pnn- 
cipal matenals of which were found in the diversified collec- 
tions of the French Ana , but he cnnched his subjects with 
as much of our own htemture as his reading afforded, and he 
convej ed the result m that lively and entertaining style which 
he from the first commanded This collection of “ Anecdotes, 
Characters, Sketches, and Observations, Literary, Critical, 
and Historical,” as the title-page of the first edition figures, 
he invested with the happy baptism of "Curiosities of Lite- 
rature ” 

He sought by this pubhcation neither reputation nor a 
coarser reward, for he published his work anonymously, and 
avowedlv as a compilation , and he not only publish^ the 
work at his own expense, but in his heedlessness marlg a pre- 
sent of the copyright to the bookseller, which three or four 
years afterwards he was fortunate enough to purchase at a 
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public sale The volume was an espeiiment whether a taste 
for litemtuie could not be infused into tho multitude Itb 
success was so decided, that ite piojeotor was tempted to add 
a second volume two years affcerwaid, with a shght attempt 
at more original research , I observe that there was a second 
edition of both volumes in 1794 Foi twenty years the 
hi other volumes lemained favourites of the public, when 
after that long interval their writer, taking advantage of a 
popular title, pouied forth all the nches of his matuied mtel- 
I'ectj'his refined taste, and accumulated knowledge into their 
pages, and produced what may be fairly described as the most 
celebrated Miscellany of Modern Literature 

The moment that the name of the youthful author of the 
“ Abuse of Satire” had transpired, Peter Pindar, faithful to 
the instinct of his nature, wrote a letter of congratulation 
and compliment to his assailant, and desired to make his ac- 
quaintance The invitation was responded to, and until tho 
death of Wolcot, they were mtimate My father always 
described Wolcot as a warm-hearted man, coarse m his 
manners, and rather rough, but eagei to serve those whom he 
liked, of which, mdeed, I might appropnately mention an 
mstance 

It so happened, that about the year 1705, when he was m 
his 29th year, there came over my father that mysterious 
illness to which the youth of men of sensibility, and espe- 
cially hterary men, is frequently subject — a failing of nervous 
energy, occasioned by study and too sedentary habits, early 
and habitual reverie, restless and indefinite purpose Tho 
symptoms, physical and moral, are most distressing lassi- 
tude and despondency And it usually happens, as in the 
present instance, that the cause of suffering is not recog- 
nised, and that medical men, misled by the superfici<)^ 
symptoms, and not seeking to acquamt themselves uitli tha 
psychology of their patients, arrive at eironeous, often fatal, 
conclusions. In this case, the most emmeut of the faculty 
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give it as their opinion, that the disease was consumption. 
Dr Tmtou, if I recollect nght^was then the most considered 
phj sician of the day An immediate visit to a warmer cli- 
mitc was Ins specidc , and as the Continent was then dis- 
turbed and foreign residence out of the question, Dr Turton 
recommended that his patient should estabhsh himself with- 
out delay in Devonshire ' 

When my father communicated this impendmg change in 
his life to Wolcot, the modem Skelton shook his head He 
did not believe that his fnend was m a consumption, but 
being a Devonshire man, and loving very much his natiie 
province, he highly approved of the remedy He gave my 
father several letters of introduction to persons of considera- 
tion at Exeter , among others, one whom he justly described 
as a poet and a physician, and the best of men, the late Dr 
Hugh Downman Provincial cities very often enjoy a tran- 
sient term of intellectual distinction An eminent man often 
collects around him congenial spirits, and the power of asso- 
ciation sometimes produces distant effects which even an in- 
dividual, however gifted, could' scarcely have auticipated A 
combination of circumstances had made at this time Exeter 
a literary metropolis A number of distinguished men flou- 
rished there at the same moment some of their names are 
even now remembered Jackson of Exeter still survives as 
a native composer of original genius He was also an author 
of high ajstlietical speculation The heroic poems of Hole 
are foigotten, but his essay on the Arabian Nights is still a 
cherished volume of elegant and learned criticism Hayter 
uas the classic antiquary who first discovered the art of un- 
rolling the MSS of Herculaneum Thei» were many 
others, noisier and moie bustling, who aie now forgotten, 
though they in some degree influenced the literary opinion of 
their time It uas said, and I believe tiuly, that the two 
principal, if not sole, organs of penodical ciiticism at that 
tune, I think the “Critical Review” and the “Monthly 
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Beview,” were principally supported by Exeter contribu- 
tions No doubt this circumstance may account for a great 
deal of mutual praise and ^Tnpatbetic opinion on literary 
subjects, which, by a convenient arrangement, appeared in the 
pages of publications otherwise piofessing contrary opinions 
on all others Exeter had then even a learned soeieiy which 
published its Transactions 

With such companions, by whom he was received with, a 
kmdness and hospitably which to the last he often dwelt on, 
it may easily be supposed that the banishment of my father 
from the dehghts of literary London was not as productive. 
a source of gloom as the exile of Ovid to the savage Pontus, 
e\ en if it had not been his happy fortune to have been re- 
ceived on teims of intimate friendship by the accomplished 
family of Mr Baring, who was then member for Exeter, and 
beneath whose roof he passed a great portion of the period 
of neaily three years during which he remained m Devon- 
shire 

The illness of my father was relieved, but not removed, by 
tins change of life Dr Downman was his phjsician, whose 
only remedies were port wine, horse-exeicise, rowing on the 
neighbouring nvei, and the distraction of agreeable society 
This wise physician recognised the temperament of his 
patient, and perceived that his pin sical derangement was an 
effect instead of a cause 3Iy father instead of being in a 
consumption, was endow'ed with a frame of almost super- 
human strength, and which was destined for half a century 
of continuous labour and sedentary hfe The vital principle 
in him, indeed, was so strong that when he left us at eighty- 
two, it was only as> the victim of a violent epidemic, against 
whose viiulence he struggled with so much power, that it 
was clear, but for this casualty, he might have been spared to 
this world even for several years 

I should think that this illness of his youth, and whicn, 
though of a fitiul character, was of many years’ duration, 
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arobo from lus inabiht3' to dncct to n sati'^factory end tlio in- 
tellectual power nhich lie was confcCiou>» of pocscssing lie 
would mention the ten \eara of Ins life, from tttenl\-fi\c to 
tlurty-fi^e j'cars of age, ns a penocl \cr\ deficient in self con- 
tentedness The fact IS, nith a poetic tcinpcnvmont, he had 
been, horn in an age when the poetic faith of ulnch he was 
a votarj' bad fallen into dccicpitudc, and had become only a 
form luth tbc public, not yet gifted iwtb sufficient fen our to 
discover a new creed Ho was a pupil of Pope and Hoilcaii, 
yet both fiom Ins nntiic iinpulbC and from the glowing inlltt- 
enco of Pousboau, lie felt tbo necessity and dcsiic of infusing 
into the verso of the da}' more passion than might resound 
from the frigid l^rc of Mr Hajlc}' M}' father had fanc}, 
scnsibiht}', and an exquisite taste, but he liad not that rare 
creative power, w’liich the blended and simultaneous mflucnco 
of the individual oigaiiisation and the spirit of the age, rcci- 
procallj' acting upon each other, can alone, poihaps, perfectly 
devclopc , the absence of which, at periods of transition, is so 
nniversall}' recognised and deplored, and jet which alwajs, 
when it does amve, captnntes us, ns it were, bj surprise 
How much theic was of freshness, and faiicj', and natural 
pathos in his mind, maj' bo discerned m his Persian romance 
of “The I/ovcs of Mejnoon and Xieila ” IVc who have been 
accustomed to the groat poets of the ninctccutli centurj' 
scclcing their best inspiration in the climate and manners of 
the East , wlio are familiar ivitli the land of the Sun from 
the isles of loma to the vales of Cashmere , can scarcely ap- 
precinto tho literary ongmality of a WTiter who, hfty years 
ago, dared to devise a real Eastern story, and seeking inspira- 
tion m the pages of Onontal literature, compose it with 
rofeience to the Eastern mind, and customs, and landscape 
One must have been familiar with the Almorans andllnmets, 
the VisioDbof Mirza and tho kings of Ethiopia, and tho other 
dull and monstrous masquerades of Orientalism then preva- 
ieut, to estimate such an enteqinse, m which, however, ono 
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should not forget the author had the advantage- of the guid- 
ing friendship of that distingui-shed Onentalist, Sir ‘William 
Ouseley The leception of this woik by the public, and of 
other -works of fiction which its author gave -to them anony- 
mously, was in every respect encouraging, and their success 
I may impartially be registeied as fauly proportionate to their 
merits , hut it was not a success, oi a proof of power, which, 
in my father’s opinion, compensated foi that life of liteiaiy 
research and study which their composition distmhed and 
enfeebled It was at the iipe age of five and-thirty that he 
1 enounced his dreams of hemg an author, and lesolved to 
devote himself for the rest of his life to the acquisition of 
knowledge 

"When my fathei, many years aftei wards, made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Walter Scott, the gieat poet saluted him by 
reciting a poem of half-a-dozen stanzas which my father had 
written in his early youth Ifot idtogether -without agita- 
tion, surprise was e-tpressed that these lines should have been 
known, still moie that they should have been remembered 
“ Ah 1” said Sir Walter, “ if the writer of these lines had 
gone on, he would have been an English poet ”* 

It IS possible , it IS even probable that, if my father had 
devoted himself to the art, he might have become the author 
of some elegant and popular didactic poem, on some ordinary 
subject, which his fancy would have adorned with grace and 
his sensibihty mvested with sentiment , some smtdl volume 
which might have reposed with a classic title upon our library 
shelves, and served as a prize volume at Ladies’ Schools This 
celehiiiy was not reserved for him mstead of this he was des- 
tined to give to his country a series of works illustrative of 
its hterary and political history, full of new mformation and 

* Sir Walter -was moere, for he inserted the poem in the “English “ 
Minstrelsy ” It may no-w be found in these volnmcs, Tol I p 230, 
-where, in consequence of the recollection of Sir Walter, and as iIlustratiTe 
of manners now obsolete, it -was subsequently inserted. 
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new views, wlncli tunc and opinion lias i atified as just* Sot 
tlie poetical teniperanient was not tlirown away upon Inm , 
it never is on any one, it was this great gift winch prc* 
vented his being a mere litem y antiquarj , it wa8_ this 
which animated his page with picture and his narrative with 
interesting vivacity, above all, it was this temperament, 
which invested lum with that sympathy with his subject, 
which made him the most delightful biographer in our lan- 
guage In a word, it was because he w as a poet, that bo 
was a popular writer, and made belles-lettres charming to the 
multitude 

It was dm mg the ten years that now occurred that ho 
mainly acquired that store of facts which were the foundation 
of his future speculations His pen was never idlo, but it 
was to note and to registei, not to compose His researches 
were prosecuted every morning among the MSS of the 
Bntish Museum, while his own ample collections permitted 
him to pursue his investigation in his own library into the 
night The materials which he accumulated during this 
period are only partially exhausted At the end of ten jears, 
duiing which, with the exception of one anonymous work, ho 
nevei indulged in composition, the irresistible desne oi com- 
municating his conclusions to the world came over him, and 
aftei all his almost childish aspirations, Ins youth of leverio 
and hesitating and imperfect e&ort, he armed at the mature 
age of forty-five before lus career as a great author, influ- 
encing opinion, really commenced 

The next ten years passed entuely in production from 
1813 to 1822 tho press abounded with his works His 
“Calamities of Authors,” his “Memoiis of Literary Con- 
ti oversy,” in the manner of Bayle, his “Essay on tho 
Literary Character,” the most perfect of Ins compositions, 
weic all chapters in that History of English Literature 
which he theu commenced to meditate, and which it was 
fated should never ho completed. 
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It was during this period also that he published his 
" Inquiry into the Literary and Political Character of James 
the First,” in which he first opened those views respecting 
the times and the conduct of the Stuarts, which were opposed 
to the long prevalent opinions of this county, but which 
with'him were at least the result of unprejudiced research, 
and their promulgation, as he himself expressed it, “ an affair 
of literary conscience 

But what retarded his project of a Histoiy of our Lite- 
rature at this time was the almost embarrassing success of 
his juvenile production, “The Curiosities of Literature” 
These two volumes had already reached five editions, and 
their author found lumself, by the puhhc demand, again 
called upon to sanction their re-appearance Eecognising in 
this circumstance some proof of their utility, he resolved to 
make the work more worthy of the favour which it enjoyed, 
and more calculated to produce the benefit which he desired 
Without attempting materially to alter the character of the 
first two volumes, he revised and enriched them, while at the 
same time he added a third volume of a vein far more critical, 
and conveying the results of much original research The 
success of this publication was so great, that its author, after 
much hesitation, resolved, as he was wont to say, to take 
advantage of a popular title, and pour forth the treasures of 
his mind in three additional volumes, which, unlike continua- 
tions in general, were at once gieeted ivith the highest degree 
of popular delight and esteem And, indeed, whether w e 

* “ The present inquiry originates in an nifair of Iitenry conscience. 
Many years ago I set off with the popular notions of the character of 
James the First, but in the course of study, and with a more enlarged 
comprehension of the age, I was frequently struck by the contrast betiveen 
his real and hts apparent character •**♦*■•* 
* * It would be a cowardly silence to shrink from encountering all 

that popular prejudice and party feeling may oppose , this would be 
incompatible with that constant search after truth, which at least may be 
Reeled from the retired student ” — Prtfacc to the Inquiry 
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coiibidci the choice variety of the subjects, the critical and 
philosophical speculation which pervades them, the aniotint 
of new and interesting information brought to bear, and the 
animated stylo in which all is convened, it is difiiculfc to 
conceive miscellaneous literature in a garb more stimulating 
and attracts e These six volumes, after inanjr editions, are 
now conden'^cd into the form at present given to the public, 
and in which the development of the w liter’s mind for a 
quarter of a century maj be complcttlj traced 
Although m> father had on the whole little cause to com- 
plain of unfair criticism, especially considering how isolated 
ho alw ays remained, it is not to be supposed that a success so 
eminent should have been exempt in so long a course from some 
captious comments It has been alleged of late years by some 
critics, that ho was in the habit of exaggerating tho import- 
ance of lus researches , that he was too fond of styling every 
accession to our knowledge, however slight, as a discovery , 
that there were some inaccuracies in his early' volumes (not 
very wonderful in so multifarious a work), and that the 
foundation of Ins “secret history” was often only a single 
letter, or a passage lu a solitary diary 

The sources of secret history at the present day arc so nch 
and various , there is such an eagerness among their possessors 
to publish family papers, even sometimes m shapes, and at 
dates so recent, as scarcely to justify their appearance , that 
modern critics, in their emharrassment of manuscript wealth, 
are apt to view with too depreciating an eye the more limited 
resouices of men of letters at tlic coromonccmcnt of the 
century Not five-and-twenty years ago, when preparing his 
work on King Charles the "First, the application of my father 
to make some researches in tho State Paper Oflicc was re- 
fused by the Secretary of State of tho day' Kow', foreign 
potentates and ministers of State, and public corporations 
and the heads of great houses, feel honoured by such appeals, 
and respond to them with coidiality. It is not only tho 
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State Papei Office of England, but tbe Archives of Prance, 
that are open to the histoiical investigator But what has 
produced this general and expanding taste for literal y research 
in the world, and especially m England? The labours of 
our elder authors, whose taste and acuteness taught us the 
value of the matenals which we in our ignorance neglected 
Wlien my father first frequented the reading-room of the 
British Museum at the end of the last century, his com- 
panions never numbered half-a-dozen, among them, if I 
remember rightly, were Mr Pmkerton and Mr Douce Now 
these daily pilgnms of research may be counted by as many 
hundreds Pew writers have more contributed to form and 
diffuse this delightful and profitable taste for research than 
the author of the “ Curiosities of Literature few wnters 
have been more successful in inducing us to pau^e before we 
accepted without a scruple the traditionary opinion that has 
distorted a fact oi calumniated a character, and indepen- 
dently of every other claim which he possesses to publio 
respect, his literary discoveries, viewed in relation to the age 
and the means, were considerable But he had other claims 
a vital spirit m his page, kindred with the souls of a Bayle 
and a Montaigne His innumerable imitators and their ine- 
vitable failure for halt a century alone prove this, and might 
have made them suspect that there were some ingiedients m 
the spell besides the accumulation of facts and a happy 
title Many of their pubhcations, perpetually appealing and 
constantl} forgotten, were drawn up by peisons of consider- 
able acquirements, and were ludicrously mimetic of their pro- 
totype, even as to the size of the volume and the form of the 
page What has become of theso “ Varioties of Literature,” 
and “ Delights of Literature,” and “ Delicacies of Literature,” 
and “Behcs of Literature,” — and the other Protean forms of 
unmspired compilation ? Dead as they deserve to be while 
the work, the idea of which occurred to its writer m his 
early youth, and which he lived yirtuallv to execute m all 
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the npeness of his studious manhood, lemains as flesh and 
popular as evei, — ^the Literaiy Miscellany of "the English 
People 

I have ventured to enter into some details as to the Earlier 
and obscurer years of my father’s life, because I thought that 
they threw light upon human character, and that without 
them, mdeed, a juht appieciation of his caieer could haidly 
he formed I am mistaken, if ne do not leeognise in his in- 
stance two very interesting qualities of life predisposition 
and self-formation There was a third, which I thmk is to 
he honoured, and that was his sympathy with his older No 
one has wntten bO much about authoib, and so well Indeed, 
before his time, the Literal y Oharaotei had never been fairly 
placed Before the world He comprehended its idiosyncrasy 
all its strength and all its weakness He could soften, because 
he could explain, its infirmities , in the analysis and record of 
its power, he vindicated the right position of authors in the 
social scale They stand between the governors and the 
governed, he impresses on us in the closing pages of his 
greatest work * Though he shared none of the calamities, 
and scarcely any of the controversies, of literature, no one has 
sympathised so intimately with the sorrows, or so zealously 
and impartially registeied the mstructive disputes, of hteiary 
men He loved to celelnate the exploits of great writers, 
and to show that, in these ages, the pen' is a weapon as puis- 
sant as the sword He was also the liist writei who vindi- 
cated the position of the gieat artist m the histoiy of genius 
His pages are studded with pregnant mstaiices and graceful 
details, borrowed fiom the life of Ait and its votaries, and 
which his mtimate and curious acquamtance with Italian 
letters readily and happily supphed Above all wi iters, he 
has maintained the gieatness of mtelleot, and the immortahty 
of thought 


* “Essay on the Literary Character,” Vol II. chap xxv. 
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He was himself a complete literary chaiacter, a man who 
really passed his life m his libiaiy Even maiiiage pioduced 
no change in these habits, he rose to entei the chamber 
where ho lived alone with his books, and at night his lamp 
was evei ht within the same walls Hothing, indeed, was 
more remaikable than the isolation of this piolonged exist- 
ence , and it could only bo accounted for by the united influ- 
ence of thiee causes his birth, which hi ought him no rela- 
tions or family acquaintance , the bont of his disposition , and 
the ciicuHistance of his inheriting an independent fortune, 
which rendeied unnecessary those exertions that would have 
broken up his self-iehance Ho disliked business, and he 
never lequired relaxation, he was absorbed in his pureuits 
In London his only amusement was to ramble among book- 
selleis, if he entei ed a club, it was only to go into the 
hbraiy In the country, he scarcely ever left his room but 
to saunter in abstraction upon a terrace , muse over a chaptei, 
or com a sentence He had not a single passion or piejudice 
all his convictions were the result of his own studies, and 
were often opposed to the impressions which he had eaily 
imbibed He not only never entered into the politics of tne 
day, but he could never understand them He never was 
connected with any particular body or sot of men , comrades 
of school or college, or confedeiates in that public life which, 
in England, is, perhaps, the only foundation of leal friend- 
ship In the consideration of a question, his mind was quite 
undisturbed by traditional y pi cconceptions , and it was this 
exemption from passion and prejudice which, although his 
intelligence was naturally somewhat too ingenious and fanciful 
for the conduct of close argument, enabled him, in investiga- 
tion, often to show many of the highest attributes of the 
judicial mind, and paiticulaily to sum up evidence with sm- 
gulai happiness and ability 

Although m private hfe he was of a timid nature, his moral 
jourage as a writer was ummpeachablc Most certainly, 
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througliout his long career, he never wrote a sentence which 
be did not believe was true Ho will generallj be found to 
be the advocate of the discomfited and the oppressed So 
his conclusions are often opposed to popular impressions. 
This was from no love of psurados, to which he was quite 
superior , but because in the conduct of his researches, ho too 
often found that the unfortunate arc calumniated His vin- 
dication of King James the First, he has himself described as 
“ an affair of literary conscience ” his greater work on the 
Life and Times of the son of the first Stuart arose from the 
same impulse Ho had deeply studied our histoiy during 
the first moiety of the seventeenth century , ho looked upon 
it as a famous age, he was familiar with the works of its 
great writers, and there was scared} one of its almost innu- 
merable pamphlets w ith w Inch ho was not acquainted Honng 
the thoughtful imestigations of man} }cars, ho had arrived 
at results which were not adapted to please the passing mul- 
titude, but which, because he held them to bo authentic, ho 
was uneus} lest ho should die without recording Yet strong 
as were his convictions, although, notwithstanding his educa- 
tion in the revolutionary philosoph} of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, his nature and his studies had made him a votary of 
loyalty and reverence, his pen w as always prompt to do jus- 
tice to those who might be looked upon as the adversaries of 
his own eauso and this was because his cause was really 
truth If he has upheld Laud under unjust aspersions, the 
last labour of his litcrar} life was to vindicate the character 
of Hugh Peters If, from the recollection of the sufferings 
of Ins lace, and from profound reflection on the principles of 
the Institution, ho was hostile to the Papacy, no writer in 
our literature has done more complete justice to the conduct 
of the Enghbh Eomanists Who can read his lustory of 
Cliidiock Titehbourne unmoved? or can refuse to sjmpn- 
thiso with his account of the painful difiiculties of the English 
Monarchs with their loj at subjects of the old faith ? If in a 
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parliamentary country he lias dared to ciiticise the cbnduct 
of Parliaments, it was only hee.iuse an impaitial judgment 
had taught him, as he himself expresses it, that “ Paihaments 
have their passions as well as individuals ” 

He was five years in the composition of his work on tho 
“Life and Reign of Charles the First,” and tho five volumes 
appealed at intervals between 1828 and 1831 It was feaied 
by his publisher, that the distracted epoch at which this 
work was issued, and tho tendency of the times, apparently ' 
so adverse to his own views, might prove very injmious to its 
reception But the effect of these circumstances was the 
reverse The mmds of men were inclined to the grave and 
national considerations that were involved in these investi- 
gations The principles of political institutions, the mal 
claims of the two Houses of Parliament, the authority of tho 
Ebtablishcd Church, tho demands of religious sects, were, 
after a long lapse of years, anew the theme of public discus- 
sion Men were attracted to a writer who tiaced the origin 
of the anti-monarchical pnnciple in modern Europe , treated 
of the arts of insurgency *, gave them, at tho same time, a 
critical history of the Puritans, and a tieatise on the genius 
of the Papacy, scrutinised the conduct of tiiumphant pa- 
triots, and vindicated a decapitated monarch Tho success of 
this work was eminent , and its author appeared for the first 
and only time of his life in public, when amidst the cheers of 
under-graduates, and the applause of graver men, the solitary 
student received an honorary degree from the Univeiuity of 
Oxford, a fitting homage, iii the language of the gicat Uni- 
lersity, “oPTiMi begis obtimo vinbici ” 

I cannot but recall a trait that happened on this occasion. 
After my father returned to his hotel fiom the theatre, a 
stranger requested an interview with him. A Swiss gentle** 
man, travellmg in England at the time, who had witnessed 
the scene just closed, begged to expiess the reason why ho 
presumed thus personally and cordially to congratulate the 
yoii. I, 0 
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new Doctor of Civil Law. He was the son of my grand- 
iather’s chief cleik, and lemembered his parent’s employer , 
whom he regretted did not survive to be aware of this ho- 
nourable day Thus, amid all the strange vicissitudes of life, 
we are ever, as it were, moving m a circle 
Hotwitlistanding he was now approaching Ins seventieth 
year, his health being unbroken and his constitution veiy 
lobust, my father resolved vigorously'- to devote himself to 
the composition of the history of oui vernacular Literature 
He hesitated for a moment, whether he should at once ad- 
dress himsdf to this greater task, or whether he should fiist 
complete a Life of Pope, for which ho had made gieat pre- 
parations, and which had long occupied his thoughts His 
review of “Spence’s Anecdotes” m the Quarterly, so fai back 
as 1820 , which gave rise to the celebrated Pope Controveisy, 
in which Mr Campbell, Lord Byron, Mi Bowles, hfr 
Boscoe, and others less eminent broke lances, would prove 
how well quahRed, oven at that distant date, the cntio was 
to become the biographer of the great writer, whose liteiaxy 
excellency and moral conduct he, on that occasion, alike vin- 
dicated But, unfortunately as it turned out, my father was 
persuaded to address himself to the weightier task. Hi- 
theito, in his publications, he had always felt an extreme re- 
luctance to travel over ground which otheis had previously 
visited He liked to give new matter, and devote himself to 
detached points, on which he entertained different -opmions 
fiom those prevalent Thus his works are generally of a 
supplementaiy character, and assume ih their readers a certain 
degree of prehminary knon ledge In the present instance 

he was induced to frame his undertaking on a different scale, 
and to prepare a history which should be complete in itself, 
and supply the reader with a perfect view of the gradual for- 
mation of our language and hterature He proposed to effect 
this in SIX volumes , though; I apprehend, he \irould not have 
succeeded m fulfiUrnglns intentions within that hmit His 
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treatment of the period of Queen Ajine would have been very 
ample, and he would also have accomplished in this general 
worh, a purpose which he had also long contemplated, and for 
which he had made curious and extensive collections, namel}', 
a History of the Enghsli Ereethinkers 

But all these gieat plans wae destined to a ternble defeat 
Tovfards the end of the year 1839, still in the full vigour of 
Ills health and intellect, he suffered a paralysis of the optic 
lierve , and that eye, winch for so long a term had kindled 
with critical interest over the volumes of so many hteratures 
and so many languages, was doomed to pui’suo its animated 
course no more Oonsideiing the bitterness of such a cala- 
mity to one whose powers were othei w'lse not m the least 
impaired, he bore on the whole his fate with magnanimity, 
even with cheerfulness Unhappily^ his previous habits of 
study and composition rendered the habit of dictation mtole- 
rable, even impossible to him But with the assistance of bis 
daughter, whose intelligent sohcitude he has commemorated 
in moie than one grateful passage, he selected from his ma- 
nuscripts three volumes, which he wished to have published 
under the becoming title of ‘ A Fragment of a Hn-tory of 
English Literature,” but which were eventually given to the 
public under that of “ Amenities of Literature ” 

He was also enabled during these last years of physical, 
though not of moral, gloom, to prepare a new edition of his 
work on the Life and Times of Charles the First, which had 
Leen foi some time out of print He contrived, though slowly, 
and with great labour, very carefully to revise, and improve, and 
enrich these volumes He ivas wont to say that the best 
monument to im author was a good edition of his w orkb it 
IS my purpose that he should possess this memorial He 
has been described by a great authority as a wnter sui 
genens , and mdeed had he never w ntteii, it appears to me, 
that there would have been a gap in our hbranes, which it 
would have been difficult to supply Of him it might bo 
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added that, for an author, his end was an euthanasia, for oh 
the day before he was seized by that fatal epidemic, of the 
danger of which, to the last moment, he was unconscious, 
he was apprised hy his publishers, that all his works were 
out of print, and that their re-pubhcation could no longer 
be delayed 

In this notice of the careei of my father, I have ventured 
to diaw attention to three circumstances which I thought 
would be esteemed mteresting , namely, predisposition, self- 
formation, and sympathy with his order There is yet another 
which completes and crowns the character, — constancy of 
purpose , and it is only in considering his course as a whole, 
that we see how hannomous and consistent have been that 
life and its labours, which, in a partial and brief view, might 
be supposed to have been somewhat desultory aud frag- 
mentary 

On his moral character I shall scarcely presume to dwell 
The philosophic sweetness of bis disposition, the serenily of 
his lot, and the elevatmg nature of his pursuits, combmed to 
enable him to pass through life without an evil act, almost 
without an evil thought As the world has always been fond 
of personal details respecting men who have been celebrated, 

1 1 ^ mention that he was fair, with a Bourbon nose, and 
brown eyes of eiitraordinary beauty and lustre He wore a 
small black velvet cap, but his white hair latterly touched his ' 
shoulders in curls almost as flowing as in his boyhood His 
extremities were dehoate and well-formed, and his leg, at his 
last hour, as shapely as in his youth, which showed the vigour 
of his frame Latterly he had become corpulent He did 
not excel in conversation, though in his domestic circle he was 
garrulous Everythmg interested him , and blind, and eighty- 
two, he was still as susceptible as a child - One of his last 
Acts was to compose some verses of gay gratitude to his 
daugbter-in-law, who was his London correspondent, and to 
whose lively pen hiS last years were indebted for constant 
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amusetnen'k . He had by natuie a singular volatility which 
never deserted hun His feelings, though always amiable, 
were not painfully deep, and amid joyor soirow,the philosophic 
vein was ever evident He more resembled Goldsmith than 
any man that I can compare him to in his conversation, his 
apparent confusion of ideas ending with some fehcitous phrase 
of genius, his naivete, his simphcitj’- not untouched with a 
dash of sarcasm affecting innocence — one was often remmded 
of the gifted and interesting friend of Burke and Johnson 
There was, however, one trait m which my father did not 
resemble Goldsmith he had no vamty Indeed, one of his 
few infirmities was rather a deficiency of self-esteem 

On the whole, I hope — ^nay I beheve — that taking all mto 
consideration — ^the integrity and completeness of his exist- 
ence, the fact that, for sixty years, he largely contnbuted to 
form the taste, charm the leisure, and direct the studious dis- 
positions, of the great body of the pubhc, and that his works 
have extensively and cunously illustrated the hterary and 
political history of our country, it will be conceded, that m his 
life and labours, he repaid England for the protection and the 
hospitahty which this country accorded to his father a 
century ago 


HvaBxKDES Makob, 

Cknttmatf 1848 . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

— I — 

This^ 18 the first ooUeoted edition of a senes of vroiks which 
have sepaiately attained to a gieat popularity volumes that 
have been always dehghtful to the young and ardent in- 
quirei after knowledge They offei as a whole a diveisified 
miscellany of liteioiy, artistic, and political histoiy, of cii- 
tical disquisition and biogiaphic anecdote, such ns it is 
beheved cannot be elsewheio found gatheied togethei in a 
form BO agreeable and so attainable To this edition is 
appended a Life of the Authoi by his son, also oiigiiuil 
notes, which servo to illustinte ox to coriect the text, ulieio 
more leceut discoveiies have bi ought to light facts unknown 
when those volumes were originally pubhshed. 


liOunoK, 1881 . 




PREFACE. 


Of a work which long has been placed on that shelf which 
Voltaire has discnminated as la Bihliotlieque da Monde, it 
. IS never mistimed for the author to offer the many, who are 
famihar with ita pages, a settled conception of its design 
The “Curiosities of Literature,'* commenced fifty years 
since, have been composed at vanous periods, and necessanly 
partake of those successive characters which mark the eras 
of the mtellectnal habits of the wnter 
In my youth, the taste for modern hteraiy history was 
only of recent date The first elegant scholar who opened 
a ncher vem in the mme of IXodebn Ltteeatuee was 
d'osEEH Wabtoit, — ^he had a fragmentary mmd, and ho 
was a rambler m discursive criticism Dr JomrsoB’ was a 
famished man for anecdotical literature, and sorely com* 
plamed of the penury of our literary histoiy 

Th02£AS Wabtok must have found, in the taste of his 
biother and the energy of Johnson, his happiest prototypes , 
but he had too frequently to wiestle ivith banen antiqua- 
rlanism, and was lost to us at the gates of that paradise 
which had hardly opened on him These were the true 
founders of that more elegant hterature in which France 
had preceded us These works created a more pleasmg 
species of erudition . — ^the age of taste and gemus had come , 
but the ago of philosophical thinkmg was yet but m its 
daim 
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Among my earliest literary fiiemls, two distinguislied 
themselves hy their anecdotical literature Jajies P£tit 
Akdee^s, by his “Anecdotes, Ancient and Modem," and 
William Sewaed, by his “Anecdotes of Distmguished 
Persons" These volumes were fniourably received, and to 
such a degree, that a wit of that day, and who is still a wit 
os well as a poet, considered that we were far gone in our 
“ Anecdotnge " 

1 w'as a guest at the banquet, but it seemed to mo to 
consist wholly of confettionery I concenud the idea of a 
collection of a different completion I was Ibon seeking for 
instruction in modem literature, and our language afforded 
no collection of the res liiteraria: In the diversifiLd tolumcs 
of the Flench Am, I found, among the best, materials to 
work on I improved mj subjects with as much of our 
owp literature as my limited studies afforded The volume, 
without a name, was left to its own unprotected condition! 
I had not miscalculated the w ants of others by my ow n 

This hist volume had reminded the leained of much which 
it 13 giateful to lememher, and those who wore restricted by 
then classical studies, or loungid only m peiishablc novelties, 
weie m modem literature hut dry wells, for which I had. 
opened clear waters from a fresh spring The work had 
cfiected its design m stimulating the literary curiosity of 
those, who, with a taste for its tianquil pursuits, arc impeded 
in their acquirement Imitations were numerous My 
reading became more vanous, and the second volume of 
“ Curiosities of Literature” appeared, with a shght effort 
at more onginal investigation The two brother volumes 
lemnined favountes durmg an interval of twenty years 

It was as late as 1817 that I sent forth the third volume , 
without a word of preface I had no longer anxieties to 



conceal or promises to peiform The subjects chosen weio 
novel, and investigated with more original composition 
The motto prefixed to this thud volume from the Marquis 
of Halifax is lost in the republications, but expresses the 
peouhai delight of all literary researches for those who love 
them “ The struggling for knowledge hath a pleasure m it 
like that of w reSthng with a fine woman ” 

The notice which the third volume obtained, returned me 
to the dieam of my youth I considered that essay wnting, 
from Addison to the successors of Johnson, which had formed 
one of the most original features of our national literature, 
would now fail in its attraction, even if some of those elegant 
wnteis themselves had appealed m a form which then own 
excellence had rendered familiar and deprived of all novelty. 
I was struck by an observation which Johnson has thrown 
out That *5nge, himself an essayist and who had hved among 
our essayists, fancied that “ mankind may come in time to 
wnte all aphoristically ,” and so athirst was that first of our 
great moral biographers for the details of human life and the 
incidental chaiacteristics of ludlVldlud^, that he was desii-ous 
of obtainiiig anecdotes without pieparation or connexion 
“ If a man,” said this lover of literary anecdotes, “ is to wait 
till he weaves anecdotes, we may be long in getting them, 
and get but few in companson to what we might get” 
Another obsenation, of Lord Bolmgbroke, had long dnelt 
m my mind, that “ when examples arc pointed out to us, 
there is a kind of appeal with which we are flattered made to 
our senses as well as our undei standings ” An mduction 
from {.variety of paiticulars scorned to me to combine that 
delight, which Johnson demed fiom anecdotes, w ith that 
philosophy which Bolingbioke founded on examples , and on 
this principle the last three volumes of the *' Curiosities of 
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Literature” Avere constructed, ireed from the formality of 
dissertation, and the vagueness of the hghter essay 

These “ Cunosities of Literature” have passed through a 
remarkable ordeal of time , they have survived a generation 
of nvals, they are found wherever books aie bought, and 
they have been repeatedly lepnnted at foreign presses, as ivell 
as translated These volumes have imbued onr youth with 
their first tastes for modern hterature, have diffused a delight 
in cntical and phdobophical speculation among circles of 
readers who weie not accustomed to literary topics, and 
finally, they have been honoured by emment contemporaiies, 
who have long consulted them and set their stamp on the 
metal 

A voluminous miscellany, composed at various periods, 
eannot be exempt from slight inadvertencies Such a ciromt 
of multifarious knowledge could not be traced were we to 
measure and count each step by some critical pedometer , 
hfe would be too short to effect any reasonable progress 
Every work must be judged by its design, and is to be valued 
by its result 

BaSDEsaAU House, 

Marck, 1830 , 
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CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 


HBRAHIES 

The passion for forming vast collections of Ijoolcs lias neces* 
sarily existed in all periods of human curiosity , but long it 
' required regal munihcence to found a national library It is 
only since Ih e-art of niiiltmlving the pioductions of tbe jnmd - 
has been disc(«^ed, that men of letters themselves have been ^ 
enabled to rival this imperial and patriotic honour The 
taste for books, so raie before the fifteenth century, has 
gradually become general only witlim these four hundred 
years injbhat.§maU space of time the public mmd. of Europe 
ha^bcen-oreated. 

Of Libbaries, the following anecdotes seem most inte- 
^e^tlng, as they mark eithei the affection, or the veneration, 
which civilised men have ever felt for these perenmaljjeposi- 
tQEiesjif JiheiTJninds The first national library founded in 

Egypt seemed to have been placed under the piotection of 
the divmities, for their statues inagnifitently adorned this 
temple, dedicated at ouce to religion and to literature It ' 
was still further embellished by a well-known inscription, for 
ever grateful to the votaiy of literature, on the front was 
engraven, — “ The, no urishment of the sou l or, accordmg to 
Diodorus. “ The m edicin e of~tlie mind ’ ’ 

The Egyptian Ptolemies founded the vast library of Alex- 
andria, which was afterwards the emulative labour of rival 
monarchs , the founder infused a soul into the vast body he 
was creatmg, by his choice of the hbranan, Demetrius 
Pbalereus, w hose skilful mdustry amassed from all nations 
their choicest pi:oductions 'Without such a hbranan, a 
national library would be httle more than a literaiy chaos, 
his w ell exercised memory and cntical judgment are its hest 
■C ataldg he~'~*OflB •pf'^lie Ptoleinics refused'" supplpng the 
famished Athenians with wheat, until they presented him 
With the onginal nianusenpts of .fflschylus, Sophocles, and 
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Eunpides , mul in rctunnng copici of tlic^e nutograplis, he 
allowed them to retain tlio fifteen tnlcnts winch he had 


pledged \nth them ns a princely sccui it> 

1 When tj rants, or u'^urpers, hn\e poa'-ececd sense ns well an 
[courage, they hn\e pro\td the most ardent patrons of liten- 
jtino, lhc 3 ' Inioiv it is their interest to turn .isido the public 
isiind from political spccnlntioiis, and to alford their sulijccis 
Itlic incxhmisliblo occupations of cnnosity, and the consoling 
j pleasures of the imagination Thus I'leistratus is said to 
have been among the earliest of the Greeks^ who projected ah 
immense collection of the works of the learned, and is 
supposed to ha \o been the collector of the scattered works, 
winch passed under the name of Homer 
Tho Romans, after six tcntuncs of gradual dominion, must 
haae possessed the aast and dnersifitd collcctioiiR of tho 
writings ol the nations the^ conqnerwl among the mo«t 
valued spoils of Ihtir iictorics, we know that mannsenpts 
were considcied as more precious than ansi's of gold Paulas 
Enuhus, after the defeat of Perseus, king of Maccdon, 
brought to Romo a great number which he had amassed m 
Greece, and winch he now dislrihuled among his sons, or pre- 
sented to the Roman people Si 11a tollowcd Ins example 
After the siege of Athens, he discoiercd an entire lihrarj* in 
the temple of Apollo, which having earned to Romc| lie 
appears to haio been the founder of the fir^t Roman public 
library After the t iKing of Carthage, tho Roman senate 
rewarded the fnmilj of Rcgulus with the hooka found m that 
citj' A hbrarj was n national gift, and the most honourable 
they could bestow From the intercourse of tho Romans 
with the Greeks, tho passion for forming librnncs rapidly 
increased, and nidiMdunls began to pride thomsehes on then 
private collections 


illustrious Romans, their magnificent taste in 
tteir /i&ninw has been recorded Asmius Polho, Crassus 
vTSsar, and Cicero, have, among others, heen celehratcd for 
their literary splendor Luctillus, w hose incrcdihlc opulcnoo 
exhausted itself on more than impcnal luxuries, more honour- 
ahlj disfanguished himbolf b> his -vast collections of hooks 
and the happy use he made of them by the liberal access he 
allowed the learned “It was a hhrxry,’’ sajs Phitarch, 
whose walks, gaUencs, and cabinets, were open to all rlsilorej 
and the ingenious Greeks, when at leisure, resorted to 
this abode of the Muses to hold literary conversations, in 
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whidi LurallijisjHmscliLlDYed^tQ join.” Tins _ library 
eHlargecTIjy others, Julius Caisar once proposed to open 
for the public, having chosen the erudite Varro for its 
libranan , but the d.iggcrs of Brutus and his part}’’ prevented 
the meditated projects of Ciesar In this museum, Cicero 
frequently pursued his studies, dunng the time his friend 
Faustus had the charge of it, which he de^cnbes to Atticus 
in his 4th Book, Epist 9 Amidst his public occupations 
and his private studies, either of them sufficient to have im- 
mortalised one man, we are astonished at the minute atten- 
tion Chceio paid to the formation of his libraries and his 
cabinets of antiqmties 

The emperors were ambitions, at length, to give flieir names 
to the libraries they founded , they did not consider the pur- 
ple as their chief ornament Augustus was himself an author , 
and to one of those sumptuous buildings, called Thermcc, 
ornamented with porticos gallenes, and statues, with shady 
walks, and refreshing batlis, testified his lo\ e of literature by 
adding a magnificent library One of these libraries he fondly 
'called by the name of Ins sister OetsiMi, and the other, the 
temple of Apollo, became the haunt of the poets, as Horace, 
Ju^cn<ll, and Pcrsius have commemorated The successors 
of Augustus imitated his example, and even Tiberius had an 
imperial library, chiefly consisting of works conceniing the 
empire and the acts of its sovereigns These Trajan aug- 
mented by the TJlpian library, denominated from his family 
name In a w ord, we hai e accounts of the rich omamente 
the ancients bestowed on their libraries , of their floors paved 
with marble, their w ills covered with glass and ivory, and 
their shelves and desks of ebony and cedar 

The first public library m Italy was founded by a person of 
no considerable fortuae his credit. Ins frugahty, and forti- 
tude, were i ndeed equal to a treasurj’- Nicholas -Ificcoli, the 
son of a merchant after't'fie'deatir-of his father relinquished 
the beaten roads of gam, and devoted his soul to study, and 
his fortune to assist students At his death, he left his 
library to the public, but his debts exceeding his efiects, the 
pnneely generosity of Cosmo de’ Medici realised the intention 
of its former possessor, and afterwards enriched it by the 
addition of an apartment, m which he placed the Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Ohaldaic, and Indian MSS The intrepid 
spirit of I^icholas Y laid the foundations of the Vatican , the 
affection of Cardinal Bessanon for his countrv first gave 
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Venice the rudiments of a public libiary , and to Sii T Bod- 
ley u e on e the invaluible one of Oxford Sm Eohert Cotton, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Dr Birch, Mr Craeherode, Mr Douce, and 
others of this race of lovers of hooks, ha\ e all contnbuted to 
form these bterary treasures, which our nation owe to the 
enthusiasm of individuals, who have consecrated their fortunes 
and their days to this gi eat public object, oi, which in the 
result produces the same public good, the collections of such 
men have been frequently purchased on their deaths, by 
government, and thus have been preserved entire in our 
national collections * 

LiTEnATUiiE, like virtue, is often its own reward, and Jibe 
enthusiasm some experience in the permanent enjoyments of 
a vast library has far outweighed the neglect or the_calumny 
of the world, which some of its votaries ha\e received From 
the time that Cicero poured forth his feelings in his oration 
for the poet Arohias, innumerable are the testimonies of men of 
letters of the pleasurable delirium of their researches 
llichard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, and Chancellor of Eng- 
land hO early as ld41, perhaps raised the fir-jt private library 
in our country He purchased thirty or forty volumes of 
the Abbot of St Albans for fifty pounds’ u eight of silver 
He was so enamoured of his large collection, that he expressly 
composed a ti eatise on his love of books, under the title of 
JBhiJolibhon , and which has been rtcently translated f 

He who passes much of his time amid such vubt resources, 
and does not aspire to make some small addition to Ins 
hbrary, were it only by a critical catalogue, mubt mdeed be 

* The CSottonian collection is the riche&t English histnno library wro 
possess, and is now located in the British hluseum, having been purchased 
for the use of the notion by Farlioinent in 1707, at a cost of 46001 The 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane was added thereto in 1763, for the snm of 
20,0002 Br Birch and Air Craeherode bequeathed their most valuable 
collections to the British Alnsenm Air Douce is the only collector in the 
hst above who bequeathed his cunons gatherings eifaewherc He Was an 
officer of the Alnseuiu for many years, but preferred to leave his treasures 
to the Bodleian Library, where they are preserved inUct, according to Ins 
earnest wish, a wisli "he feared might not be gratihed in the national 
building It 18 to this scholar and fnend, the author of these volumes has 
dedicated them, as a lasting memorial of an esteem whioh endured dnnng 
the life of each 

+ By Mr Inglis, In 1832 This fomons bishop is said to have possessed 
/ more books than all the othcre iii England put together Like Afaglinbechi, 
he lived among them, and those who visited him had to dispenso with cere- 
mony and step over the volumes that always strewed lus floor 
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not moro animated than a leaden Mercury He must be as 
indolent as that animal called the Sloth, who perishes on the 
tree he climbs, aCtei he has eaten all its leaves 

Eautzau, the founder of the gieat libr.iiy at Copenhagen, 
-whose da^s were dissolved m the pleasuiesof reading, dis« 
covers his taste and ardour in the following elegant effusion.— 

Salvete anreoli ma libelli, 
llcic delicite, met lopores I 
Qaam ros stepe ocnlis juvat \i(Iere, 

Et tritos manibns tenere nostns t 
Tot VOS eximu, tot ernditi, 

Fnsoi lamina stecnli et recentis, 

Coufecere vin, suasqne vobis 
Ausi credere lucnbrationes 
Et spetnre decus percune scnptis , 

Keque bieo imta spes fefelbt lUos. 

IKITATSS 

Oolden volamcs I ricliest treasures 1 
Objects of delici ms pleasures I 
You my eyes rejoicing please, 

1 on mj hands m rapture seize 1 
Brilliant nits, and musing sages. 

Lights who burned through many ages, 

Left to your conscious leaves their stor\, 

And dared to trust} on niih their glory, 

And non their hope of fame achieved, 

Dear volumes] you have not deceiiedl 

This passion for the enjoyment of booL't has occasioned their 
lovciis embellibhiiig tlitir outbides with costly onninients,* a 

• The earliest decorated books nere the Consular Diptjcha, ivory book- 
covers richl} sciiljitured in relief, and destined to coutam upon their Ubiets 
the basti Cousularcs, the list ending nath the name of the iien cuusul, 
nhnsc prupert} the} happened to he Sucli ns have desceuded to our onn 
times appear to be nurks of the lower empire. They nere generilly 
decorated nath full length figures of tho consul and attendants, superin 
tending tho sports of the circus, or conjoined nitli portraits of the leigmng 
pnneo and cmblematio figures. The Greek Cbun^ adopted the 6t}Ie for 
the covers of the sacred volume, and aucicut clerical libraries formerly pos 
sessed many such specimens of early bookbinding, the covers hciiig nchly 
sculptured in ivory, nith has reliefs designed frem Scripture history Such, 
ivories were sometimes placed m the centre of the covers, aud framed in 
an ornamental mctal-nork stndded with precious stones and engraved 
lameos Tlie barbaric magnificence of these volumes has never been sur- 
passed, the era of Obarlcmagnc n as the culmination of their glory One 
mch Tolnme, presented by that sovereign to the Cathedral at Treves, is 
enriched with Eomiin ivoncs and decorative gems The value of mann- 
Bonpts in thcnuddlc ages, suggested costly hmdmgs for hooks that consumed 
the labour of lues to copy, and decorate with ornamental letters, or 
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fancy which ostentation may have abused, but when these 
volumcsbelongtothe real mm of letters, the most raiiciful bind 
mgs are often the emblems of his taste and feelings The great 
Tliuanus procured the flne^t copies for his libnr}', and his 
volumes are still eagerl} purchased, bearing his autograph on 
the last page A celebrated niintciir w ns Grolher , the Pluses 
themselves could not more ingeinom;lj hav e ornamented thtir 
favourite works I have seen several in tlic libnnes of curious 
Collectors They are gilded and Rtnmpcdvv^th peculiar neat- 
ness , the compartments on the binding are drawn, and p iintcd, 
vvitli subjects analogous to tho w orks themselves , and they 
are furthci ndorned by that amiable inscription, Jo OroUient 
et amicorum f — purjiorting that 1111 * 1*0 literary treasures were 
collected for himscll and for Ins friend** 

The familj of the Fiiggcrs had long felt an hcrcditarj pas- 
sion for the accumulation of literary trensurts and their por- 
traits, with others m their picture gallcrv, form a curious 
quarto volume of 127 portraits, rare even in Gerniim^, entitled 
“Puggerorum Pinacothcca 'NYoHnis, who dailj hnunlldj 
their celebnitcd library , pours out his gratitude in some OrccUj, 
verses, and describes this btbhothequo as a lilernrj hcavcn[f 
funiishcd vv ith as man) books na there w ere stars in tlic fir^ 
mament, or as n litcrarj garden, in which he jnssid entir^ 
daj’b in gathering fruit and flowers, delighting and instruetind 
himself by perpetual occupation ^ 

In 13&1, the rojal library of France did not exceed twenty 
volumes Shortlj after, Charles V increased it to 900, which, 
bj the fate of war, as much at least as h) that of monpv,tho 
Duko of Bedford afterwards purchased mid truibported to 


{UastmtiTo paintings In the fifteenth century covers of leather einho«scd 
Tnlh stoned ornament ncro m use , ladies nho frcqucntlj c«ip!o>iSl ihrir 
ne^cs to construct, irith threnda of gold ondsihcr, on grounds of colound 
Bilk, tho cover of n fnvountc volume In the Unlisli JIuseum one is pre- 
served of a later dnte-tho n ork of onr Queen Elwahctli In the sixtccnlh 
ccnlurj small ornaments, capable of being conjoined into a vnnctv of elabo- 
rate patterns, were first used for stamping tbo covers with gildinc, the 
Iwtlier was stained of vanons tints, and a beauty imiortcd to volumes 
winch has not been surpassed by the most skilful modem workmen 

The Fuggera were a neb familj of merdianta, rcaiiling at Aiicshnrc. 
ra^mg on trade nalh both Iho Inibcs, and from thence over hutope 
enaohlcd by tlm Emp^r Jlaximilmn I Their avcalth often 
matatained tho at^es of Charles V , and nheii Anthony Pupgcr rcreived 
that sovereign at his honso at Augsburg he is stud, ns a part of the cntcr- 
tainment, to have consumed in a fire of fragrant woods tho bond of (Im 
emperor who condescended to become lus guest 
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London, wheie libianes were smaller than on the contment, 
about 1140 It IS a circumstance worthy observation, that 
the French sovereign, Chailes Y sui named the Wise, ordered 
that thirty portable lights, with a silver lamp suspended from 
the centre, should he illuminated it night, that students might 
not find then pursuits luteiiuptcd at any hour Many among 
us, at this moment, whose protessional avocations admit not of 
morning studies, find that the resources of a pubhc hbrary are 
not accessible to them, from the omission of the regulation of the 
zealous Chailes V of France An objection to mght-studies 
m pubhc libraries is the danger of fire, and m our own British 
Museum not a light is peimitted to be earned about on any 
jiretence whatever The history of the “ Bibhotheque du Eoi” 
IS a cunous mcident in htera^e , and the progress of the 
human mind and pubhc opinion might be traced by its gra- 
dual accessions, notmg the changeable qualities of its hteraiy 
stores chiefly from theology, law, and medicine, to philosophy 
and elegant hterature It was first under Louis XIV that the 
produckons of the ait of engraving were there collected and 
arranged, the gieat mimster Colbert purcbohed the extensive 
collections of the Abb4 de Marolles, who may be ranked 
among the fathers of our pimt-collectors Two hundred and 
sixty-lour ample portfolios laid the foundations , and the very 
catsdogues of his collections, printed by Marolles himself, are 
rare and high-pnced Our own national pnnt gallerj’’ is 
growing from its infant establishment 

Ml Hallam has observed, that in 1440, England had made 
comparatively but little progress m learmng — and Qurmany 
was probably still less advanced However, in Germany, 
Trithemius, the celebrated abbot of Spanheim, who died in 
1516, had amassed about tno thousand manuscripts ; a hte- 
rary treasuie which excited such geneial attention, that 
princes and emment men travelled to visit Tiathemius and his 
library About this time, six or eight himdred volumes 
formed a royal collection, and their cost could only be fur- 
nished by a prmce This was mdeed a great advancement in 
libraries, for at the begmning of the fourteenth century the 
hbrary of Louii IX contamed only four classical authors, 
and that of Oxford, m 1300, consisted of “ a few tracts kept 
m chests ” 

The pleasures of study are classed by Burton among those 
exercises dr recreations of the mmd which pass lottTnn d^iars 
Lookmg about thib “ world of books,” he exclaims, “ I could 
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even live and die with such incdititions, and talce more delight 
and true content of nnnd in them tlian in nil th\ we dth and 
eport ' Thci c is n sw cctnese, winch, ns Circe's cup, hew itchtth 
a student he ciniiot ]ca\o off, us well ina^ witness those 
many laborious hours, dnj s, and nights, spent in their \ olii- 
minous treatises So sweet is the delight of slud^ Tho 
Inst day isyii/ous diseipithts Hcinsiuswns mewed up in 
tho library of LLjden nil the ^en^ long, and that which, to 
my thinking, bhuuld has e bred a lo ilhing, causi d in him a 
greater liking ‘ I no sooner,’ snith he, ‘ come into tho librari , 
but I bolt the door to me, excluding Lust, Ainbitiou, A>nn(o, 
and all such mccs, whose iiui-.c is Idlcncsb, the mother of 
' Ignorance and Mclancliolj' In tho \ or^ lap of ctcmily, 
amongst so many di\ino souls, I take iin scat with so lofty 
a spiiit, and sweet content, that I pilj all our gicat ones and 
nch men, that know not tins happiness ’ ” Such is the in- 
cense of a \olary who scatters it on the altar less for the 
ecremona than from tho dea otioii * 

There is, however, an mlcniperanco in studa, incompatible 
often with our social oi more actiac duties The lUublrious. 
Grotiua exposed himself lo the reproaLhes of some of Ins con- 
tcmpornricb for haa mg too w armh pursued hib studies, lo the 
detnment of lus public btation *lt was the hoast of Cicero 
that his philosophical studies had iicaer interfered with tho 
sen ices he owed the republic, and lli it he liiul onU dedicated 
to them tho hours which olhcis give lo their walks, tliur 
repasts, and their pleasures Looking on his aolummous 
labours, wo are surprised it this obscri atioii ,— hou hoiiour- 
ablo IS it to him, that lus aaiioub philosophical woiks bear 
the titles of the different a illas he po'sesstd, w Inch indicates 
wint they weie compobCd in these rcspcctiac rcliRments’ 
jCiccro must haao been an eaily riser, and practised that 
^magic ait in the employment ol time, avhich multiplies our 


A livniR pool thus enthusiastically desenbes tho charms of a sludenfa 
Me among his books— “lie has his Rome, his Florence, lus whole glowinc 
Italy, within the four walls of lus llliraiy Ho has in hia books the ruins 
M an antique world, nnd tho glories of a modern ono ’’—Iiongfcllow s 
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Tab preceding aiticle is lionouiable to literature, yet even 
a passion for collecting books is not always a passion for 
literature 

The BmiiiOMAiiiA, or the collecting an enormous beap of 
books without intelhgent curiosity, has, smce libraries have 
existed, infected weak minds, who 'imagine that they them- 
selves acquire knowledge when they keep it on their shelves 
Their motley libraries have been called the madhouses of the 
human mind, and again, the tomb of books, when the possessor 
will not communicate them, and coffins them up in the cases 
of his library It was facetiously obseived, these collections 
are not without a Look on the Human Unde) standing * 

The BiBLiOMiLNiA never raged more violently than m our 
own times It is fortunate that literature is in no ways 
injured by the follies of collectore, since though they preseive 
the worthless, they necessarily protect the good t 

Some collectors place all their fame on the view of a 
splendid library, where volumes, ai rayed in all the pomp of 
lettering, silk Immgs, triple gold bands, and tinted leather, 
are locked up in wme cases, and secured from the vulgar hands 
of the mete leader, dazzling oiu ejes like eastern beauties 
peering through them jalousies 1 

* An nllaslon and pan which occasioned the French translator of tho 
present 'vt ork an unlucky blunder puzzled, no doubt, by my Jacctioudy, 
he translates ‘‘mettant, comme on I’n irit jiidtcieugcmcnt fnit obseiTor, 
I’cntendemcnt huinain sous In clef,” The great woik and the giuat author 
alluded to, haring quite escaped him 1 

f The earliest satire on the mere book collector is to be found in Barclay’s 
translation of Brandts “Ship of Fools,” first printed by "Wynkjn de 
Wordc, in ISOS He thus annonnees his true position — 

I am the first fool of the uhole navie 

To keepc the poupc, the helmc, and eke tho saylo 

For this IS my minde, this one pleasure hive 1, 

Of bookes to have greate plentie and npparayle 
Still I am busy bookes assembling. 

For to have plentj it is a plcnsaunt thing 
In my conce^, and to hare them aye in hnnde 
Bat uhat they roenne do I not understande 
But yet I have them in great reverence 
And honoure, savmg them from filth and oi^nre, 

By often brushing and much diligence , 

Full goodly bound in pleasannt coverture, 

Of damns, satten, or else of velvet pure 
I kcepe them sure, fcarmg least they should bo lost, 

For in them is the cunning wherein I jne bosst, 
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Li BETrrEHE Las toucLed on this mania with hmnotir — 
*‘Of such a collector, as soon as I enter his house, I am ready 
to faint on the staircase, from a stiong smell of Morocco 
leather In vain he shows me fine editions, gold leaves, 
Etruscan bindings, and naming them one after another, as if 
he were showing a gallery of pictures * a gallery, By-the-bye, 
which lie seldom travei-ses when oTone, for he rarely reads , 
but me he offers to conduct through it I I thank him for his 
politeness, anff as little as himself care to visit the tan-house, 
which he calls his library ” 

Lnomr has composed a bitmg invective against an igno- 
rant possessor of a vast library, hke him, who m the present 
day, after tummg over the pages of an old book, chiefly 
admires the daie Lttoiait compares him to a pilot, who was 
never taught the^science of navigation, to a nder who cannot 
keep his seat on a spirited horse, to a man who, not having 
the use of liis feet, would conceal the defect by wearmg 
embroidered shoes , hut, alas ’ he cannot stand m them • He 
ludicrously compares him to Thersites wearmg the armour of 
Achdles, tottenng at every step , leenng with his httle eyes 
under his enormous helmet, and Ins hunchback raising the 
Cuirass above his shoulders Why do you buy so many books ? 
You have no hair, and you purchase a comb, you are hhnd, 
and you will have a grand mirror , you are deaf, and you will 
have fine musical instruments* Your costly bindings are 
only a source of vexation, and you are continually discharging 
your hbianans for not preserving them &om the silent mva- 
Bion of the worms, and the nibbling triumphs of the rats ! 

Such collectors will contemptuously smile at the collection 
of the amiable Melancthou He possessed in his libraty 
only four authora,— Plato, Phny, Plutarch, and Ptolemy the 
geographer 

Ancillon was a great collector of curious books, and dexte- 
rously defended himself when accused of the JBtbhomanta. 
He gave a good reason for buj'mg the most elegant editions, 
Which he did not consider merely as a htei-aiy luxury * The 


Da-nd Ancillon was 'bom at Mete in 1617 Prom his earliest years 
tostndy WM to g^tas to call for the interposition of his 
prevent his health being senonsly affected by it, he was de- 
^ f ” The Jesuits of Mete gave him 

led him to Protestantism, 
« r Geneva, and devoted himself to the duties of 
Throughout an honourable life he retained unabated 
hjs lore of hooks , and having a fortune by mamoge, he gratified liimi<elf vx 
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less the eyes are fatigued m reading a work, the more liberty 
the mind feels to judge of it and as we perceive more clearly 
the excellence!) and defects of a printed book than when m 
MS , so we see them more plainly in good paper and clear 
type, than when the impiession and paper are both had He 
tdways purchased Jirst editions, and never waited for second 
ones , though it is the opmion of some that a first edition is 
only to he considered as an impeifect essay, which the author 
pioposes to finish after he has tried the sentiments of the 
literary world Bayle approves of AnciUon’s plan Those 
who wait for a hook tiU it is reprinted, show plainly that they 
prefer the saving of a pistole to the acquisition of knowledge 
With one of these persons, who n aited for a second edition, 
which never appeared, a literary man argued, that it was 
better to have tivo edibons of a hook ratlier than to depnve 
himself of the advantage which the readmgof the first might 
piocure him J^^^has frequentlj' happened, besi^, that m 
second editions, the author omits, as well as adds, or makes 
dtef atidhs from prudential_reasons., J;he_di8ple^ng~ truth s, 
wh ich he cor? ecZiTasTiem ig ht c all them, are so many losses 
incurred liy Trutliitself” There is an advantageTm cofHpming 
the first and sufisgqnent' editions , among other things, wo 
feel great satisfaction in tracmg the variations of a woik after 
its revision There are also other secrets, well knomi to the 
intelligent curious, who aie versed m affairs relatuig to hooks 
Many first editions are not to he pm chased for the treble 
value of latei ones The collector we have noticed frequently 
said, as is related of Virgil, “I collect gold from Ennius’s 
dung ” I find, m some neglected authors, particular things, 
not elsewhere to he found He lead many of these, hut not 
Avitli equal attention — Stent cants ad JSfllum, bthens et 
fttgiens," like a dog at the Nile, dunking and running 
1 Fortunate are those who only consider a hook for the 
mtility and pleasure they may derive from its possession 
'students, who knon much, and still thirst to know moie, 
maj"^ require tins vast sea of hooks , yet m that sea they may 
suffer many sliipwiecks 

constantly collecting tliem, so tliat he nUimntely possessed one of the finest 
piivate libraries in France For very many years his life passed peaceably 
and happily amid his booliS and his duties, when the revocation of the 
Edict of ifantes drove him from his country His noble library \i-as scat- 
tered at •waste-paper pnees, ‘‘thus in a single day ivas destroyed the 
labour, care, and expense of forty-four years,” He ^ed seven years after- 
iraids at Brandenburg 



1 2 Lxtet a? y 3om mh 

Great collectious of books aic subject to ccitnin accidents 
besides the damp, the woims, and the rats, one not less 
common is that of the hoi roiccrs, not to saj a w ord of the 
purloiners / 


LITERACY JOUMALS 

When wnteis were not numerous, and leaders rare, th»» un- 
successful author fell insensibly into oblivion , he dissobed 
away in his own weakness If ho committed tlic piivate 
folly of printing what no one would purchase, ho was not 
arraigned at the public tnbunal — and the awful terrore of 
his day of judgment consisted only in the ictributions of liis 
publisher’s final accounts At length, a taste foi literature 
spread through the body of the people , vanity induced the 
inexperienced and* the ignorant to aspire to hteiary lionours 
To oppose theae lorcible entries into the haunts of the 
Muses, periodical ciiticism brandished its foi midablc weapon , 
and the fall of many, taught some ol our greatest geniuses to 
rise Multifarious writings produced multii vnous stvictuics , 
and public criticism reached to such periectioii, that taste was 
generally difiuscd, enlightening those whose occupations had 
otherwise never permitted them to judge of literary compo- 
sitions 

The invention of Review s, in the fonn w'liicli they have 
at length gradually assumed, could not have existed but in 
the must polished ages of literature for without a constant 
Bupjily of authors, and a refined spirit of criticism they could 
not cvcite a perpetual interest among the loveis of literature 
The*!© publications were long the chronicles of tasto and 
science, presenting the existing state of the public mind, 
while they formed a ready resource for those idle houis, 
which men of letters would not pass idly 

Their multiplicity has undoubtedly produced much evil , 
puerile critics and venal drudges manufactuie reviews , hence 
that shameful discordance of opinion, w Inch is the scorn and 
scandal of criticism Passions hostile to the peaceful truths 
of Iiteiatuie have likewise made tremendous inroads in the 
republic, and every literary viitue has been lost I In “ Cala- 
mities ol Authors” 1 have given the history of a literary 
conspiracy, conducted by a solitary cntic, GiEBEn'r Sxuaet, 
against the historian Henht 

These woik$ may disgust by v'npid panegyric, oi gross iq- 
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vective, weary b}' umfoi’in dtilness, or tantabse by supeificial 
knowledge Sometimes merely wTitten to ^jatcli the public 
attention, a malignity is indulged against authois, to season 
tbe caustic leaves A reviewer has admired those works in 
piivate, which he has condemned in his ofEcial capacity. 
But good sense, good temper, and good taste, ivill e\ er foiin 
an estimable journalist, who will inspire confidence, and give 
stability to his deci'iions 

To the lovers of literature these volumes, when they have 
outlived their year, are not unimportant They constitute a 
great portion of literary history, and are indeed the annals of 
the republic 

To our own reviews, we must add the old foieign journals, 
which are perhaps even more valuable to the man of letters 
Of these the variety is considerable, and many of their 
writers aie now known They delight pur curiosity by 
opening new views, and light up in observing minds many 
projects of works, wanted in our own literatuie Gibbok 
fca&ted on them , and while he turned them over with con- 
stant pleasure, denied accurate notions of works, which no 
student could himself have venfied , of many works a notion 
IS sufficient 

The oiigin of literary journals was the happy project of 
Dekis de SjVELO, a comisellor in the pailiainent of Pans 
In lGo5 appeared his Journal des S^arans He published his 
essay in the name of the Sieur de Hedouville, his footman • 
Was this a more stroke of humour or designed to msmuate 
that the freedom of criticism could only be allowed to his 
lacquey ? The work, however, met with so favourable a re- 
ception, that Sallo had the satisfaction of seeing it, the fol- 
lowing 3 ear, imitated throughout Europe, and his Journal, 
at the same time, translated into various languages But as 
most authors la\ themselves open to an acute critic, the ani- 
madi ti '?ions of Sallo were given with such aspenty of cri- 
ticism, and such malignity of wat, that this new journal 
CACited loud murmurs, and the mo^t heart-movihg com- 
pl lints The learned had their plagiarisms detected, and the 
wat had liis claims disputed Sarasm called the gazettes of 
thisi new Aristarchus, Hebdomadary Films* Billeveiees 
hebdomadaires f and Menage h.iving published a law book, 
which Sallo had treated with severe raillerj', he entered into 
a long argument to prove, according to Justiman, that a 
lawyer is not allowed to defame another lawyer, &c, iSena- 
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tO) I maledicere non hcet, remdledtcet ejusfas^ue est Others 
loudly declaimed against this new species of imperial 
tyranny, and this attempt to regulate the public opinion by 
that of an individual Sallo, after having published only his 
third volume, felt the imtated wasps of literatui e thronging 
so thick about him, that he very gladly abdicated the throne 
of criticism The journal is said to have suffered a short in- 
terruption by a remonstrance from the nuncio of the pope, for 
the energy with which Sallo had defended the liberties of 
the Galhean church 

Intimidated by the fate of Sallo, his successor, the AbbS 
Gallois, flourished in a milder leign He contented himself 
with giving the titles of books, accompanied with extractSj^ 
and he v^as more useful than interesting The public, who 
had been so much amused by the raiUerj and seventy of the 
founder of this dynasty of new cntics, now murmured at the 
want of that salt aud acidity by which they had relished the 
fugitive collation They were not satisfied with having the 
most beautiful, or the most curious parts of a new work 
brought together , they wished for the unreasonable enter- 
tainment of railing and raillery At length another objection 
was conjured up against the review, mathematicians com- 
plained that they were neglected to make room for experi- 
ments in natui al philosophy , the historian sickened over 
works of natural history, the antiquaries would have no- 
thing hut discovenes of MSS or fragments of antiquity 
Medical works were called for by one party, and reprobated 
by another In a word, each reader ''vished only to have ac- 
counts of books, which weie interesting to his profession or 
his taste But a leview is a work presented to the public at 
large, and written for more than one country In spite of 
all th^e difficulties, this work was earned to a vast extent 
An index to the JouTTiat dee Spavans has been aiTanged on a 
critical plan, occupying ten volumes in quarto, which may be 
Considered as a most useful instrument to obtain the science 
and literature of the entire century 

reviewer is Baxlb, who undertook, m 
1684, his liouvellrs de la Bipulhque des Lettree He pos- 
sessed the art, acquired by habit, of reading a book by his 
fingers, as i^as been happily expressed , and of compnsmg, 
m concise extracts, a just notion of a book, without the ad- 

I-ively, neat, and fuU of that 
which, gives a relish to the driest disquisitions, for 
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ttio fiist time the ladies and all the 'beatt-monie took an inte- 
rest m the laboui's of the ciitic He wieathed the rod of 
ciiticism with roses Yet even who declaied himself 

to he a^eporter, and not a judge, Bayle, the discreet sceptic, 
could not long satisfy his readers His panegyric was 
thought somewhat prodigal, his fluency of style somewhat 
too familiar , and otliers affected not to rehsh his gaiety In 
his lattei volumes, to still the clamour, he assumed the cold 
sobriety of an historian and has bequeathed no mean legacy 
to the literary woild, in thirty-siY. small volumes of cnticism, 
closed in 1687 These were contmued by Bernai d, with in- 
ferior skill, and by Basnage moie successfully, in his Sis- 
dotre i<s8 Qmiages des Sqavans 

The contemporary and the antagonist of Batee was Lb 
Ceebc His liim industiy has produced three Hihliotliequcs 
— Vmverselle et Sistonque, Okotste, umi. Ancienne et Mo- 
derne , forming in all eighty-two volumes, which, complete, 
bear a high price Inferior to Bayxe in the more pleasing 
talents, he is perhaps superior m erudition, and shows great 
skill in anafysis but hii hand drops no flowers I Gibboe’ 
resorted to Lo Oleic’s volumes at his leisure, “as an me\- 
haustible source of amusement and instruction ” Apostolo 
Zeno’s Qtoindle dei Litteiati d' Italia, from 1710 to 1733, is 
valuable 

Beattsobbe and L’Entaet, two learned Protestants, 
wrote a Bihhothegue Gcimamqiic, fiom 1720 to 1740, in 50 
volumes Our own literatuie is mterested by the Bthho- 
theqiie Bntanmqun,” written by some hteraiy Pienchmen, 
noticed by La Oioze, iii his “Voyage Littdraire,” ivho de- 
signates 'the -writers in this most tantalising mannei “ Les 
auteurs sent gens de mente, et qui entendent tons parfaite- 
ment I’Anglois , Messis S B , le M D , et le savant Mr 
I) ” Posterity has been partially let into the secret De 
Missy w'as one of the contributoi-s, and "Warburton commu- 
nicated his project of an edition of Velleius Paterculus This 
useful account of English books begins in 1733, and closes in 
1747, Hague, 23 vols * to this we must add the Journal 
Bi lianntqiie, m 18 vols , by Dr Matt, a foreign physician 
residing in London , this Journal exhibits a view of the state 
of English literature from 1750 to 1755 Gibboit bestows 
A high character on the journalist, who sometimes “ aspires 
to the character of a poet and a philosopher , one of the last 
disciples of the school of Pontenelle ” 
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Matt’s son pioduced lieie a aeview knowi to tno curious , 
Ills style and decisions often discover haste and heat, with' 
some striking observations alluding to his father, in his 
motto, Maty applies Virgil’s description of the j'oung Asi^- 
nius “Sequitur non passihus aiqnis He mjs no 

only lioldfa a monOiltf conversation with iljc public His ob- 
stinato resolution of carrung on this review uithout an 
associate, has shown its folly and its danger, for a fatal ill- 
ness produced a cessation, at once, of his periodical labours 

and his life , m it. v 

Other reviews, arc the Mimotres de Treioux, written by 
the Jesuits Then caustic censure and \ivncity of style 
made them redoubtable in their daj , they did not even spare 
their brothers The Journal Lillerairc, piiiitcd at tho 
Hague, was chiefly composed by Prosjiei Marchand, Sal- 
lengre, and Van Eften, i\ho were then young writers Tins 
list may be augmented b\ other jouinaN, which sonictinics 
mei it preseri ation in the history ot modern literature 
Our eat ly English journals notice only a feiv publications, 
wnth little acumen Of these, the “ Memoirs of Literature,” 
and tho “ Prooeiit Stnti of tho Republic of Letters,” are the 
best The Monthly Review, the venerable (now the de- 
ceased) mother of our journals, commenced in 1749 

it IS imposisilile to foi in a likrarj journal in a manner such 
ns might be w islied , it mubt be the w ork of manj , of diflcient 
tempers and talents An individual, however versatile and 
extensive his genius, would soon be exhausted Such a regular 
labour occasioned Baj lo a dangerous illness, and Maty fell a 
victim to his Review A prospect always extending ns we 
proceed the frequent novelty of tho matter, the pride of 
considering one’s self as the arbiter of literature, animate a 
journalist at the commencement of his career , but the literary 
Hercules becomes fatigued , and to supply bis craving pages 
he gives copious extracts, tall <^he journal becomes tcdioub, or 
fails in variety The Abbe Glallois was fioquently diverted 
from Continuing his journal, and Fontcncllc remarks, that this 
occupation was too restrictive for a mind so cxt< nsive as his ; 
the Abb6 could not resist the charms ol icvtlluig in a new' 
work, and gratifying any sudden curiosity which seized him , 
this interrupted perpetually tho regulanty which tho pubhc 
expects from ajouinahst 

_ The character of a perfect journalist would he only an ideal 
portrait, there are, however, some acquirements which are 
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indispensable He must be tolerably acquainted with tbe 
subjects be treats on , no common acquirement ' He must 
possess the literary Imtoiy ofTits oion times a science which, 
Fontenelle observes, is almost distinct from any other It is 
the result of an active curiosity, which takes a lively interest 
in the tastes and pursuits of the age while it saves the jour- 
nalist from some ridiculous blundeis We often see the mind 
of a reviewer half a century remote from the work reviewed 
A fine feehng of the vanous manners of writers, with a style' 
adapted to fix the attention of the indolent, and to win the 
untractable, should be his study , but candour is the bnghtest 
gem of cnticism! He ought not to throw eveiythmg mto 
the crucible, nor should he suffer the whole to pass as if he 
trembled to touch it Lampoons and satires m 'hme will lose 
their effect, as well as panegyrics He must learn to resist 
the seductions of his own pen the pretension of composmg a 
treatise on the subject, rather than on the hook he criticises — 
proud of insinuating that he gives, m a dozen pages, what the 
author himself has not been able to perform in his volumes 
Should he gain confidence by a popular delusion, and by un- 
worthy conduct, he may chance to bo mortified by the 
pardon or by the chabtisement of insulted genius The 
most noble criticism is that in which the critic is not the 
antagonist so much as the rival of the author. 


EECOVERT OF MANUSOEIPTS 

» 

OtTn ancient classics had a very narrow escape from total 
annihilation M,my have perished many are but fragments , 
« and chance, blind arbiter of the woiks of genius, has left us 
some, not of tbe highest value , which, however, have proved 
verj Uboful, as a test to show the pedantry of those who adore 
antiquity not fiom true feeling, but from traditional prejudice 
We lost a great number of ancient authors by the conquest 
of Egypt by the Saracens, which deprived Europe of the uue of 
the pajiyrus They could find no substitute, and knew no othei 
cvpcdient but writing on parchment, which became every day 
moi e seal ce and costlj Ignorance and barbarism unfortunately 
seized on Human manuscripts, and industriously defaced pages 
once imagined to have been immortal* The most elegant 
compositions of clabbic Home were converted mto the psalms 
of a breviary, or the prayers of a misbal. Livy and Tacitus 

TOT4 I o 
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“hide their diminished heads” to presen'^o the legend of a saintj 
and immortal tniths iveio converted into clum«^ fictions It 
happened that the most voluminous authors were the greatest 
sufferers, these ii eie prefeired, because their i olumc being the 
greatest, most profitably repaid their destro3’'ing industi^', and 
fumibhed amplci scope for future ti inscription ALiiy oi a 
Diodorus was jiroferred to the smaller works of Cicero or 
Horace, and it is to this circumstance that Juvenal, Pcrsius, 
and Martial have come dow n to us entii c, rather probably than 
to these pious personages preferring their obscenities, as 
some have sccused them At Eome, a part of a book of Livy 
was found, between the lines of a paiclimcnt but half cfluced 
on which they had substituted a book of the Bible, and a 
recent discoveiy' of Cicero JDc Republtcd, which la^ concealed 
under some monkish writing, shows the late of ancient manu- 
senpts * 

That the Monks had not in high \ encratioii the profane 
authors, appears by a facetious anecdote To rend the classics 
was consideicd as a verj' idle leei cation, and some held them 
in great honor To distinguish them from other books, they 
mvented a disgraceful sign when a monk asked for a pagan 
author, after making the general sign they used iii their 
manual and silent language w hen tlie^ w anted a book, he added 
n particular one, w Inch consibted in scratching under his ear, 
as a dog, which feels an itching, scratches himself in that 
place with his paw' — because, said thej', an unbclici er is com- 
pared to a dog I In this manner they expressed an ilcliinq 
for those dogs Virgil or Horace*")" 

There have been ages when, for the possession of a manu- 
script, some would transfer an estate, oi leave in pawn for its 
loan Imndi eds of golden crow ns , and w hen o\ en the sale or 
loan of n, manusciipt was considered of such importance as to 
* Tins important political treatise arns disooiered in tlio jear 1S23, by 

'''“tican A treatise on ilio Kalms 
treatiBc 'nasnritton in the clear, minute chnmcter 
of ® s-w distinct truces of the larger lettcra 

MtonL to the infinite joy of the learned siicci.cdea in 

raring to the world one of the most iraporlnut arnil^ of tJio great 

fri biBbops and nbbots "began to consider learning ns pomicions to 

says ^wSon“*^ ignomncouith Chnsnnn sinipliciiy,” 

Pacatusm tlm Pagan authors was declared to inculcate 

rensomiig led others to say that the reading of 
the readers to Jcwb, it is 

»o io i hack on these vam efforts to stop the effect of the printing press. 
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have "been solemnly registered by public acts Absolute as was 
Jjouis be could not obtain the MS of Basis, an Arabian 
writei, from the libiaiy of the Faculty of Pans, to have a copy 
made, without pledging a hundred golden crowuis, and the 
president of his tieasuiy, chaiged-wuth this commission, sold 
part of his plate to make the deposit For the loan of a volume 
of Avicenna, a Baion offeied a pledge of ten marks of silver, 
winch was lefused because it was not eousidei ed equal to the 
risk mcurred of losing a volume of A\icenna 1 These events 
occuried in 1471 One cannot but smile, at <vn anteiior period, 
when a Countess of Anjou bought a favourite book of homihes 
for two bundled sheep, some skins of martins, and bu&hels of 
wheat and lye 

In those times, manuscripts were important ai tides of com- 
mcice, th^y^ieie excessively scaice, and preseived wuth the 
utmost care XJsuieis themselves considered them as precious 
objects for pawn A student of Pavia, who w'as i educed, raised 
a new foitune by leaving in pawm a manuscript of a body of 
law, and a grammarian, who w'as mined by a fiie, lebuilt his 
house wuth two small volumes of Cicero 

At tlie-iestoration of letteis, the researches of literary m6n 
weie chiefly directed to this point , evciy part of Europe and 
Gieccewas ran&acked, and, the glorious end considered, theie 
was something sublime in this humble mdustiy, which often 
recCveied a lost author of antiquity, and gave one moie classic 
to the world This occupation was earned on with enthu- 
siasm, and a kind of mania possessed many, who exhausted 
- then fortunes m distant voyages, and profuse prices In reading 
the correspondence of the learned Italians of these times, then 
adventures of manuscnpt-huntiug aie very amusing, and their 
mptmes, their congratulations, oi at times their condolence, 
and even their censures, am ah immoderate The acquisition 
of a province would »iot have given so much satisfaction as 
the dibcovery of an author little known, oi not known at all 
“ Oh, great gain* Oh, unexpected fehcity * I mtreat you, my 
Poggio, send me the manuscript as soon as possible, that I may 
see it before I die'” exclaims Aietino, in a letter overflowing 
w itli enthusiasm, on Poggio’s discovery of a copy of Quintilian 
Some of the half-witted, who joined in this great hunt, were 
often thi'ow'n out, and ^ some paid high for mauusciipts not 
authentic, the knave played on the bungluig amateur of 
manusciipts, whose credulity exceeded his purse But even 
among the learned, muph ill-blood was inflamed, he who had 
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teen most successful m acquinng manusenpts was envied by 
the less fortunate, and the glory of possessing a manuscript of 
Cicero seemed to approximate to that of being its author It 
IP curious to observe that in these vast importations into Italy 
of manuscripts from Asia, John Aunspa, who brought many 
hundreds of Greek manusenpts, laments that he had chosen 
more profane than sacred wnters, which circumstance he 
tells us was owing to the Greeks, who would not so easily 
part with theological works, but did not highly value profane 
writers* 

These manusenpts were discovered m the obscurest recesses 
of monastenes, they were not always imprisoned in libranes, 
but rotting in dark unfrequented corners with rubbish It 
requued not less ingenuity to find out places where to grope 
in, than to understand theialue of the acquisition An um- 
vereal ignorance then prevailed in the knowledge of ancient 
w nters A scholar of those times gave the first rank among 
the Latin wnters to one Valenus, whether he meant MartuI 
or Maximus is uncertain , he placed Plato and Tully among' 
the poets, and imagined that Ennius and Statius were contem 
poranes A libraiy of six hundred volumes was then consi* 
dered as an extraordinary collection 

Among those whose hves were devoted to this purpose, 
Poggio the Florentine stands distmguished , but he complains 
that his zeal was not assisted by the great He found under 
a heap nf rubbish m a decayed cofier, in a tower belongmg to 
the monasteiy of St Gallo, the work of Quiiitihan He is in- 
dignant at its foilom situation , at least, ho cries, it should 
have been preserved in the library of the monks , but T found 
it tntetei > imo quodam et ohscuro carcere — and to his great joy 
diew it out of its grave* The monks have been comphmented 
as the pieserveis of hterature, but by faets, like the present, 
their leal affection may be doubted 

Tlie most valuable copy of Tacitus, of whom so much is 
w anting, was hkew isc discovered in a monasteiy of Westphaha 
It is a cunoub circumstance m hteraiy historj’-,that we should 
owe Tacitus to this single copy, for the Eoman emperor of 
that name had copies of the u orks of his illustrious ancestor 
placed m all the libraiies of the empu-e, and every 3 ear had 
ten copies transciibed, but the Eoman libraries seem to have 
been all destroyed, and the imperial protection availed no-' 
thing against the teeth of time 

The original manuscript of Justinian’s Pandects was dis- 
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covered by the Pisans, wben they took a city in. Calabria , 
that vast code of laws had been in a manner unknown 
from the time of that empeior This cuiious hook was 
brought to Pisa , and when Pisa was taken by the Floren- 
tines, was transferred to Florence, where it is sinll preserved 

It sometimes happened that miinu<?cupts ^\ere discovoied 
m the last agonies of existence Papinus Masson found, in the 
house of a bookbinder of Lyons., the woiks of Agobard, the 
mechanic was on the point oP using the manuscripts to line 
the covers of his books * A page of the second decade of 
Livy, it is said, was found by a man of letters in the pai eh- 
ment of his battledore, while he was amusing himself in the 
countiy He hastened to the maker of the battledoie — but 
arrived too late! The man had finished the last page of 
Livy — about a week before 

Many woiks have undoubtedly peiished in this manusenpt 
state By a petition of Dr Dee to Queen Mary, in the 
Cotton library, it appears that Cicero’s tieatise De Replibhca 
was once extant in this country Huet observes that Pctio- 
mus was probably entire in the days of John of Sdhsbuiy, 
who quotes fragments, not now to be found in the remains 
of the Roman bard Raimond Soianzo, a lawyci in the 
papal court, possessed two books of Cicero “on dory,” 
which he presented to Petrarch, who lent them to a poor 
aged man of letters, formerly his preceptoi Uiged by ex- 
treme Avant, the old man pawned them, and returning homo 
died suddenly without having revealed wheie he had left 
them They have never been recoveied Petraieh speaks 
of them with ecstasy, and tells us that he had studied them 
perpetually Tw'O centuries afberwaids, this treatise on dory 
by Cicero was mentioned in a catalogue of books bequeathed 
to a monastery of nuns, but when inquired after was missing 
It was supposed that Petrus Alcyonius, physician to that 

* AgoWrd was Archbishop of Lyons, and ono of tho most learned men of 
the ninth eentury He was bom in 779, raised to the prelacy in 816, 
from nhich ho was oxpdled by Louis le De^nnaire for espousing the cause 
of his son Lothaire , he fled to Italy, but was restored to his sec in 833, 
djing in 840, when the Church canonized him He was a strenuous 
Churchman, but with enlightened views , and his stylo as an anthor is 
remarkable alike for its clearness and perfect simplicity His works were 
unknown until discoiered in the manner narrated nlwre, and acre pub- 
lished by the discoi ercr at Fans in 1603, the originals being bequeathed 
to ~the Royal Library at his death On eaammation, several errors were 
found in this edition, and a new one was published m 1662, to which an- 
other treatise by Agobord was added 
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Jionsehold, purloined it, ind after transcnbing as much of it 
as he could into his own wntmgs.had destroyed the original 
Alcyonius, in his book J)e Exilto, the critics observed, had 
many splendid passages which stood isolated in his work, and 
ueie quite above his genius The beggar, oi in this case 
the thief, was detected by mending h-s rags mth patches of 
purple and gold 

In tins age of manuscript, there is leason to beheve, that 
when a man of letters accidentally obtained an unknown 
uork, he did not make the fairest use of it, but cautiously 
concealed it fiom his contemporaries Leonaid Aretino, a 
distinguished scholar at the dawn of modern literature, haying 
found a Greek manuscript of Procopius De Bello Gotfneo, 
translated it into Latin, and published the woik, but cou- 
ccahng the authoi’s name, it passed as his own, till another 
minuscnpt of the same work being dug out of its grave, the 
fraud of Aretino w as apparent Barbosa, a bishop of Ugento, 
in 1649, has printed among his woiks a treatise, obtained by 
one of ins doniestico bringing in a fish i oiled m a leaf of 
written papei, which his cimosity led him to examme. He 
was sufficiently interested to run out and search the fish 
maiket, tiU he found the manusenpt out of which it had 
been tom Ho published it, under the title Be Officio 
JBjpiscopi Machiavelli acted more adroitly in a similar 
case , a manuscniit of the 'Apophthegms of the Ancients by 
Plutarch having fallen into his hands, he selected those 
which pleased him, and put them mto the meuth of his heio 
Castrucio Castiicani 

In more recent times, ne might collect many cunous anec- 
dotes concerning manusenpts Su Eobert Cotton one day at 
his tailor’s discovered that the man was holding in his hand, 
readj'^ to cut up foi measures — an original Magna Charts, 
with all its appendages of seals and signatures This anec- 
dote 13 told by Colomids, who long resided in this country , 
and an oiigmal Magna Charta is preserved in the Cottoman 
libiary exhibiting marks of dilapidation 

Cardinal Qianvelle* left behmd him several chests filled 
uith a prodigious quantity of letters wiitten in difiercnt 
languages, commented, noted, and underlmed "by his oun 
. hand These curious manuscripts, after his death, were left 
in n garret to the mercy of the lain and the rats Five or 


* The celebrated munster of Fbilip II 
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BIX of these chests the sfcewaid sold to the gfioceis It was 
then that a discoveiy was made of this tieasuie Several 
learned men occupied themselves in collecting sufficient of 
the^e literary relics to form eighly thick folios, consisting of 
original letters by all the crowned heads in Europe, with 
instructions for ambassadors, and othei state-papeis 

A valuable secret history by Sir George Mackenzie, the 
king’s advocate in Scotland, was lesciicd from a mass of 
waste paper sold to a grocei, who had the good sense to 
disci iminatc it, and communicated this curious memonal to 
Di JVI'Uiie The ongiiial, m the handwiiting of its author, 
has been deposited in the Advocate’s Library There is an 
hiatus, which contained the histoiy of six jeats Tins work 
excited inquiry after the rest of the MSS , which were found 
to be nothing more than the sweepmgs of an attorney’s 
office 

-Montaigne’s Journal of his Travels into Italy has been 
but recently published A prebendary of Pengoid, travelling 
thiough this piovince to make lesearches relative to its his- 
tory, arrived at the ancient ehdteau of Montaigne, in posses- 
sion of a descendant of this gieat man He inquired for the 
archives, if theie had been any He was shown an old worm- 
eaten coder, which had long held papeis untouched by the 
incurious generations of Montaigne Stifled m clouds of 
dust, he drew out the original m inuscript of the travels of 
Montngne Two-thirds ot the work aie in the handwriting 
of Montaigne, and the rest is wiitten by a servint, who 
always speaks of his master in the third person But he 
must have written what Montaigne dictated, as the expies- 
sioiis and the egotisms are all Montaurne’s ’The bad writing 
-and 01 thograjihy made it almost unintelligible They con- 
fiimed Montaigne’s own obseivation, that he was veiy negli 
gent m the coriection of his works 

Our ancestors were great hiders of manuscripts Dr Dee’s 
singulu MSS were found m the secret drawer of a chest, 
which had passed tlirough many hands undiscovered, and 
th it vabt collection of state-papers of Thurloe’s the secretary 
of Cromwell which formed about sev'enty v'olumes in the' 
original manuscripts, accidentally fell out of the false ceilmg 
of some chambers in Lmcoln’s-Iim 

A considerable portion of Lady Mary "Wortley Montagu’s 
Letters I discovered m the hands of an attorney family- 
papers are often consigned to offices of lawyers, where many 
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valuable manusciipts are buned Posthumous publications 
of this kind are too frequently made from soivlid motives 
discernment and taste would oidy be detnmental to the views 
of bulky publishers * 


SKETCHES OF CRITICISM 

It may, perhaps, he some satisfaction to show the young 
writer, that the most celebrated ancients have been as rudely 
subjected to the tj ranny of criticism as the moderns De- 
ti action has ever poured the “ waters of bitterness ” 

It was given out, that Homer had stolen from anterior 
poets whatever w as most remaikable m the Iliad and Odyssey 
Nnuentes even points out the souice in the library at Mem- 
phis in a temple of Vulcan, which according to him the blind 
bard completely pillaged Undoubtedly there were good 
poets before Homer , how absurd to conceive that an elabo- 
rate poem could be the first* We have indeed ncoounts of 
antenor poets, and apparently of epics, before Homer, iEhan 
notices Syagrus, who composed a poem on the Siege of Troy , 
and Suidas the poem of Ooi innus, from which it is said Homer 
gieatly borrowed Why did Plato so severely condemn the 
great bard, and imitate him ? 

Sophocles was brought to tnal by his children as a lunatic , 
and some, who censured the inequalities of this poet, have 
also condemned the vanity of Pindar, the rough verses of 
iEschylus , and Eunpides, for the conduct of his plots 
Socrates, considei edits the wisest and the most moial of 
men, Ciceio treated as an usurer, and the pedant Athenceus 
As illiterate , the Litter points out as a Socratic folly our 
philosopher disserting on the nature of justice before his 
judges, who were so many thieves The malignant buf- 
foonery of Aristophanes treats him much worse , but he, as 
Joitin says, was a great wit, but a great rascal 
Plato— who has been called, by Clement of Alevandna, 
the Moses of Athens , the philosopher of the Chnstians, by 

* One of tlie most curious modem discoveries was that of the Fairfax 
npera and correspondence by the late J N Hughes, of Wineboster, vrho- 
purohased nt a sale at Leeds Castle, Kent, a box apparently filled with old 
coloured paving tiles , oir removing the upper layers he fouud a large mniw 
of manuscripts of the timd of the Civil wars, evideutly tlius packed for con* 
cealmentj they have since been published, and add most valoable infor* 
mation to this interesting period of English bistoxy 
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Arnobms , and tlie god of philosophers, hy Ciceio — ^AthenJBus 
accuses of envy, Theopompus of lying, Suidas of avarice, 
Aulus Gellius, of robbery, Porphyry, -of incontinence, and 
Aristophanes, of impiety. 

Aristotle, whose industry composed more than four hundred 
volumes, has not been less spared by the critics , Diogenes 
Laei tius, Cicero, and Plutarch, have forgotten noth mg that 
can tend to show his ignorance, lus ambition, and his vanity 

It has been said, that Plato was so envious of the celebri^ 
of Democritus, that he proposed burning all his works , but 
Jhat Amydis and Clinias prevented it, by remonstrating that 
there were copies of them eveiy where, and Aristotle was 
agitated by the same passion against all the philosophers his 
predecessors 

Virgil IS destitute of mvention, if we aie to give credit to 
Pliny, Carbilius, and Seneca Caligula has absolutely denied 
him even mediocrity , Herennus has marked his faults , and 
Penlius Paustinus has furnished a thick volume with his 
plagiansms Even the authoi of his apology has confessed, 
that he has stolen from Homer his greatest beauties , from 
Apollonius Bhodius, many of his pathetic passages, from 
Kicander, hints for his Qeorgics , and this does not termmate 
tne catalogue 

Horace censures the coaisehumom of Plautus, and Horace, 
in his turn, has been blamed for the free use he made of the 
- Greek minor poets 

The majority of the critics regard Pliny’s Hatuial History 
only as a heap of fables , and Pbny cannot bear with Diodorus 
and Vopiscus , and in one comprehensive criticism, treats all 
the historians as nan^ators of fables 

Livy has been leproached for his aveision to the Gauls, 
Dion, for his hatred of the republic , Velleius Paterculus, for 
spcalnng too kindly of the vices of libenus, and Herodotus 
and Plutarch, foi their excessive paitiality to their own 
country while the latter has written an entire treatise on 
the malignity of Herodotus Xenophon and Quintus Curtius 
have been considered rather as novelists than histonans , and 
Tacitus has been censured for Ins' audacity in pretending to 
discover the political springs and secret causes of events 
Dionysius of Harbcnrnas«us has made an elaborate attack on 
Thucydides for the unskilful choice of his subject, and his 
manner of ti eating it Dionj sius would have nothing written 
but what tended to the glory of his country and the pleasure 
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of the leader — as if history were a song ' adds Hobhes, who 
also shovis a pereonal motive in this attack The same 
Dionysius severely ciiticises the style of Xenophop^ who, he 
sajs, in attempting to elevate Ins stylo, shows Inmself inca- 
pable of supporting it Polybius lias been blamed for his 
frequent iiitioduction of leflections which interrupt the 
thread of his narrative, and Sallust has been blamed by 
Cato for mdulging his own piivate passions, and studiously 
conceahng many of the glorious actions of Cicero The 
Jewish historian, Josephus, is accubcd of not having designed 
Ins history lor his owm people so much as foi the Gieeks and 
Bomans, avhom he takes the utmost caie never to offend 
Josephus assumes a Homan name, Flavius , and considering 
his nation as entirely subjugated, to make them appear dig- 
nified to their conquerors, alteis what he himself calls the 
SolybooLs It is well known how widely he difiers fiom 
the scnptural accounts Some have said of Cicero, that 
there is no connexion, and to adopt their own figures, no 
blood and noves, in what his admirers so warmly extol 
Cold in his extemporaneous cffubions, artificial in Ins exor- 
diums, tiifling in Ills strained railleiy, and tiresome m Ins 
digressions This is saying a good deal about Cicero 

Quintilian does not bp<ire Seneca , and Demosthenes, called 
by Cicero the prmce of orators, has, according to Heianippus, 
more of art than of nature To Domades, his orations appear 
too much laboured , others have thought him too dry , and, 
if we may trust ^schiucs, Ins language is by no means pure 
The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, and the Dcipuosophists 
of Athenseus, while they have been extolled by one paity, 
have been degraded by another They have beiSn consideied 
as botchers of rags and icmiiants, their diligence has not 
been accolnpanicd by judgment, and their taste inclined more 
to the fiivolous than to the useful Compilers, indeed, are 
liable to a hard fate, for little distinction is made m their 
ranks , a disagreeable situation, in which honest Bmtou seems 
to have been placed , for he says of his woik, that some will 
cry out, “ This is a thmge of meeie mdustrie , a collection 
avithout wat or invention , a very toy ' So men are valued , 
their labours vilified by fellowes of no woith themselves, as 
things of nought Who could not have done as much? 
Some nnderstande too httle, and some too much ” 

Should wo proceed with this hst to our own country, and 
to our own times, it might be cunously augmented, and show 
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tho woild wbafc men the Ciitics aie! but, peibaps, enough 
has been said to soothe irntated genius, and to shame fas- 
tidious ciiticism “ I would beg the critics to remembci,” 
the Eail of Eoscommon writes, in his preface to Horace’s 
Art of Poetrj"-, “ that Horace owed liis favoui and his fortune 
to the character given of him by Virgil and Yams, that 
Euiidanius and Poliio are still valued h}’^ what Horace says of 
them , and that, in their golden age, theie was a good under- 
standing among tho ingenious , and those who were tho most 
esteemed, were the best natured ” 


THE PERSECUTED LEA.ENED 

Those who have laboured most zealously to instruct man- 
kmd have been those who have suffored most from ignorance , 
and tho discoverers of new arts and sciences have hardly ever 
lived to see them accepted by the world With a noble poi- 
ception of his own genius, Lord Bacon, in his piophetic Will, 
thus expresses himself “ For my name and memory, I kiave 
it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foieign nations, and 
the next ages ” Before the times of Ghilileo and Harvey the 
world believed in the stagnation of the blood, and the diurnal 
immovability of the eai th , and for denying thes.e the one was 
persecuted and the othei ridiculed 

The intelligence and the vutue of Sociates were punished 
with death Anaxagoras, when ho attempted to piopagate a 
just notion of the Supreme Being, was dragged to prison 
Aiistotle, aftei a long senes of persecution, swallowed poison 
Heiaclitus, toimented by his countiymen, broke off all inter- 
course with men The great geometricians and chemists, as 
“Geibert, Eoger Bacoii, and Comehus Agiippa, uere abhorred 
as magicians Pope Geibert, as Bishop Otho gravely relates, 
obtained the pontificate by having given himself up entirely 
to the devil others suspected him, too, of holding an m- 
tercourse with demons, but this was indeed a devilish 
ago I 

Yirgilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, havmg asseited that there 
existed antipodes, the Archbishop of jMentz declared him a 
heretic; and the Abbot Tnthemius, who was fond of im- 
proving stenography, or the art of secret wntmg, having 
pubhshed several cunous works on this subject, they were 
condemned, as works full of diabolical mystmes, and 
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Fredenc II , Elector Palatine, ordered Tnthemius’s original 
work, which was in his library, to be publicly burnt 

Galileo was condemned at Pome publicly to disavow sentU 
ments, the truth of uhieh must have been to him abundantly 
manifest “ Are these then my judges ?” he exclaimed, in 
retiring from the inquisitors, whose ignorance astonished him 
He was imprisoned, and I’jsited by Milton, who tells us, ho 
was then poor and did The confessor of his w idow, taking 
advantage of her piety, perused the MSS of this great phi* 
losopher, and destroyed such as m judgment were not fit 
to be known to the world • 

Gabnel Naudd, in his apology for those great men who 
have been accused of magpc, has recorded a melancholy 
number of the most eminent scholars, who have found, that 
to have been successful in their studies, was a success which 
harassed them with continual pcrsucvtion — a prison or a 
grave' 

Cornehus Agnppa was compelled to flj his country, and 
the enjoyment of a laige income, merely for having displa>ed 
a few philosophical experiments, which now every school-boy 
can perform , but more paiticularlj having attacked the then 
prevaihng opinion, that St Anno had three husbands, he was 
obliged to fly from place to place The pcojile beheld him as 
an object of horror , and when he walked, ho found the streets 
empty at his approach 

In those times, it was a common opmion to suspect every 
great man of an intercounie with some familiar spint The 
fuvounte black dog of Agnppa was supposed to be a demon 
■\Vben Urban Grandier, another victim to the age, w.as> led to 
the stake, a large fly settled on his> head a monk, who had 
heard that Beelzebub signifies m Hebrew the God of Elies, 
reported that he saw this spint i.orae to take possession of 
him M de Langier, a French minister, who employed many 
spies, was frequently accused of diabolical communication 
Sixtus the EVth, Mareched Faber, Eoger Bacon, Csesar Borgia, 
his son Alexander Y1 , and others, like Socrates, had their 
diabolical attendant 

Cardan was believed tj be a magician An able naturahst, 
who happened to know something of the arcana of natura 
w« immediately suspected of magic Even the learned them- 
selves, who had not apphed to natural philosophy, seem to 
h^e ^nted with the same feelings as the most ignorant , for 
when Albert, usually called the Great, an epithet it has been 
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said that lie derived from his name Le Gi'oot, constnicted a 
carious piece of mechanism, whioh sent forth distinct vocal 
sounds^ Thomas Aquinas was so much terriHed at it, that he 
struck it with his staff, and, to the mortification of Albert, 
annihilated the curious labour of thirty years 1 

Petrarch was less desirous of the laurel for the honour, 
than for the hope of being sheltered by it from the thunder 
of the pnests, by whom both he and his brother poets were 
continually threatened They could not imagine a poet, 
without supposmg him to hold an intercourse with some 
demon This was, os Abb4 Besnel obberves, havmg a most 
exalted idea of poetiy, though a very bad one of poets An 
anti'poetic Dominican was notoiious for persecuting all 
verse-makers , whose power he attributed to the effects of 
he) esij mA magic The lights of philosophy have dispersed 
all these accusations of magic, and have shown a dreadful 
cham of pei]uries and conspiracies 
Descartes was horribly persecuted m Holland, when he first 
I published his opmions Yoetius, a bigot of great infiuciico 
at Utrecht, accused him of atheism, and had even projected 
m his mind to have this philosopher burnt at Utrecht in an 
extraordinary fire, which, kindled on an emmence, might be 
observed by the seven provinces Mr Hallain has observed, 
that “the ordeal of fire was the gieat purifier of books and 
men ” This peisccution of science and genius labted till the 
close of the seventeenth century 

“ If the metaphysician stood a chance of bemg burnt as a 
heretic, the natural philosopher was not in less jeopardy as a 
magician,” is an observation of the same writer, which sums 
up the whole 


POVERTY OF THE LEARNED 

PonTUOT has larely condescended to bo the companion of 
genius others find a hundred by-roads to her palace , there 
IS but one open, and that a very indifferent one, for men of let- 
ters Were we to erect an asylum for venerable genius, as we 
do for the brave and the helpless part of om citizens, it might 
be inscribed, “An Hospital for Incurables-'” When even Fame 
will not protect the man of genius from Panune, Chanty ought 
Nor should such an act be considered as a debt incurred by 
the helpless member, but a just tnbute we pay m his person 
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to Genius itself Even in these ciihghtcnod limes, tnanv liave 
lived in obscurity, while their leputnfcion was, widely Spread, 
and liave peiishcd in poverty, wlnle thoir worhs weit) enrich- 
ing the bookselleis 

Of the heroes of modem literature the necounts arc as 
copious ns they arc sorrow ful 

Xylnnder sold his notes on Dion Cassius foi a dinner IIo 
tells us that at the age of eighteen he studied to acquire 
gloij, but at tvvent)-live he studied to get bread 

Cervantes, the iininoitnl gimus of Spam, is supposed to 
have w anted food , Camovns, the sohtii\ pride of X^ortugal, 
deprived of the ncceshints of life, ptrished m an hospitil at 
Lisbon This fact has been accidcntiilly piescrvcd in an 
entry in a copy of the first edition of tlie Lusiad, in tlie ]) 0 »ses- 
61011 of Lord iloDnnd It is a note, wntUn by a friar who 
must hav e hcen a w itiicss of the dy in ^ scene of the poet, 
and probably received the volume vvIiicTi now preserves the 
ead memorial, and which recalled it to his mind, from the 
hands of the unhappy poet — ^\^nt a lament iblo thing to 
see so groat a genius so ill rewarded' I saw him die in an 
hospital m Lisbon, without hav mg a sheet or shroud, una 
satiana, to cover him, after having triumphed in the East 
Indies, and sailed 5300 leagues * uhat good advice for those 
who weaiy themselves nightand da> in study without profit'” 
Camoens, when some fubilgo complained that he had not per- 
formed his proniibo in vviitnig boine verses for him, replied, 
“When I wiolc verges I was young, had sufficient food was 
a lover, and beloved by many fnends and by’ the ladies, then 
I felt poetical ardour now I hav e no spiiats, no peace of 
mind See tliero my J nv .ancse, vv ho nsKs me foi tw o pieces to 
purchase firing, and I have them not to give lam” The 
Poituguese, altei las death, bestowed on the man of genius 
they had stai ved,tho appellation of Great '* Vondel, the Dutch 

* For Bome tune previous to his death lie was in so nbjcct a state of 
poverty as to be dependout for sabsisioncc upon the exertions of bis f utli 
fill servant Antonio, n native of Java, whom bo bad brought with bun from 
India, and wbo was accustomed to beg by night for tlio bread whicli a as to 
save bis unhappy master from perishing by want the next daj ' Camoens, 
when death at last put an end to a life which misfortune and ucg}ei.t liad 
rendered insnpportablc, was domed the solace of liavanghis faithful Antoiuo 
to close Lis eyes Ho was aged only fiftj five when he breathed Jus last in 
the hoepital This event occurred inlfiTD, but so little regard was paid 
to the memory of this groat man that the day ormonth on which hocxpired 
remains tminowu,— Adamson’s Mcmoits of Camdens, 1820 , 
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Shakspeare, after composing a numljer of populai tiagedies, 
lived in great poverty, and died at ninety yeais of age , then 
he had his colSn' earned by fomteen poets, who without his 
genius probably partook of his wretchedness 

The great Tasso was reduced to such a dilemma that he 
was obliged to borrow a ciown for a week’s subsistence He - 
alludes_to his distress when, entreating his cat to assist him, 
during the night, with the lustre of her eyes — “ J^on avendo 
canddeyet isonvoe t suoi vetsi!” having no candle to see 
to write his verses 

'\\nien the liberality of Alphonso enabled Ariosto to build 
a small house, it seems that it was but ill furnished "When 
told that such a building was not fit foi one who had raised 
so many fine palaces in his wiitings, he answered, that the 
struetuie of tooid^ and that of stones was not the same thing 
** Chepervi le pieire, e porvt le pmolo, non e il medesxmo ^ 
At Ferrari this house is still sboivn “ Parva sed apta ” ho 
calls it, but exults that it vras paid foi with his own money 
This was in a moment of good humour, which he did not 
always enjoy , for m his Satires he bitterly complains of 
-the bondage of dependence and poverty Little thought the 
poet that the cowwnmo would older this small house to be 
purchased with their own funds, that it might be dedicated to 
Ins immortal memoiy 

Cardinal Bentivoglio, the ornament of Italy and of litera- 
ture, languished, in his old age, in the most distressful 
poverty , and having sold his palace to satisfy his ci-editors, 
left nothing behind him but Ins reputation The learned 
Pomponius Lsetus hved in such a state of poverty, that Ins 
fnend Plalana, who wrote the lives of the popes, and also a 
book of cookery, introduces him into the cookeiy book by a 
facetious observation, that " If Pomponius Lmtus should be 
robbed of a couple of eggs, ho would not have wheiew'ithal 
to purchase tw^o other eggs ” The history of AJdrovandus is 
noble and pathetic , havmg expended a laige fortune in form- 
ing his collections of natural hibtorj', and employing the fiist 
artists in Em ope, he w'as suffered -to die in the hospital of 
that eitj , to w hose fame he had eminently contnbuted 

Du liver, a oelebiated French poet, w’as constrained tf 
mte with rapidity, and to live in the cottage of an obscnrv 
village His bookseller bought his heroic verses for one 
hundred sols the bundled lines, and the smaller ones for fifty 
j sols. What an interesting picture has a contempoiaiy given 
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of a to this poor and ingenious Author * “ On a fine 

summer day we went to him at some distance from ton n. 
He received us with joy, talked to us of his numerous pro* 
leots, and showed us several of his works But n hat more 
interested us was, that, though dreading to expose to us his 
poverty, he contrived to ofier some refreshments Wo seated 
ourselves under a wide oak, the tahle-cloth was spread on the 
grass, his wife brought us some milk, nith fresh water and 
brown bread, and he picked a basket of cherries He wel- 
comed us nith gaiety, but we could not take kaic of this 
amiable man, now grown old, ivithout teais, to see him so ill 
treated by fortune, and to have nothing left but literary 
honour 

Vaugelas, the most polished n nter of the French language, 
who devoted thirty years to his translation of Quintus Cur- 
tins, (a circumstance n hich modern translators can have no 
conception of), died possessed of nothing valuable but his 
precious manuscripts This ingenious scholar left his corpse 
to the surgeons, fot the benefit of his creditors ' 

Louis the Fourt^nth honoured Racine and Boileau with a 
pnvate monthly audience One day the king asked what 
there was new in the literaiy world Racine answered, that 
he had seen a melancholy spectacle m the house of Corneille, 
whom he found dj ing, deprived oven of a little broth 1 The 
king preserved a profound silence , and sent the dying poet a 
sum of money 

Drydcn, for less than three hundred pounds, sold Tonson 
ten thousand verses, os may be seen by the agreement 

Furchas, who in the reign of our first James, had spent his 
life in compiling his PelaUon of the World, when he gave it 
to the public, lor the rew ard of his labours w as throw n into 
prison, at the suit of his printer Yet this was the book 
which, he informs Charles 1 in his dedication, his father read 
every night with great profit and satiataction 

The Marquis of Worcester, in a petition to parliament, in 
the reign of Charles 11 , ofiered to publish the hundn.d pro- 
ce'^ses and machines, enumerated in his Vv-'y curious “ Cente- 
nary of liueiitious,” on condition that money should be 
grmted to extricate him from the difficult us in which he had 
invoiced hmselj by the prosecution of U'.iful discoveries The 
petition docs not ajipeai to ha\e been attended to! Many of 
these admirable uiventions weie lost The s/eam-cnyiac and 
the telegraph may he traced among them 
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If appeals by the Harleiaii MS 7624, that Eushworth, the 
author of the “ Historical Collections,” passed the last years 
of his life ID gaol, where indeed he died Aftei the Eestora- 
tion, when ho presented to the king several of the pnvy 
council’s books, which he had preserved from loin, he received 
for his only reward the thanks of hs majesty 

Eymer, the collector of the Feedenv, must have been sadly 
reduced, bv the following letter, 1 found addressed by Peter 
le Neve, Norroy, to the Earl of Oxford 

“ I am desired by Mi E 3 mer, historiographer, to lay before 
your loidship the circumstances of his affairs He was forced 
some years back to part mth all his choice printed books to 
subsist himself and now, he says, he must be forced, for 
subsistence, to sell all his MS collections to the best bidder, 
u ithout 3 our lordship will be pleased to bu 3 ' them for the 
queen’s library They are fifty volumes in folio, of public 
affairs, \\ hich ho hath collected, but not printed The price 
he asks is five hundred pounds ” 

Simon Ockley, a learned student in Oriental literature, 
addresses a letter to the same earl, in which he paints his 
distresses m glowing colours After ha\ ing devoted his life 
to Asiatic TLsearches, then very uncommon, he had the mor- 
tification of dating Ills preface to his great woik from Cam- 
bridge Castle, where ho was confined for debt , and, with an 
air of tiiumph, feels a mart 3 'r’s enthusiasm m the cause for 
which he perishes 

He publibhed his first volume of the History of the Sara- 
cens in 1708, and, aidently pursuing his oriental studies, 
published his second, ten 3 ears afterwards, without any 
patronage Alluding to the encouragement necessary to 
bestow on youth, to remove the ob'^tacles to such studies, he 
observes, that “young men wiU baldly come in on the pros- 
pect of finding leisure, lu a piison, to tianscnbe those papers 
loi the press, which thev ha\e collected with indefatigable 
labour, rnd oftentimes at the expense of their iest,aiid all the 
other com enicuces cl life, for the service of the public No • 
though I were to assure them, fiom my own experience, that 
X have enjoyed more dt uc liberty, moi e happy leisure, and 
more solid lepose, in sus months HEBE, than m thrice the 
«ame number of 3 cars befoio Evil is the condition of that 
\i\touan who undertakes to write the lives of others, brfoi e 
\e knows how to live himself — ^Not that 1 speak thus as if I 
thought 1 had an 3 jiut cause to be angiy with the world — 
Tor.. T. 
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flid always in my judgment give tlio possession of toi^dom the 
preference to that of richer 

Spenser, the child of Pnney, languished out his life in 
misery “Lord Burleigh,” says Granger, “who it is said 
prevented the queen gi% ing him a hundi ed pounds, seems to 
have thought the lowest cleik in his office a moie deser\nng 
peraon ” Mr Malone attempts to show that Spenser had a 
small pension , hut the poet’s querulous verses must not he 
forgotten — 

“ Full little tnovest tliou, that hast not tiyd, 
yrhnt Hell it is, m suing long to hide ” 

To lose good days — ^to waste long nights — and, as ho feel- 
mgly exclaims, 

“To fami, to crouch, to wait, to ndc, to run, 

To speed, to give, to want, to be undone 1” 

How affecting is the death of Sydenham, who had devoted 
his life to a laborious aercion of Plato' He died m a 
sponging-house, and it was his death which appevrs to have 
given rise to the Literary Fund “ for the reliel of disticsscd 
authors 

Who ^vlll pursue important labours when they read these 
anecdotes ? Dr Edmund Castell spent a great part of his 
life in compiling his Lexicon Sepiagloiton, on which he 
bestowed incredible pains, and expended on it no less than 
12,000? , broke his constitution, and exhausted his fortune 
At length it was pnnted, but the copies remained unsold on 
his hands He exhibits a curious picture of literary labour 
in his preface “As for myself, I liaic been unceasingly 
occupied foi such a number oi yeare in tins mass,”.iIZb7en<?ino 

* 3Tiis melancholy event happened in 178S, fifteen years after the onginal 
projector of the Literary Fund, Mr David 'Williams, had endeavour^ to 
establish itf It appears that Mr Flovcr Sydenham was arrested “for a 
small debt, he never spoke after being arrested, and sunk under the 
pressure of his calamity ” This is the published record of the event hy 
the officers of the present fund, and these simple words are sufficiently 
jjJicabie of the harrowing nature of the catastrophe, it was strongly felt 
that Mr 'Williams’ hopeful plan of preventing a second act so fatal should 
he encouraged A small literary club took the imtiative, and subsenbed a 
few gnineos to pay for such advertisements os were necess-iry to keep the 
intended objects of the founder before the public, and sohcit its aid Two 
years afterwards^ committee was formed, another two years saw it take 
position among the estabhshed institutions of the country In 1813 it 
ohtamed a royal charter In its career it lias reheved upwards of 1300 
applicant^ and devoted to that purpose 47,725^ 
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he calls them, ‘'that that day seemed, as itvrere, a holiday m 
winch I have not laboured so much as sixteen or eighteen 
hours in these enlarging lexicons and Polyglot Bibles ” 

Le Sage resided in a little cottage while he supplied the 
norld with then ‘most agieeable novels, and appears to have 
derived the sources of his existence in his old age Corn the 
filial exertions of an excellent son, who was an actor of some 
genius I wi&h, however, that every man of letters could 
apply to himself the epitaph of this delightful writer — 

Sons cc tombean git Ls Sage, abitin 
Far le ciseau do K Porque importune, 

S'll no fut pas ami de la fortune, 

II fut toujours ami do la vertn ” 

Many years after this article had been written, I published 
“ Calamities of Authors,” confining myself to those of our 
own countiy, the catalogue is incomplete, hut far too 
numerous 


IMPRISONMENT OF THE LEARNED. 

Ian?nTSoir\'i!KT has not alwaj s disturbed the man of letters 
in the progress of his studies, but has unquestionably greatly 
promoted them 

In prison Boethius composed his work on the Consolations 
of Philosophy , and Giotius wrote his Commentaiy on Saint 
Matthew , wath othci woiks the detail of his allotment of 
lime to difieieut studies, durmg his confinement, is very 
instractive 

Buchanan, m the dungeon of a monastery in Portugal, 
composed his excellent Paraphrases of the Psalms of David 
t)en antes composed the most asrreeable book in the Spanish 
language during his captivity in Baibary 

Pleta, aw eU-knowii law production, was written by a person 
confined in the Fleet for debt , the name of the place, though 
not that of the author , has thus been piescrvcd , and another 
woik, “Fleta Minor, or the Law's of Art and Isaturo in 
Iniowing the bodies of hletaU Ac by Sir John Pettus, 
16S3,” received its title fiom the circumstance of lus having 
tianslated it from the Geianan during his confinement in this 
pnson 

' Louis the Tw'elfth, w hen Duke of Orleans, was long im- 
prisoned in the Tower of Bourges applying himself to his 

D 2 
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ftudies, winch he Ijad hitherto licglected, ho hecame, in con* 
sequence, an enlightened monarch 
Margaret, queen of Henry the Fourth, King of France, 
confined in the Louvre, pursued very warmly the studies of 
elegant literature, and composed a very skilful apology for 
the irregularities of her conduct 
Sir Walter Baleigh’s unfinished Hi^toiy of the World, 
which leaves us to regret that later ages had not been cele- 
brated by his eloquence, was the fruits of eleven years of im- 

i insonment It was written lor the use of Pnnee Heniy, as 
le and Dallington, who also wrote “ Aphoiasms’* for the 
same prmce, have told us, the pnnee looked o\er the manu- 
senpt Of Raleigh it is obsened, to employ the language of 
Hume, “The> wers -truck with the evtcn«u e genius ol the 
man, who, being educated amidst na%al and military enter- 
pnses, had surpassed, in the pursuits of literature, c\en those 
of the most recluse and sedentary lives , and they admired 
his unbroken magnan'mity, which, at his age, and under his 
circumstances, could engage him to undertake and execute so 
great a work, as his History of the World *’ He was assisted 
in this great work bj the learning of several eminent persons, 
a cin umstance which has not been usually noticed 
The plan of the " Henriadc" was sketched, and the 
greater part composed, bj Voltnire dunng his impnbonnicnt 
in the Bastile , and “ the Pilgrim’s Progress” of Runyan was 
performed in the circuit of a pnson’s widls 

Howell, the author of “Familiar Letters,” wrote the chief 
part of them, and almost all his other works, dunng his long 
confinement in the Fleet pnson he emploj cd his fertile pen 
for subsistence , and in all his books we find much entertain- 
ment 

' Lydiat, while confined in the King’s Bench for debt, wrote 
his Annotations on the Parian Chronicle, which were first 
puhluhed by Pndeaux He was the learned scholar alluded 
to bj Johnson, an allusion not known to Boswell and 
others 

The learned Seldcn, committed to pnson for his attacks on 
the divme nght of tithes and the king’s prerogative, prepared 
during ms confinement his “ History of Eiidmer,” ennehed by 
his notes 

Cardinal Pohgnac formed the design of refuting the argu- 
ments of the sceptics w Inch Bayle had been renew ing in his 
dictionaiy , but his pubhc occupations hindered him. Two 
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exiles at leugfch fortunately gave lum tlie leisure , and the 
Aiiti-Lucretius ib the fruit of the court disgraces of its 
author 

Froret, when imprisoned in the Bastile, was pertnitted only 
to hai e Baj le for his companion His dictionary was always 
before him, and his principles were got by heart To this ' 
circumstance we owe his works, animated by all the powers 
of scepticism 

Sir "William Divenant finished his poem of Gondibert 
during his confinement by the rebels in Cansbrook C.istle 
George ithcrs dedicates his “ Shepherds Hunting,” “ To 
his friends, my visitants in the Marshalsea ” these 
” eclogues” hai mg been pnnted in his impi isoninent * 

" Be Foe, confined in Newgate foi a political pamphlet, 
began his “Eeiiew,” a periodical paper, which was ex- 
tended to nine thick volumes in qinito, and it has been sup- 
posed served as the model of the celebrated papers of Steele 

Wicquefort’s cunous work “ on Ambassadors” is dated from 
his pnson, where he had been confined for st ite affairs He 
softened the rigour of those heavy hours by several historical 
works 

One of the most interesting facts of this kind is the fate 
of an Italian scholar, of the name of Maggi Early addicted 
to the study of the sciences, and particularly to the mathe- 
matics, and military architecture, he successfully defended 

* Witliers, tLnragliont these wniqae eclogues, which are supposed to 
namte the discourses of “ fneudlv shepherds” who visit him — 

“ — ^pent 

"Within the jaws of strict impnsonnient, 

A forlorn shepherd void of all the means, 

Whereon man’s common hope in danger leads” 

— is stilt upheld bv the same consciousness of rectitude which inspired Sir 
Richard Lovelace in his hotter known address “ To Althea from Pnson.” 
Withers' poem was pnblislied before Lovelace was bom A few bncs from 
Withers will display this similanty Speaking of his enemies, ho says — 

“They may do much, but when they have done all, 

Oidy my body they may bring in thrall 
And ’tis not that, my Willy , ’tis my mind. 

My mmd’s more precious fre^om I so weigh, 

A thousand wavs thej may mj body hind, 

In thonsand thralls, but ne’er luy mind betray 
And hence it is tliat I contentment dnd. 

And hear with patience this my load away 
I’m still mvself, and that Pd rather be. 

Than to he lord of all these downs in fee.” 
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Famagusta, Tjesieged by the Turks, by inventing maobines 
wlucb destroyed their works "When that city w ns taken in 
1671, they pillaged his libiary and earned him away in 
chains Now a slave, after his daily labours be amused a 
great part of his nights by literaiy compositions , Le 5Pm- 
ttnnabulis, on Bells, a treatise still read by the cuiious, was 
actually composed by him when a slave in Tuikey, w’lthout 
any other resouice than the erudition of his ow'n memory, 
and the gemus of which adveisity could not depnve him 


AMUSEMENTS OP THE LEAENED 

Amono the Jesuits it was a standing mle of the oidei, that 
after an application to study for two horn's, the mind of the 
student should be unbent by some lelasation, howoier 
trifling When Petavius was employed in his Dogmata 
Theologica, a work of the most profound and e 2 k.tensive eru- 
dition, the great icereation of the learned father was, at the 
end of every second lioui, to twul his chan for five minutes. 
Aftei proti acted studies Spinosa would mix w ith the family- 
paify wheie he lodged, and join m the most tiivial conversa- 
tions, or unbend his mind by setting spiders to fight each 
other , he observed their combats w itli so much interest, that 
he was often seized with inimodeiate fits of laughter A 
continuity of labour deadens the soul, obsen'es Seneca, in 
closing his treatise on “The Tianquillity of the Soul," and 
the mind must unbend itself by certain amusements 
Sociates did not blush to play with children , Cato, over his, 
bottle, found an alleviation fi om the fatigues of goi emment , 
a circumstance, Seneca says in his mannei, wdiich rather gives 
honour to tins defect, than the delect dishonours Cato 
Some men of letters portioned out their day between repose^ 
and labour Asinius Polho w'ould not suffer any busmcss to 
occujiy him bej ond a stated hour , after that time ho w ould 
not allow any lettei to bo opened, that his hours of recrea- 
tion might not be interrupted by unforeseen laboms In the 
senate, alter the tenth houi, it was not allowed to make any 
new motion 

^ijihe diverted himself with polishing glasses for 
s of spectacles, and making mathematical instru- 
ments an employment too closely connected with his studies 
to be deemed an amusement 
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D’Andill}’-, the trinslatoi of JosephpSj affeei seven or eight 
Lours of study e\ciy day, amused himself in cultivating 
trees , Baiclay, the authoi of the Aigems, in his leisure 
houis was a florist, Bilrae amused himself uith a collection 
of cm on portr.uts , Peirese found his amusement amongst 
his medals and antiquarian curiosities , the Abhe de Marolles 
A\ith Ins prints, and Politian m singing aiis to his lute 
Desc irtes passed his afternoons in the converoatioii of a few 
fiiends, and in cultivating a little gaiden , in the moining, 
occupied by the system of the woilu, he relaxed his profound 
speculations by rearing deheate flow ers 

Conrad ab Ufleiibaeh, a learned Gciman, lecreated Ins 
mind, after severe studies, with a collection of prints of 
eminent peisoiis, methodically ai ranged, he retamed this 
aidour of the Grange? ite to Ins last da>s 

Bohault wandered fiom shop to shop to obseiic the me- 
chanics labour, Count Cuius pas&ed his mornings in. the 
sfudioi of aitists, and Ins eieniiigs m wnting his numerous 
works on art This was the true life of an ainatem* 

Granville Sharp, amidst the seventy of lus studies, fomid 
a social relaxatiou in the amusement of a barge on the 
Thames, which was well know n to the circle of Ins friends j 
there, was festnc hospitality with musical delight It was 
resorted to by men of the most eminent talents md rank 
His little voj iges to Putney, to Kew, and to Bichmond, and 
the literiry mtei course they produced, weie singularly happy 
ones “ The history of Ins amusements cmnot be told with- 
out adding to the digmh' of his clnracter,” observes Pimce 
Hoaie, m the life of this great philantliiopi&t 

Some ha\ e found amusement in composmg treatises on odd 
subjects Seneca wrote a builesquo naiiative of Claudiau’s 
death Pierius Valenanus his written an eulogium on 
beards; and we have had a learned one recently, w*ith due 
granty and pleasantly, entitled “ Eloge de Perruques ” 
Holstein has written an eulogium on the Horth Wind , 
Heinsius, on “the Ass,” jHenage, “the Tiansnugration of 
the Pansitical Pedant to a Pairot ,” and also the “ Petition 
of the Dictionaries ” 

Erasmus composed, to nmuse himself when travelling, his 
panegyric on Mo? w, or lollj , which, authorised by the pun^ 
lie dedicated to Sir Thomas More 
Sallengie, who would amuse himself like Erasmvs, wrote, 
in imitation of his work, a panegync on JSb?tely He says, 
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that he is willing to he thought as drunhen i man ns Erasmus 
was a foolish one S^nesius composed a Greek panegyric on 
Baldness These burlesques were brought into great voguo 
by Erasmus’s Mo} to: Bncomtnm, 

It seems, John'^on obsen es in his life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
to have been in all ages the pnde of art to show how it could 
Lxalt the low and amplify the little To this ambition, per- 
haps, we owe the Frogs of Homer, the Gnat and the Bees of 
Virgil, the Butterfly of Speii*.er, the Shadow of Wow'erus, 
and the Quincunx of Brow ne 

Cardinal de Bichchcu, amongst all his great occupations, 
found a recreation in \ lolciit exercises , and he w ns once dis- 
coieied jumping with his sonant, to trj who could reach the 
highest side of a wall De Grammont, obsen mg the cardinal 
to be jealous of his powers, oflered to jump with him , and, 
in the true spint of a courtier, having made some efforts 
which iicarlj reached the cardinal’s, confessed the cardinal 
Eur])nbsed linn Thus w as jumping like a jiohtician , and by 
this means ho is said to have ingralintcd liimi>elf with the 
minister 

The gre’it Samuel Clarke was fond of robust excrci-o , and 
tins piofound logician has been found leaping o\er tables and 
chan's Once perceiving a pedantic fellow, he said, “Eow wo 
must desist, for a fool is coming in I”* 

An eminent French lawvcr, confined by his business to a 
Parisian life, amused himself with collecting from the classics 
all the pn'ssages which nlute to acountij life The collection 
was published after his death 

Contemjilatn c men seem to be fond of amusements which 
accord with their habits The thoughtful game of chess, 
and the lianquil delight of angling, have been favountu re- 
creations with the studious Palej had himself jnnited with 
a rod and line in his hand , a strange charactcribtic for the 
author of “ Natural Theology " Sir Henry Wotton calltd 
angling “ idle time not idlj spent ” w c maj supjio^e that his 
meditations and liis amuseniciits were earned on at the same 
moment. 

The amusements of the great d’Agucsscau, chancellor of 
France, consisted in an intcichangc of studies , liis relax- 
ations were all the v aneties of literature “ Lo changement 

• Tlie Eamo anecdote is related of Dr Johnson, ivlio onco bcinf at n dub 
where other literary men rrere indulging in jests, upon the entry of a new 
Tisitor esclfluneui * * Let tis Le BnivC““bero la a fool coinuig ** 
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do l’ 4 tudti cst mon seul delassement," said this great man , 
and “m tlie age of the passions, his only passion ivas 
study ” 

Seneca has obseiTcd on amusements pioper for literary 
men, that, m regard to robust exercises, it is not decent to 
see a man of letters exult in the strength of his arm, or the 
breadth of his back ' Such amusements diminish the activity 
of the mind Too much fatigue exhausts the animal spirits, 
as too much food blunts the Biicr faculties but elsewhere he 
allows his philosopher an occasional sbght inebriation, an 
amusement which i\as very prevalent among our poets for- 
merly, when they exclaimed — 

" Fctcb me Ben Jenson’s scnll, and fill ’t with sack, 

' Bich as the same he drank, when the whole pack 

Of joUj sisters pledged, nnd did agree 
It was no sin to be as drank as he *” 

Seneca concludes admirably, ** whatever be the amu'sements 
you choose, return not slowly from those of the body to the 
mind , exercise the latter night and day The mind is nou- 
rished at a cheap rate , neither cold nor heat, nor age itself, 
can interrupt this excicise, give therefore all your cares to a 
possession w hich ameliorates even m its old age 

An ingenious wiittr has obsened, that “a garden just 
accommodates itself to the perambulations of a scholar, who 
would perhaps rather wish hi'^ walks abridged than extended ” 
There is a good characteristic accomit of the mode m which 
the Literati may take exercise, in Pope’s Letters “ I, like 
a poor sqmrrel, am continually m motion indeed, but it is 
but a cage of three foot > my little excursion^ are like those 
of a shopkeeper, who walks evcij day a mile or two before 
his owTi door, but minds liis busmens all the while ” A turn 
01 two in a garden will often verj happily close a fine penoi, 
mature an unnpened thought, and raise up fresh a<!!>oci itioiis, 
whenever the mind, like the body, becomes rigid by pre- 
serving the same posture Buflon often quitted the old 
tower he- studied in, which was placed in the midst of his 
garden, for a walk in it Evehn loved “books and a 
garden ” 
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With tL e ancients, it ii as untlonlitedly a cu<5tom to place 
the poi traits of authorb heforc then work«« Martial’s 18bth 
epigram of liis foui teenth book is a mere play on words, con- 
ceming a little volume containing the woiks of Virgil, and 
Avluch had his portrait piefii.ed to it The volume an4 the 
characters must have been very diminutive 

Quam, hcvu tmmentum repit mcmhana Maioncrtil 
Jpnus Vultut prma fabdla gcrit 

Maitial IS not the only ivntei who takes notice of the 
aiicicnts piefiiing portraits to the works of authors Seneca, 
in his ninth chaptei on the Tranquillity ol the Soul, com- 
plains of many of the luvuiious gieat, who, like so many of 
our own collectors, possessed libiniies as they did theiT 
estates aud equipages “It is melancholy to obseive how 
the portraits of men of genius, and the woilcs of their divme 
intelligence, aic used only as the lui.my and the ornaments 
of walls ” 

Plmy has nearly the same observation, hh rvxv cap 2 
He remarks, that the custom was rather modem in his time, 
and attiibutes to Asinius PoUio the honoui of having mtro- 
duced it into Rome “In consecrating a library with the 
portraits of oui illubtiious authors, he Ins formed, if I may 
so evpiess myself, a republic of the inttllectual powers of 
men ” To the nchness of book-tieasuies, Asmius Polho had 
associated a now source of pleasure, by placing the statues of 
their authois amidst them, inspiring the minds of the S 25 cc- 
tators, even by their eyes 

A taste foi collecting poi traits, or busts, was W'aimly pur- 
sued in the happier peiiods of Rome, foi the celebrated 
Atticus, 111 a woi k he jiublished of illustrious Romans, made 
it moie delightful, by ornamenting it with the poitiaits of 
those great men , and -the learned Vario, in his biography cf 
Seven Hundred celebrated Men, by givmg the w'orld them 
true featuies and then phy siognomy tn some manner^ aliqiio 
modo tmaginihtis it, Pliny’s exjircsbion, showed that even their 
pcitions should not eiitiiely be annihilated, they indeed, adds 
limy', foim a spectacle Ailiich the gods themselics might 
contemplate, foi if the gods sent those lieioes to the eaith, 
it is A arro who seemed then, immoitidity, and has so multi- 
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plied and distiiliuted them in all places, tliafc wo may cany 
them ahont ns, place them wherever ne choose, and fix om 
eyes on them witli perpetual admiration A spectacle that 
eveiy day becomes more vaiied and interesting, as new heioes 
appear, and as norks of this kind are spiead abioad 

But as pi lilting was unknown to tlio ancients (though 
stamping an impression uas dail}' practised, and, in fact, they 
possessed the ait of punting without being awaie of it*'), 
how weie these porti aits of Yaiio so easily propagated? If 
copied with a pen, then correctness was in some daiigei, and 
their diffusion must have been veij*^ confined and slow , per- 
haps they weie outlines - This passage of Pliny excites 
cuiiosity difficult to satisfy , I have in vain inquiied of several 
scholars, particulaily of the kte Grecian, Dr Burney 

A collection of tiro porti aits of lUustiious characteis 
affords not only a souice of entertainment and curiosity, but 
displn}s the diffeient modes oi habits of the time, and in 
settling oui lloatmg ideas upon the true features of famous 
persons, they also fix the chionological paiticukiia of then 
biitb, age, death, sometimes with shoit characteis of them, 
besides the names of painter and engraier It is thus a 
smgle punt, by the hand of a skilful artist, may become a 
vaiied banquet To this Granger adds, that in a collection 
of engraved portraits, the contents of maii}’^ gallenes are re- 
duced into tiro naiiow compass of a few volumes, and the 
portinits of eminent persons, who distinguished themselves 
tluough a long succcfcSion*of ages, may be turned ovei in a 
few houis 

“Anothei advantage,” Granger continues, “ attending such 
an assemblage is, that the methodical aiiangcmcnt has a 
Burpitsing effect upon the merooiy We see the celebrated 
conteiiipoi aries of ei ery age almost at one i lew , and the mind 
IS insensibly led to the history of that peiiod I may add to 
these, an inipoi tant circumstance, w Inch is, tlie pow er that such 
a collection w ill h ii e in awaLenptg genius A skilful pi eceptor 
will presently perceno the true bent of the temper of his pupil, 
by his being stiuck with a Blake or a Boyle, a Hyde or a 
Milton ” 

A circumstance m the life of Cicero confirms this observa- 

• Impressions Inve been taken from plates engraved by the anciont 
Egypuans , and one of these, printed by the ordinary rolling press 
exhibited at the Grtat Manchester Exhibition, JS'iT , it being for all prac- 
tical pnrjioses similar to those executed m the present day 
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tion Atfcicu'! had a gallery adorned with the images or por. 
traits of the great men of Rome, under each of which he had 
severally described their pnncipal acts and honours, in a few 
concise verses of hib own composition It was by the con- 
templation of two of these portraits (the ancient Brutus and 
a venerable relative in one picture) that Cicero seems to have 
incited Biutus, bj'the example of these his great ancestors, to 
di-solve the tj raiiny of Cffisar General Fairfax made a col- 
lection of engiaved ]iortraits of wainors A stor^'.much in 
favour of poi trait-collectors is that of the Athenian couitesan, 
who, in the midst of a notous banquet with hci lovers, acci- 
den^l^ ca<!ting her eyes on the porlratf of a philosopher that 
hung opposite to her seat, the happy charactei of temperance 
and virtue struck her with so lively an image of her own un- 
worthiness, that she suddenly retreated for ever fi om the scene 
of debauchery The Orientalists have felt the same charm m 
their pictured memoi lal*! , foi “ the imperial Akbcr,” eays Mr 
Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, “ employed artists to make 
poi traits of all the pnncipal omrahs and officers in his court,” 
they were bound together in a thick volume, wherein, as the 
Ay ten Akbeiy, or the Institutes of Akber, expi esses it, ** The 
Past are kept in lively remembrance , and the PjiBSEirr are 
uisured immortality ” 

Leonard Aretin, when young and in prison, found a por- 
trait of Petrarch, on which his eyes were perpetually fixed, 
and this sort of contemplation mflamed the desire of imitating 
this great man Buflon hung the^portrait of Newton before 
his wnting-table 

On this subject, Tacitus sublimely expresses himself at the 
close of his admired biography of Agncola “ I do not mean 
to censure the custom of pieserving m brass oi marble the 
shape and statuie of eminent men , but busts and statues, like 
their onginals, are Irail and perishable The soul is formed 
of finer elements, its inward foi m is not to be expressed by 
the hand of an artist with unconscious matter , our manners 
and our morals npay in some degree trace the resemblance 
All of Agncola that gamed our love and raised our admiration 
still subsists, and ever wnll subsist, preserved in the minds of 
men, the register of ages and the records of fame ” 

"What IS more agi eeable to the cunosity of the mmd and 
the eye than the portiaitsof great characters ? An old philo- 
sopher, w'hom Marville invited to see a collection of landscapes 
by a celebrated artist, replied, “ Landscapes I prefer seeing in 
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the country it‘ielf, hut I am fond of contemplating the pic- 
tures of illustrious men ” This opinion has some truth , Lord 
Orford preferred an interesting portrait to either landscape or 
hi‘!toneal painting “ A landscape, however excellent in its 
distributions of wood, and water, and buildings, leaves not 
one ti ace in the memory, historical painting is perpetually 
fuUe in a variety of wajs, in the costume, the grouping, the 
portraits, and is nothing more than fabulous painting , but a 
real portrait is tiuth itself, and calls up so many collaterdl 
ideas Os to fill an intelligent mind more than any other 
species ” 

Marville justly reprehends the fastidious feelmgs of those 
ingenious men who have resisted the solicitations of the artist, 
to sit for their portraits In them it is sometimes ns much 
pndo as it is vanity m those who are less difiicult in this re- 
spect Of Gray, Fielduig, and Akenside, we have no heads 
lor which they sat, a circumstance regretted by their ad- 
mirers, and by physiognomists 

To an arranged collection of PobtuaIts, we owe several 
interesting works Granger’s justly esteemed volumes ori- 
ginated in such a collection Pcirault’s jS/oyes of “ the illus- 
trious men of the seventeenth century” were drawn up to 
accompany the engraved portraits of the most celebrated cha- 
racters of the age, which a fervent love of the fine arts and 
hterature had had engraved ns an elegant tribute to the fame 
of those great meu They are eonfiiied to his nation, as 
Granger’s' to ours The parent of this lace of books may 
pcrha])s be the Eulogiums of Pnulus Jomus, which originated 
ui a beautiful Cabik’£T, whose situation he has desenbed with 
all its amenity 

Paulus Jovius had a country house, in an msular situation, 
of a most romantic aspect Built on the rums of the villa of 
Pliny, in his time the foundations were still to be traced 
When the surrounding lake was calm, in its lucid bosom 
were still viewed sculptured marbles, the trunks of columns, 
and the fragments of those pyramids which had once adorned 
the residence of the friend oi Tiajan Jovius w'as an enthu- 
siast of literary leisure an historian, with the imagmation 
of a poet , a Christian prelate nourished on the sweet fictions 
of pagan mjthology His pen culours like a pencil He 
paints rapturously his g-iidens bathed by the w-aters of the 
Jake, the ^hade and fioshnesb of his woods, his green lulls, his 
eparkhnglountauis, the dtep silence, and the caha of sohtude» 
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He descnbes a statue raised m liis gardens to NATimn, in his 
hall an Apollo presided with lus lyre, and the Muses with their 
attributes , his library was guarded by Mercury, and an apart- 
ment devoted to the three Graces was embellished by Done 
columns, and paintings of the most pleasing kind Such was 
the interior! Without, the pure and transparent lake Spread 
its bioad minor, or rolled its voluminous windings, by banks 
richly covered with olives and laurels , and in the distance, 
towns, promontories, hills nsing in an amphitheatre blushing 
with vines, and the elevations of the Alps covered with woods 
and pasturage, and sprinkled with heids and flocks 

In the centre of this enchanting habitation stood the 
Cabiket, Mhere Pivulus Jovius had collected, at great cost, 
the Portraits of celebiated men of the fourteenth and two 
succeeding centuries The daily view of them animated his 
mind to compo'se their eulogiums These are still curious, 
both foi the facts they pi eaerve, and the happy conciseness 
with which Jovius delineates a chai'icter Ho had collected 
these portraits as others foim a collection of natural Histoiy, 
and he pursued m them characters what others do in their 
evpenments 

One caution in collecting portraits must not be foi gotten , 
it lespects then authenticity We have too many suppositi- 
tious heads, and ideal peisonages Conrad ab Uffenbacb, who 
seems to have been the first eollectoi who piojected a metho- 
dical ariangement, condemned those spurious portraits which 
w'ere fit onl}' for the amusement of childicn The paintei does 
riot-alwaj's give a collect likeness, oi the engravei misses it 
111 his copy Goldsmith was a shoit thick man, with wan 
featui es and a vulgar appearance, but looks tall and fashion- 
able m a bag-wig Bayle’s portrait does not resemble him, 
as one of his fiiends wiites Rousseau, in Ins Montero cap, 
is in the same predicament Winkelmann’s portrait does not- 
preserve the sinking physiognomy of the man, and m the last 
edition a new one is substituted The faithful Vertue refused , 
to engiave for Houbrakeii’s set, because they did not authen- 
ticate then oiiginals, and some of these aie spurious, as that 
of Ben Jonson, Su Bdwaid Coke, and others Busts aie not 
so liable to tliese accidents It is to be icgretted that men 
of genius have not been caieful to tiansmit their own por- 
traits to then admircra it forms a part of their character , 
a false delicacy has interfered Erasmus did not like to have 
his own diminutive person sent down to posterity, but Holbeiii 
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vfaft always affection atdy painting liis fnend Montesquieu 
once sat to JDassiei the medallist, after repeated denials, won 
over by tbo ingenious aigument of tbe aibist , “ Do } ou not 
tbmlc,” said Dassier, “ that there is as much pride in refusing 
my offer as in accepting it r” 


DE‘?TKUCTION OP BOOKS 

Tirii literary treasures of antiquity' have suffered fi om the 
malice of Men as well as that of Time It is remarkable 
that conquerors, in the moment of nctoiy, or in the un- 
sparing devastation of their lage, have not been satisfied 
n ith destroying #«e«, hut have even earned their vengeance 
to dools . ^ 

The Persians, from hatred of the lehgiou of the Phoeni- 
cians and the Egyptians, destroyed their books, of which 
Eusebius notices a gieat number A Grecian library at 
Giiidvis was huint by the sect of Hippocrates, because the 
Gmdians refused to follow the doctrines of their master If 
the foUoweis of Hipiiocrates formed the majority, was it not 
very unorthodox in the Gmdians to piefcr taking phj sic their 
own way ? v But Paction has often anniliilatetl books 
The Romans burnt the book'! of the .Tew’^s, of the Christians, 
and the Philosophers, the Jew's burnt the books of the 
Christians and the Pagans, and the Christians buint the 
books ot the Pagans and the Jews The gieatei part of the 
books of Origeu and other heietics weic continually burnt by 
the oitliodov paity Gibbon pitlieticallj describes the empty 
library of Alexandria, aftei the Chiistians had destioyed it 
The valuable Jibrar\ of Alexandi la w as pillaged or destroyed, 
and near twenty j'cais aftenvaids the appearance of the 
fjHp/'y shelves excited the legret and mdigiation of eveiy 
spectator, whoso mind was not totally darkened by leligious 
pmiudice The compositions of ancient genius, so many of 
w Inch have irretriovahly perished, might sui ely have been 
excepted from the WTCck of ulolatn', for the amusement and 
' instruction of succeeding ages , and eitlier the real or avance 
of the archbishop might have been satiated with the iichest 
spoils Inch wcie the rewards, of his victory ” 

The pathetic narratn e of Nicetas Choniatcs, of the ravages 
committed by the Cliristians of the thirteenth centuiy m 
Constantinople, uas fiaudulently suppressed in the prmted 
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editions It has been preserved by Dr Clarice , who observe#, 
that the Turks have committed fewer injuries to the works 
of art than the barbarous Christians of that age 

The reading of the Jewish Talmud has been forbidden by 
various edicts, of the Emperor Justinian, of many of the 
French and Spanish kings, and numbers of Fopes All the 
copies were oidered to be burnt the intrepid perbeverance of 
the Jews themselves prchcrvcd that w ork from annihilation 
In 15fa9 twelve thousand copies were throw ii into the flames 
at Cremona John Reuchlin interfered to stop this universal 
destruction of Talmuds , foi which he became hated by the 
monks, and condemned by the Elector of Mentz, but appeal- 
ing to Rome, the prosecution was stopped , and the tradi- 
tions of the Jews were considered as not necessary to be 
destroj ed 

Conquerors at firat destioy with the rashest zeal the 
national records of the conquered people , hence it is that 
the Irish people deplore the irrepai'able losses of their most 
ancient national memorials, which their invaders have been 
too successful in annihilating The same event occurred in 
the conquest of Mexico , imd the interesting h’story of the 
New l\oild must ever remain imperfect, in consequence of 
the unfoi tunato success of the first mibsionanes Clavigero, 
the most authentic historian of Mexico, continually laments 
this affecting loss Everything in that country had b^en 
painted, and painters abounded there ns scribes in Europe 
The first missionaries, suspicious that superstitjion was mixed 
with all their paintings, attacked the chief school of these 
artists, and collecting, in the maiKet-place, a little mountain 
of these precious records, they set fire to it, and buned in the 
ashes the memory of many interesting events Afterwards, 
si'nsible of their error, they tried to collect information from 
the mouths of the Indians , but the Indians were indignantly 
silent when they attempted to collect the remains of these 
painted histones, the patriotic Mexican usually buried m con- 
cealment the fragmentary records of his country 

The story of the Caliph Omar proclaiming throughout the 
kingdom, at the taking of Alexandna, that the Koran con- 
tained everything which was useful to believe and to know, 
and therefore he commanded that all the books in the Alex- 
an Jian library should be distnbuted to the ma.stere of the 
Diithb, amounting to 4000, to be used in heating their stoves 
during a period of six months^ modern paradox W'ould attempt 
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to denv But llio tale would not be singular even were it 
true it perfectly' suits the character of a bigot, a baihanan, 
and a blockhead A similar event happened in Persia When 
Abdoohh who in the third century ol the Mohammedan mra 
goieined Khor.is'>an, was picsented at Ni^hapoor with a MS 
which was shown as a literaiy curiosity, he isked the title 
of it — it was the tale of Wamiek and Oozra, composed liy the 
gieat poet Noshirwan On this Abdoolah observed, that 
those of his coiintn and faith had nothing to do with any 
other booh than the Koran, and all Persian MSS found 
w Itliin the circle of his government, as the wmrks of idola- 
ters, were to be burnt Much of the most ancient poetry of 
the Persians perished by this fanatical edict 

When Buda was taken hi? the Tuiks, a Cardinal offered a 
vast buiii to redeem the great libiar}' founded by Matthew 
Corvini, a hteraiy monarch of Hungaiy it was rich in Greek 
and Hebrew loie, and the classics of antiquity Thirty’- 
amanuenses had been emploi ed nr copj ing MSS and illumi- 
nating them b\ the finest art The barbarians destroyed 
most of the books ui tearing away their splendid covers and 
their silver bosses , an Hungarian soldier picked up a book 
as a piize it proied to be the Etliiopics of Heliodorus, from 
which the first edition was pnnted m 1534 

Cardinal Ximenes seems to have retaliated a little on the 
Saracens , for at the taking of Granada, he condemned to the 
flames five thousand Korans 

The follow mg anecdote respecting a Spanish missal, called 
St Isidore’s, is not incurious., hard fighting saved it from 
destruction In the Moorish wars, all these missals had been 
destroyed, excepting those in the city of Toledo There, in 
siv churches, the Chnstians weie allowed the free exercise of 
their religion "When the Moore were expelled several cen- 
tui les afterwards, from Toledo, Alplionsus the Sixth ordered 
the Bomaii mis>sal to bo used in those churches, but the 
])eople of Toledo insisted on having their own, as revised by 
St Isidore It seemed to them that Alphonsus was more 
t> nnnical than the Turks The contest between the Homan 
and the Toletan missal>. came to that height, that at length 
it was determined to decide their fate by smgle combat, the 
champion of the Toletan missal felled by one blow the knight 
of the Boman missal Alphonsus still considered this battle 
as merely the effect of the heavy arm of the doughty Toletan, 
and ordered a fast to be proclaimed, and a great fire to bo 

TOl 1 E 
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prepared, into winch, after Ins xn'Vjc'ity and the penplo had 
joined in prnjer for hcnenly assistance in this onlcal, both 
tlic rivals (not the men, but the missaU) were thrown into 
the flames — again St Isidore’s nns<5al triumphed, and this 
iron book was then allowed to be orthodox bj Alphon'^us, 
and the good people of Toledo were allowed to 8a^ their 
prayers as they had long been used to do Howeicr, tlio 
copies of this missal at length bccamo \ erj' scarce , for now, 
when no one opposed the reading ot St Isidore’s missal, none 
cared to use it Cardinal Ximcncs found it so diflicult to 
obtain a copy, that he printed a large impression, and built 
a chapel, consecrated to St Isidore, that this sen ice might 
he daily chaiiiitod as it had been by the anennt Chnstians ■■ 
The works of the ancients woic lreqiientl\ distrojed at the 
instigation of the monks Thej appear sometiinc** to haic 
miitiTatcd them, for passages ha\e not come down to us, 
which once evidently existed, and occnsionnn> their inter* 
polations and other forgeries formed a destruction in a new 
shape, by additions to the originals Thc\ were indefatigable 
in erasing the best works ol the most eminent Greek and 
Latin authors, in order to tr inscribe their ridiculous lues of 
saints on the obliterated vellum One of the books ol Livy 
is 111 the Yatican most paiiifullj defaced by some jiious fattier 
for the purpose of writing on it some missal or psalter, and 
there have been rcccntty others discoxcrcd in the same stale 
Inflamed with the blindest zeal against o\or_> thing pagan, 
Pope Gregory YIl onlered that the libraij of the Pakitine 
Apollo, a treasury of literature formed bj succcbsn e emperors, 
sliould be committed to the flames > Ho issued this order 
imder the notion of confining the attention of the clergj to 
the holy scriptures' From that time all ancient learning 
which was not sanctioned by the aiillionty of the cliurcli, 
has been empliaticnlly distinguished as qfane in opposition 
^ sacted This pope is said to hnio burnt the works of 
varro, the leaincd lloman, that Saint Austin should escape 
from the charge of plagiaiism, being deeplj indebted to Yftrro 
for much of Ins great work “ the City oi God ” 

T Jesuits, sent by the emperor Ferdinand to prosenho 
Lutheranism from Bohemia, converted that flourishing king- 
dom comparatively luto a desert Convinced that an cn- 
hghtened people could ne\er be long 8uhser\ient to a tyrant, 
tney swuclc one fatal blow at the national literature every 
book they condemned was destroyed, even those of antiqui^ ; 
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tlie tmnals of the nation were forbidden to be read, and writers 
were not peinntted even to compose on subjects of Bohemian 
liteiatuie The mother-tongue was held out as a maik of 
vulgar obscurity, and domiciluiry visits neie made foi the 
puipose of inspecting the libraries of the Bohemians "With 
their books and then language they lost their national cha- 
racter and their independence 

The destruction of hbranes m the reign of Henry VIII at 
the dissolution of the monasteries, is wept over by John 
Bale Those who pui chased the leligious houses took the 
hbranes as part of the booty, with which they scoured their 
furniture, or sold the books as waste paper, or sent them 
abroad in ship-loads to foreign bookbindei s'* 

The feni ot desti action induced many to hide manuscripts 
under ground, and in old walls At the Refoimation populai 
rage exhausted itself on illuminated books, or MSS that Ind 
red letters in the title page any work that was decorated 
was suic to be thrown into the flames ns a supemtitious one 
Bed letters and embelhshed figures weie sure marks of being 
papistical and diabolical We still find such volumes muti- 
lated of their gilt lettem and elegant initials Many have 
been found undergiound, having been forgotten, what 
escaped the flames were obliterated by the damp such is the 
deplorable fate of boolcs dui ing a per'iecution 1 

The puritans buioied everything they found which bore the 
vestige of popish oiigin We have on lecoid many cuiious 
accounts of their pious depredations, of their maiming 
images and ei asing pictures The lieioic expeditions of one 

* Henry gave a commission to tbo fimous antiquary, Jolin Lcland, to 
eMimmo the libraries of tbe suppressed religions houses, and preserve such 
as concerned historv Though Lolaud, after his search, told the king ho 
had “conserved many good authors, tho which otherwyso had beno lyke to 
have peryshed, to tho no smal uicommodite of good letters,” he owns to 
the ruthless deslruohon of all such as were connected ■with tho “ doctrvno 
of n rowt of Boroaync bysshopps ” Strypo consequently notes with grcit 
sorrow that manv ‘ * ancient manuscripts and n ritings of learned British and 
Saxon authors were lost Libraries were sold bv meixenarv men for any- 
thing they could get, in that confusion and devastation of religious houses 
Bale, the antiquary, makes mention of a merchant tint bought tao noble 
libraries about these times for fuity shillings, the books thereof served 
him for no other nse bnt for waste paper, and that ho had been ten years 
consuming them and vet there remained still store enough for as many 
years more. Tast quantities and numbers of tlicso books vanished a ith 
the monks and fnars from their monaslencs, wore conveved away and ear- 
ned bevbnd seas to booksellers there, bv whole ship ladings, and a great 
many mor« were nsed in shops and latchcns ” 

H 2 
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Dowsing are journalised by Inmself a fanatical Quixote, to 
whose intrepid arm many of our noseless saints, sculptured on 
our Cathedrals, owe their misfortunes, 

The following are some details from the diarj of tins re- 
doubtable Goth, dunng his rage for reform ition His entnes 
are expressed with a laconic conciseness, and it would seem 
with a little dry humour “ At Sinihuri/, we brake down ten 
mighty gieat angels m gla®s At Baiham, brake down the 
tw eh e apostles in the chancel, and six. siipcr-ititious pictures 
more there, and eight in the church, one a Iamb with a cross 
( + ) on the back , and digged dow ii the steps and took up 
foul superstitious in'scnptions in bra'^s,” Ac “ Lady linice's 
house, the thapel, a picture of God tho Father, of the 
Tnni^, of Christ, the Holj Ghost, and the cloicn tongues, 
which we gaxe orders to take down, and the ladj promised 
to do it" At another plnec the> "brake six hundred 
superstitious pictuics, eight Holy Ghosts, and three of tho 
Son ” And in this manner he and his deputies scoured one 
hundred and fifty parishes ! It Ins been liumoroinlj conjec- 
tured, that fiom this ruthless devastator originated tlie phrase 
to give a JDotesiny Dishop Hall saved the windows of his 
chapel at Norwich from elcstruction, bj taking out the heads 
of the fi;;,(ires, and this accounts for tho manj faces in 
church windows which wo sec supplied by white glass 
In the various civil wars in our country , numerous libraries 
have Fufiered both in i\ISS and pnntcd books "1 dare 
maintain,” savs Fuller, "that tho wars betwixt York and 
Lanciibter, which lasted 6ixt> joars, were not so dcstructiv'e 
ns our modem wars in six je'ir<; ” He idludes to the parlia- 
mentaiy feud*, in tho reign of Charles 1 “For during the 
foimcr tliLir difiercnccs agreed in the Mnici’c/iyion, impressing 
them w itli icvereiict to all allowed muniments * whilst our civtl 
teats, founded in faclton and variety of pretended rchyions, 
exposed all naked church records a prey to armed violence, 
a sad vacuum, which will bo sensible in oui BnyUsh histone" 
\\ hen it \\ as proposed to the great Gustavus of Sweden to 
destroy the palace of the Dukes of Bavaria, that hcio nobly 
rafused, observing, “Let us not copj the example of our 
un ettered ancestors, w ho, by waging w ar against everv pro- 
miction of genius, have rendeied the name ol Gom umver- 
- aalh' proverbial of tho rudest state of baibantv ” 

Even the civilisation of the eighteenth century could not 
piestrve iixim the destructive fuiy of an mfuiiated mob, in 
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the most polished city of Europe, the \ .Juable MSS of the 
great Earl of Mansfield, which were madly consigned to the 
flames during the riots of 1780 , as those of Dr Priestley 
were consumed by the mob at Birmingham 

In the year 1599, the Hall of the Stationers underwent as 
great a purgation as was earned on in Don Quixote’s library 
Warton^ives a list of the best w'riteis who were ordered for 
immediate conflagration by the prelates Whitgift and Ban- 
croft, urged by the Puntanical and 0.ilvmistic lactions Like 
thieves and outlaws, they were ordered to be ialen lohe) eso- 
ever they may be found — “ It was also decreed that no satiiajs 
or epigrams should be pnnted for the future No plays were 
to be pnnted without the inspection and permission of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London , nor any 
JSnyhsli Instoryes, I suppose novels and romances, without 
the sanction of the privy council Any pieces of this nature, 
unlicensed, or now at large and wandenng abroad, were to 
be diligently sought, recalled, and delivered over to the ecdc- 
eiabtical arm at London-house ” 

At a later period, and by an opposite party, among other 
extravagant motions made in parliament, one was to destroy 
the Records in the Tower, and to settle the nation on a new 
foundation * The very same principle was attempted to be 
acted on in the Prench Revolution bj'’ the “true sans- 
culottes ” With us Sir Matthew Hale showed the weakness of 
the project, and while he drew on his side “ all sober persons, 
stopped even the mouths of the frantic people themselves ” 
To descend to the losses m urred by individuals, whose 
names ought to have served as an amulet to charm away the 
demons of literary destruction One of the most interesting 
is the fate of Aristotle’s library , he who by a Greek term 
was first saluted as a collector of books' His works have 
come down to us accidentally, but not without irreparable 
injuries, and with no slight suspicion respecting their 
authenticity The story is told by Strabo, in his thirteenth 
book The books of Aristotle came from his scholar Theo- 
phrastus to Neleus, whose posteiity, an illiterate race, kept 
them locked up without using them, buried in the earth ' 
Apellion, a curious collector, purchased them, but finding the 
MSS injured by age and moisture, conjecturally supplied 
their deficiencies It is impossible to know' how far Apellion 
Ins corrupted and obscured the text But the mi&chief did 
hot endlieie, when Sj 11a at the taking of Athens brought 
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them to Eome, he consigned them to the core of Tyranmo, a 
grammaiian, Mho emplojcd sciihes to copy them , he suffered 
them to pass through his hiiiids witluut coirection, and took 
gicat freedoms with them , the woids of Stiabo are strong 
“Ibiquo T^rannionem giainmaticum ns usum atquo (ut fama 
est) info cidisse, aab inveitisse" He gives it indeed as a 
leport, but the fact seems confirmed by the state in Minch 
we hnd these woiks Averrocs dcclaicd that he read Aristotle 
foity times over befoie he succeeded in peifectly uiidtretand- 
ing him , he pretends he did at the one-and-lortieth time ! 
And to piove this, has published five folios of commentary 1 

We have lost much valuable literature by the illiberal or 
malignant descendants of learned and ingenious persons 
Many of Lady Mary Wortlej' Montague’s lettere have been 
destroyed, I aminfoimed, by her daughter, who imagined that 
the family hoiiouis M'cre loweied by the addition of those of 
literatuie some of her best letters, recently published, were 
found buned in an old tiuiik It M'ould have moitified her 
ladyship’s daughter to have hcaid, that her mother Mas the 
Sdvigne of Bntaiu 

At the death of the learned Peircso, a chamber m his 
house filled Mith letters from the most nmnicnt bcholars of 
the age M'as discovcied the learned in Europe had addressed 
Pen esc in their difficulties, M'ho was hence called “the 
attorney-general of the lepubhc of letters ” The niggardly 
niece, although icpeatedly entieated to permit them to bo 
published, preferied to use these learned epistles occasionally 
to light her fires •* 

The MSS of Leonaido da Vmci have equally suffered from 
his relatives When a cmaous collector iscovered some, he 
geneiously brought them to a descendant of the gieat 
painter, who coldly obseivcd, that “he had a great deal more 

* Ono of Iho most disaatroas of these losses to the admirers of the old 
drama oocmxed through the neglect of a collector-^ ohn Warhnrton, 
Somerset herald at arms (ivho died 1759), and who hnd many of these 
early plajs in mnnnscnpt They were loft carelessly in a corner, and 
dnnng hia absence his cook used them for culinary purposes as waste 
paper The hst published of his losses is, however, not quite acouratc, as 
one or more escaped, or n ere mislaid by this cnixilcss man , for hlassm- 
ger’s tragedy, Tlic Tyrant, stated to have been so destroyed, was found 
among his books, and sold nt his sale inT759 , another play_by the same 
^thor, Biheve as You, List, was discovered among some papers from ^ 
wamck’s hbraiy in 1844, and was printed by the Perej Society, 1849 
It appears to be the very manuscript copy seen and described by Cibber 
and Chelwood. 
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in the garret, which had lam there for many years, if the rats 
had not de!>tro}cd them ITothing which this great aitist 
wrote hut showed an inventive gemus 

Menage observes on a friend having had his library 
destroyed by fire, in which several valuable MSS had perished, 
that such a loss is one of the greatest misfortunes that can 
happen to a man of letters This gentleman aftei wards con- 
soled himself by composing a httle treatise JDe JBibhofkeas 
tncendio It mu^t have been sufficiently curious Even in 
the present day men of letteis are subject to similar mn.- 
fortiincs , for though the fire-offices will insure books, they will 
not allow aiithois to value their own manuscripts 

A fire in the Cottonian library shii veiled and destroyed 
many Anglo-Saxon MSS — a loss now' u reparable The anti- 
quary is doomed to spell hard and hardly at the baked frag- 
ments that crumble in his hand 

Meninsky’s famous Persian dictionary met with a sad fate 
Its excessive rarity is owing to the siege of Vienna by the 
Tuiks a bomb fell on the author’s house, and consumed the 
prmcipal part of his mdefatigable labours There are few 
sets of thih high-pnced woik which do not bear evident 
proofs of the bomb , wlule many paits are stamed with the 
water sent to quench the flames 

The suflenngs of an author for the loss of his manuscripts 
strongly appear m the case of Anthony Urceus, a great 
scholar of the fifteenth century The loss of his papers seems 
immediately to have been followed by madness At Eorh,he 
had an apartment in the palace, and liad prepared an important 
work for publication His room was daik and he generally 
wrote by lamp-light Ha\ mg gone out, he left the lamp 
burning , the papers soon kinffied, and his library w'as reduced 
to ashes As soon as he heard the news, he ran furiously to 
the palace, and IvnocLing his head violently agamst the gate, 
uttcied this blasphemous language “Jesus Chnst, what 

* One of these shrivelled volumes is preserved in a case in onr Bntish 
Musenm. The leaves have heen twisted and drawn almost into a solid 
ball bv the action of fire Some few of the charred manuscripts have been 
admirably restored of lato years by judicious pressure, and inlaving the 
damaged leaves in solid margins The fire occurred while the collection 
was temporanh pi iced in Ashhumham House, Little Dean’s Yard, West- 
lumsier, in October, 1731 From the Keport pnbhbhed bv a Committee of 
tbe House of Commons soon after, it appears that the onginil number of 
volumes was 058 — “of nlm,h are lost, burnt, or entirely spoiled, 114 , 
and damaged so as to be defective ” 
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grctit cnniB have I done* who of those \\ho believed in you 
have I ever treated so cruelly ? Hear uhat I am saj mg, for 
I am in earnest, and am resolved If by chance I should he 
BO weak as to addiess mjfaelf to you at the point of death, 
don’t hear me, for I will not be with you, but prefer hell and 
its eternity of torments ” To which, by the b^--, he gave 
little Cl edit Those uho heard these ravings, vainly tried to 
console him He quitted the town, and lived fianticly, 
wandenng about the woods • 

Ben Jonson’s Dxeoahon on Vulcan was composed on a like 
occasion, the fruits of twenty years’ study were consumed in 
one short hour , our hteiat^o suffered, for among some 
works of imagination tlieio were many philosophical collcc* 
tions, a commentary on the poetics, a complete critical 
grammar, a life of Henry V , his journey into Scotland, with 
all his adventures in that poetical pilgrimage, and a poem on 
the ladies of Great Britain What a catalogue of losses > 

Castelvetro, the Italian commontatoi on Aristotle, having 
heard that his house was on lire, lan through the streets 
exclaiming to the people, alia Poetica / alia JPoettca J To 
the Poetic f To the Poetic f He w as then wyiting his com- 
mentary on the Poetics of Aiistotle 

Several men of letters have been known to have iisen from 
their death-bed to destroy their MSS So solicitous have they 
been not to venture tlieir posthumous reputation in the hands 
of undiscermng fiiends Colardeau, the elegant versifier of 
Pope’s epistle of Ehosa to Abelard, had not yet destroyed 
what he had wntten of a translation of Tasso At the 
approach of death, he iccollected his unfinished labour, he 
knew that his fi lends u ould not have the courage to annihilate 
one of his works, this uas leserved for him Dying, he 
raised himself, and as if animated by an honourable action, he 
dragged himself along, and with trembling hands seized his 
papers, and consumed them in one sacrifice — I i ecollect 
another instance of a man of letters, of our own country, 
who acted the same pai t He had passed his life in constant 
. study, and it was observed that he had wntten several folio 
volumes, which his modest fears would not peiinit him to 
expose to the eye even of his cntical fnends He promi'^ed 
to leave his labours to postenty , and he seemed sometimes, 
with a glow on his countenance, to exult that they would not 
bo unworthy of their acceptance At his death his sensibihty 
took the alarm , he had the fohos brought to his bed , no one 
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could open them, foi they were closely locked At the sight 
of his iavourite and m^steiiouslaboure, he paused, beseemed 
distuibed in his mind, while he felt at every moment his 
strength decaj ing , suddenl} he laised his feeble hands by an 
cfloit of firm resohe, burnt lus papers, and smiled as the 
gicedy Vulcan licked up every page The task exhausted his 
remuimng stiengtb, and he soon afterwaids expired The late 
Mrs Inclibald had written her lifem se\cral volumes, on her 
death-bed, from a motive perhaps of too much delicacy to 
admit of any argument, she requested a fi lend to cut them 
into pieces before her eyes — not having sufiicient strength left 
herself to perfonn this funereal office These are instances 
of what may be called the heioism of authors 

The republic of letters has sufteied irreparable losses by 
shipwrecks Guariiio Veionese, one of those Icained Itilians 
who travelled through Greece for the i ecovei^' of MSS , had 
his persev erance repaid b} the acquisition of man^ valuable 
works On his return to Italy^ he was shipwrecked, and lost 
his treasures* So poignant was his grief on this occasion that, 
according to the i elation of one of his country men, his hair 
turned suddenly white 

About the year 1700, Hudde, an opulent burgomaster of 
Middlebuigh, animated solely by literary cunosity, went to 
China to instruct himself in the language, and in whatev er 
was lemarkable in thi^ singular people He acquired the skill 
of a mandanue in that difficult language , nor did the form of 
his Dutch face undeceiv e the ph^ siognomists of China Ho 
succeeded to the dignity of a mandai me , he travelled through 
the provinces under this charactei, and returned to Europe 
with a collection of observations, the cheiishcd labour of thirty 
5 ears, and all these w’ere sunk m the bottomless, sea 

The great Pinellian libraij , after the death of its illustrious 
possessor, failed three v'essds, to be conv eyed to Naples Pur- 
sued bj corsairs, one of the vessels was taken, but the pirates 
finding nothing on board but books, they threw' them all luto 
the sea such was the fate of a great portion of this famous 
hbrery * National libraries have often penjt,hed at sea, from 
the circumstance of conquuore trausportmg them mto their 
own kingdoms 

* Gianvincenzo PinelU was descended from a noble Genoese family, and 
bom at Naples in 1535 ' At the age of twentj three he removed to Padna, 
then noted for its leaminv, and here he devoted his time and fortune to 
litcraiy nnd scientific imrsmts There was scan-eb i branch of knowledge 
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Aithotigh it IS the opinion of some critics that our literary 
josses do not amount to tlio extent which others imagine, they 
are however much greater than they allow Our sei crest 
losses are felt in the historical province, and particularly in 
the earliest records, w Inch might not have been the least in- 
teresting to philosophical curiosity 

The history of Phoenicia bj' Sanchoniathon, supposed to be 
a contemjioi ar\ with Solomon, now consists ot onl^ a few 
valuable fragmuits preserved by hluscbius The same ill for- 
tune attends Manetho’s historj of Eg^ pt, and Berosu’s histoiy 
of Chaldea The histones of these most ancient nations, 
how’ever \eilcd in fables, would ha\e presented to the philo- 
sopher singular objects of contemplation 

Of the history of Polybius, which once contained fortj 
books, wc haie now onlj five, of tlio historical library of 
Diodorus Siculus fifteen books only remain out of fortj , and 
half of the Eonian antiquities of Dionysius Hehcarnassensis 
has peiibhed Of the eighty books oi the history of Dion 
Cassius, twenty-fi\e only' remain The present opening book 
of Ammianus Marcellinub IS entitled the fourteenth Iniy's 
History consisted of one hundred and forty books, and wo 
only possess thirti-fiveof that pleasing historian What a 
treasure has been lost in the thirty books of Tacitus • little 
more than four icniain Murpliy elegantly observes, that 
“ the leign of Titus, the delight of human kind, is totally 
lost, and Doniitian has escaped the i engeance of the histonan’s 
pen ” Yet Tacitus in fragments is still the colossal torso of 
history Velleius Paterculas, of w horn a Iragmuit only has 

that he did not onltivato, and at his death, in 1601 , he left a nohle 
libraiy hchiud him But fJio Senate of Venice, eier fearful that an iindue 
knowledge of ite proceedings should bo made public, set Ihtir seal upon 
his collection of manuscripts, and took away more than two hundred vo 
Inmes wrhich related m some degree to its aflairs The rest of the books 
■wrere packed to go to Naples, where Uis heirs resided The printed books 
are stated to haie filled one hundred and sixteen chests, and the nianu- 
scripts wore contained lu fourteen others Three ships were freighted with" 
them One fell into the hands of corsairs, and the contents weredestrojed, as 
stated in the te\t , some of the hooks, scattered on the beach at hermo, 
were pnrehnsed hj the Bishop there The other shiploads were ultimately 
obtained by Cardinal Borromeo, and added to lus library 
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reached us, we owe to a single copy no other having ever 
been discovered, and which has occasioned the test of this 
historian to remain inouiabl} corrupt Taste and cnticism 
have certainly incui red an irieparable loss in that 
on the Causes of iJie Coiiiiption of Eloquence, by Quintilian, 
which he has himself noticed with so much satisiaction in his 
“ Institutes ” Petrarch declares, that in liis youth he had 
seen the works of V.uto, and the second Decad of Livy, but 
all his cndea\ours to lecover them weie fruitless 

These are only some of the most known losses, but in 
leading contemporary ivi iters we are peipetually discovering 
many impoitant ones We have lost two precious works in 
ancient biography Vano wiote the hves of seven hundred 
illustrious Homans , and Atticus, the fiiend of Cicero, com- 
posed another, on the acts of the gicat men among the 
Homans When we consider that these writers lived fami- 
liarly with the finest geniuses of their times, and were opu- 
lent, hospitable, and lovers of the fine arts, then biography 
and their portraits, which are said to have accompanied them, 
are felt as an irreparable loss to literature I suspect likewise 
we have had great losses of which w'e aio not always aware, 
for m that curious letter m which the younger Pliny describes 
in so interesting a manner the subhme indu&try, for it seems 
subhme by its magnitude, of his Uncle,* it appears that his 
H'atural Histoiy, that vast registei of the wisdom and the 
credulity of the ancients, was not his only great labour , for 
among his other woiks was a history in twenty books, which 
has entirely penshed We discovei also the works of wi iters, 
which, by the accounts of them, appear to have equalled in 
genius those which have descended to us Pliny has feelmgly 
described a poet of whom he tells us, “ his vv orks are never 
out of my hands , and whether I sit down to write anjthmg 
myself, or to revise what I have already WTote, or am m a dis- 
position to amuse mj self, I constantlj”- take up this agreeable 
author, and as often as I do so, he is still new ”t He had be- 
fore compared this poet to Catullus , and m a critic of so fine 
a taste as Pliny, to have cherished so constant an intercourse 
with the writings of this author, indicates high powders In- 
stances of this kuid frequently occur Who does not regret 
the loafa ot tile Anticato of Cais u: ? 


Book ni Letter T, Slclmoth’s trandation. f Book I. Letter XVI. 
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The losses which the poetical woiM has sustained aio suSi-> 
ciently known hy those who aie conversant with the few in- 
valuahle fragments of Menander, who might haie inteiested 
us perhaps more than Homer for he was evidently the do- 
mestic poet, and the l^ae he touched was formed of the strings 
of the human heart He was the painter oi passions, and the 
histonan of the manners The opinion of Quintilian is con- 
firmed hy the golden fragmente preserved for the Engli-h 
reader in the elegant verhions of Cumberland Even of 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Eunpides, who each wrote about one 
bundled dramas, seven only have been preseived of ^schilus 
and of Sophocles, and nineteen of Euripides Of the one 
hundred and thirty comedies of Plautus, we only inherit 
twenty imperfect ones The remainder ol Ovid’s Fasti has 
never been i ecovered 

I beliei e that a philosopher would consent to lose any poet 
to regain an historian , nor is this unjust, foi some future 
poet may aiihe to supply the vacant place of a lost poet, but 
it IS not so with the histonan Fancy may be supplied , but 
Truth once lost in the annals of maukmd leaves a chasm never 
to be filled 

QUODLIBBTS, OR SCHOLASTIC DISQUISITIONS 

The scholastic questions were called Quesfiones Quodhbeficw, 
and they were generally so ridiculous that we have retained 
the woid. in our vernacular style, to e'vpress any- 

thing ridiculously subtile , something which comes at length 
to be distmguished mto nothingness, 

“■With all the rash dexterity of wit ” 

The history of the scholastic philosophy furnishes an in- 
structive theme, it enters into the history of the human 
mind, and fills a niche in our literary annals The works of 
the scholastics, with the debates of these Quodhbctarians, at 
once show the greatness and the littleness of the human in- 
tellect, for though they often degenerate into incredible 
absurdities, those who have examined the works of Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus have confessed their admiration of 
the Herculean texture of brain which they exJiausted in 
demohshing their aenal fabrics 

The following is a slight sketch of the school divinity 
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The Christian doctrines in the primitive ages of the gospel 
were adapted to the simple comprehension of the multitude , 
metaphysical subtilties were not even employed by the 
Fathers, of whom several are eloquent The Homilies ex- 
plained, by an obvious interpretation, some sciiptural point, 
or inferred, by artless illustration, some moral doctrine 
Wlien the Arabians became the only learned people, and 
their empire extended over the greater part of the known 
world, they impressed their own genius on those nations with 
whom they were alhed as fnends, or reveienced as masteis 
The Arabian genius was fond of abstruse studies, it was 
highly metaph} sical and mathematical, for tlie fine arts their 
religion did not permit them to cultivate, and the first 
knowledge which modem Europe obtained of Euclid and 
Aristotle was through the medium of Latin translations of 
Arabic versions The Christians in the west received their 
first lessons from the Arabians in the east, and Anstotle, 
with his Arabic commentaries, was enthroned in the schools 
of Chnstendom 

Then buiat into birth, from the daik cave of metaphysics, 
a numerous and ugly spawn of monstrous sects , unnatui-al 
children of the same foul mother, who never met but for 
mutual destruction lleligion became what is called the study 
of Theology , and they all attempted to reduce the u orship 
of God into a system < and the creed into a thesis ' Every 
point relating to leligion was debated through an endless 
chain of infinite questions, incomprehensible distinctions, with 
differences mediate and immediate, the concrete and the 
abstract, a perpetual civil ivar earned on against common 
sense in all the Aristotelian 8e^e^t3' There existed a rage 
for Aristotle, and Melancthon com^ilains that in sacred 
assemblies the ethics of Aristotle were read to the people 
instead of the gospel Anstotle was placed a-head of St 
Paul, and St Thomas Aquinas in his works distinguishes 
him by the title of “ The Philosopher inferring, doubtless, 
that no other man could possibly be a philosopher who dis- 
agreed w’lth Anstotle Of the blind ntes paid to Anstotle, 
the anecdotes of the Nominalists and Beahsts are noticed in 
the article “ Literary Controverey” in this wmrk 

Had their subtile questions and perpetual wmngliiigs only 
been addressed to the metaphj sician in his closet, and had 
nothing but strokes of the pen occuired, the scholastic divi- 
nity would only hai e foimcd an episode in the calm narrative 
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of ]iteiar 3 ' histoiy , but it has claims to be registeied in poli- 
tical annals, from the numeious persecutions and tiagical 
events ivith nhicb they too Jong perplexed then followers, 
and disturbed the lepose of Europe The Thomists, and the 
Scotists, the Occamites, and many others, soared into the 
regions of mysticism 

Peter Lombard bad labonously compiled, after the cele- 
brated Abelaid’s “Introduction to Divinity,” his four books 
of “Sentences,” fiom the writings of the Eatheis, and for 
this he IS called “The Master of Sentences” These Sen- 
tences, on which we have so many commentaiies, aie a collec- 
tion of passages from the Fathere, the real or apparent con- 
tradictions of whom he endeavours to leconcile 'But his 
successors were not satisfied to be mere commentators on 
these “ sentences,” which they now only made use of ns a 
row of pegs to hang on then fine-spun metaphysical cobwebs 
They at length collected all these guodhbetical questions mto 
enoi mous volumes, under the ternljnng form, for those who 
have seen them, of Summat tes of Divinity 1 They contrived,, 
by their chimencal speculations, to question the plainest 
truths, to wrest the simple meaning of the Holy Scriptures, 
and give some appearance of tiuth to the most ridiculous 
and monstrous opinions 

One of the subtile questions which agitated the world in, 
the tenth centuiy, relating to dialectics, was concerning, 
iinwersals (as for example, man, horse, dog, &c ) signifying 
not or that in particular, but all m general They dis- 
tinguished univeisals, or what we call abstract terms, by the 
genera and species lerum, and they never could decide 
whether these were srihstances — or names I That is, whether 
the abstract idea we form of a horse was not really a being as 
much as the horse weiide! All this, and some congenial 
points respecting the ongm of oui ideas, and what ideas were, 
and whether we really had an idea of a thing before we dis- 
covered the thing itself — ^in a word, what they called univer- 
sals, and the essence of umversals , of all this nonsense, on 
which they at length proceeded to accusations of heresy, and 
for which many learned men were excommunicated, stoned^ 
and what not, the whole was dtnved from the reveries of 
Plato, Anstotle, and Zeno, about the nature of ideas, than 
which sub]cct to the present day no discussion ever degene- 
rated mto such insanity A modem metaphysician infers 
that we have no ideas at all! ' < 
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Of the scholastic divines, the most illustrious was Saint 
Thomas Aqhihas, styled the Angelical Doctor Seventeen 
folio volumes not only testify his industry but even his genius 
He was a great man, busied all his life with mali.ing'‘the cha- 
rades of metaphysics 

My learned friend Sharon Turner has favoured me with 
a notice of his greatest work — ^liis “Sum of all Theology,” 
Sunma fotius Theologia, Pans, lbl5 It is a metaphysico- 
logical treatise, or the most abstruse metaphysics of theology 
It occupies above 1250 folio pages, of very small close print 
in double columns It may be worth noticing that to this 
work are appended 19 folio pages of double columns of errata, 
and about 200 of additional indev • 

The whole is thrown into an Aristotelian form, the diffi- 
culties or questions aie proposed first, and the answers are 
then appended Theio aie 168 articles on Love — 358 on 
Angels — 200 on the Soul — 85 on Demons — 151 on the Intel-' 
Icct — 134 on Law — 3 on the Catamenia — 237 on Sms — ^17 
on Tirgim%, and others on a variety of topics 

The scholastic tree is covered with piodigal foliage, but is 
barren of frmt , and when the scholastics employed them- 
selves in solving the deepest mysteries, their jihilosophy 
became nothing more than an instrument in the hands of 
the Rbman Pontiff Aquinas has composed 358 articles on 
angels, of which a few of the heads have been culled for the 
reader 

He treats of angels, their substance, orders, offices, -natures, 
habits, &c , as if he himself bad been an old experienced angel ! 

Angels were not before the world ' 

Angels might have been before the world ' 

Angels weie created by God— They were created imme- 
diately by Him— They were created in the Empyreari sky— 
They were created m grace— They were created m imperfect 
beatitude After a severe chain of reasoning, he shows that 
angels am incorporeal compared to us, but corporeal compared 
to God ^ 

An angel is composed of action and potentiality, the more 
jupenor he is, he has the less potentiality They have not 
matter properly Every angel differs from another ano-el in 
species An angel is of the same species as a soul Angels 
have not naturally a body united to them They may assume 
bodies but they do not want to assume boies for them- 
selves, but for us. 
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The hodies acsumed by angels are of thick air 
The bodies they assume ha\e not the natural virtues ivhicli 
they show, nor the operations of life, but those which are 
common to inanimate things 

An angel mny be the same with a body 
In the same boTdy there are, the soul formally giving being, 
and operating natural operations, and the angel operating 
supernatural operations 

Angels administer and govern every corporeal creature 
God, an angel, and the soul, aie not contained m space, but 
contain it 

Many angels cannot be in the same space 
The motion of an angel in space is nothing else than 
different contacts of different successive places 

The motion of an angel is a succession of his different 
operations 

His motion may be continuous and discontmuons as he 
will 

The continuous motion of an angel is necessary through 
every medium, but may be discontinuous without a medium 
The aelocity of the motion of an angel is not according to 
the quantity of his strength, but according to his will 
The motion of the illumination of an angel is threefold, or 
circulai , bti aight, and oblique 

In this account of the motion of an angel we aie reminded 
of the beautiful description of Milton, who marks it by a 
continuous motion, 

“Smooth sLduig without Etq> ” 

The reader desirous of being merry with Aquinas’s angels 
may find them in Martiuus Sciiblerus, in Ch VII who in.- 
quires if angels pass from one extreme to another vnthout 
going till ough the middle ^ And if angels know things more 
clearly in a morning i How many angels can dance on the 
point of a very fine needle, without jostlmg one another ? 

All the questions in Aquinas are answered with a subtlety 
'of distinction more difficult to comprehend and remember 
than many problems in Euchd, and perhaps a lew of the 
best might still be selected for youth as curious exercises of 
the underetanding However, a great part of these peculiar 
productions are loaded with the most trifling, irreverent, and 
even scandalous discussions Even Aqmnas could gp^avely 
debate, Whether Christ was not an hermaphrodite P "Whe- 
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ther there are exciements in Paradise? 'Whethei the pious 
at the lesurreetion ivill use with tlieir bowels ? Otliers again 
debated — Whether the angd Q-abricl appeared to the Viigin 
Maiy in the shape of a seipent, of a dove, of a man, or of a 
■woman ? Did he seem to be young or old ? In what diess 
was he? Was his gaiment white or of two colours? Was 
his linen clean oi foul ? Did he appear m the moi ning, noon, 
or evening? What was the colour of the Virgin Mary’s 
hair? V^s she acquainted with the mechanic and liberal 
arts ? Had she a thorough knowledge of the Book of Sen- 
tences, and all it contains ? that is, Petei Lombard’s com- 
pilation fiom the works of the Fathera, ivntten 1200 years 
after her death — ^But these are only ti ifiing mattei s they also 
agitated. Whether when during hei conception the Virgm 
IV as seated, Christ too was seated, and whether when she 
lay dovvTi, Christ also lay down ? The following question 
was a favounte topic foi discussion, and the acutest logicians 
never lesolv^ed it “ When a hog is earned to market with a 
rope 'tied about his neck, which is held at the othei end by 
a man, whether is the hog canied to market by the rojpe or 
the man f” 

In the tenth centmy,* aftei long and meffectual controversy 
about the ical presence of Christ in the Sacrament, they at 
length universally agieed to sign a peace This mutual for- 
beaiahce must not, howcvei, be asciibed to the piudence and 
vntue of thobe times It was meie ignorance and mcapacily 
of reasonmg which kept the peace, and detened them from 
entering into debates to which they at length found them- 
selves unequal ! 

Lord Lyttleton, m his Life of Henry II, laments the 
unhappy eiiects of the scholastic philosophy on the progress 
of the human mind The minds of men were tmoied Irom 
classical studies to the subtilties of school divimty, which 
Homo encouraged, as moie profitable for the maintenance of 
her doctrines It was a great misfortune to rehgion and to 
learning, that men of sudi acute understandings as Abelard 
and Lombard, w'ho might have done much to reform the 
eirors of the church, and to icstoie science in Europe, should 
have depraved both, by applying then admirable parts to 
weave those cobwebs of sophistry, and to confound 'the clear 
simplicity- of evangelical truths, by a false philosophy and a 
captious logic 

* Jortiu’s Bcmarli on Ecclestadt(alMiito}ij, vol. v p ir. 
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FAJilE CONTEMNED 

Atsl men are fond of gloiy, and even those philosophers T7ho 
wiite against that noble passion prefix their names to their 
oivn noilvs It is worthy of obseivation that the authors of 
two rehffiotis Voohs, universally received, have concealed their 
names fiiom the world The “ Imitation of Christ” is attii- 
huted, without any authority, to Thomas A’Kempis, and 
the authoi of the “ IVliole Duty of IVTan” still remains nn- 
discoveied Milhous of their books have been dispersed in 
the Chnstian world 

To have revealed then names would have given them as 
much worldly fame as any moralist has ohtamed — ^but they 
contemned it! Their religion was raised above all worldly 
passions ! Some profane writers, indeed, have also concealed 
their names to great works, but their motxves were of a veiy 
difieient cast 


THE SIX FOLLIES OF SCIENCE 

NoTnrtrQ is so capable of disoideiing the intellects as an 
intense apphcation to any one of these six. thmgs the Qun- 
dratuie of the Oucle, the Multiplication of the Cube, the 
Perpetual Motion, the Philosophical Stone, Magic, and 
Judicial Aetiology “It is proper, how-ever,” Pontenelle 
remaiks, “to apply one’s self to these inquiries, because we 
find, as we pioceed, many valuable discoveries of which 
we were before ignoiant" The same thought Cowley has 
npphed, m an address to his mistress, thus — 

“Altkangh I think tbon never wilt he fennel. 

Yet I’m resolved to search for thee 
The search itself rewards the pains 
So though the chjmist his great secret miss^ 

(Fct nedhet it in eit not natoxe la-) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gams , 

And docs his charge and labour pay 

yith good unsought experiments hy the way ” 

The same thought is in Donne , perhaps Cowloy did not 
suspect that he w as an imitator , Pontenelle could not have 
road eithei , he stiuck out the thought by bis owTi reflection 
Gidubci seal died long and deeply foi the philosopliei ’s stone, 
which though he did not find, yet in his researches he disco- 
vered a very useful purgmg salt, wdiich bears liis name. 
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Maupcrtuis observes on the Fhhsoplncal Stone, that wo 
cannot prove the impossihiliiy of obtaining it, hut we can 
easily see the folly of those who employ their time and 
money in seeking for it This pnce is too great to counter- 
balance the little probability ot succeeding in it However, 
it IS still a bantling of modem chemistry, who has nodded 
veiy affectionately on it ' — Of the Pci petital Motion, he shows 
the impo'ssibility, in the sense in which it is generally received 
On the QuaSi atiire of the On cle, he saj s he cannot decide if 
this problem bo resolvable or not but he observes, that it is 
V ery useless to search for it any more , smee we have arrived 
by approsjination to such a pomt of accuracy, that on a large 
Cncle, such as the orbit which the earth describes round the 
sun, the geometnoian will not mistake by the tluckucss of 
a ban The quadiature of the circle is still, however, a 
favounte game with some vnsionanes, and several are still 
imagming that they have discovered the pei*petual motion , 
- the Itabans nickname them matto peipetuo and Bekker 
tells us of the fate of one Hartmann, of Lcipsic, who was 
in such despair at havmg passed his life so vainly, m studying 
the perpetual motion, that at length he hanged lumself I 

IMITATORS. 

SoMS writers,’ usually pedants, imagine that they can sup- 
ply, by the labours of industry, the deficiencies of nature 
Faulus Manutius frequently spent a month in writing a single 
letter He affected to imitate Cicero But although he 
painfully attained to somethmg of the elegance of his style, 
destitute of the native graces of unaffected composition, he 
was one of those whom Erasmus bantered in his Otceromamis, 
as so slavishly devoted to Cicero’s style, that they ridiculously 
employed the utmost precautions when they were seized by a 
Ciceronian fit The I^osoponm of Erasmus tells of his devo- 
tion to Cicero , of his three indexes to all his words, and his 
never writing but m the dead of night, employmg months 
upon a fewlines , and his religious veneration for words, with 
his total mdifiereuce about the sense 

Lo Brim, a Jesuit, was a smgular instance of such unhappy 
imitation He was a Latin poet, and his "themes were reli- 
gious He formed the extravagant project of substituting a 
rchpious Tirgil and Ovid merely by adapting his works to 

T 2 
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theu titles His OJinstian Vtigil consists, like the Pagan 
Yirgil, of Eclogues, Georgies, and of an j^jc-of twelve hooks, 
-with tins difference, that devotional subjects arc substituted 
for fabulous ones His epic is the Ignaeiad, or the pilgrimage 
of Samt Ignatius His Chrisiian Ovid, is in the same taste , 
ever\ thing wears a iie\V face His> Epistles are pious ones, 
the Fasti are the sue days ot the Creation , the Elegies are 
the SIX Lamentations of Jeremiah , a poem on the Love of 
God is sub'stituted for the Aii of Love, and the history of 
some Conversions supplies the place of the Metamorphoses > 
This Jesuit Mould, no doubt, ha\e approved of afamilg 
Shalspearc ' 

A poet of a f-ir different character, the elegant Siniiazarins, 
has done much the same thing in Ins poem Ee Pariu Virgims 
The same servile imitation of ancient taste appears It pro- 
fesses to celebrate the birth of Christ, yet his name is not 
once mentioned in it’ The Virgin herself i» styled ^es 
deorim’ “The hope of the gods’” The Incarnation is 
predicted by Proteus > The Yirgin, instead of consulting the 
facred icriiings, reads the SihyUme oi aclcs / Her attendants 
are digads, ncreids, Ac This monstrous mixture of poly- 
theism with the mysteries of Clinstianity, appears m every- 
thing he had about him In a chapel at one of his country 
seats ho had two statues placed at Ins tomb, Jpollo and 
Minerva, catholic piety found no difficult} in the present 
case, as well as in innumerable others of the same kind, to 
inscribe the statue of Apollo with the name of Eavid, and 
that of Minerva mth the female one of Judith ’ 

Seneca, m his 114th Ppistle, giics a curious literary anec- 
dote of the sort of imitation by which an infeiaor mind 
Incomes the monkey of an onginal wnter At Home, when 
bhllust was the fashionable avriter, short sentences, uncom- 
mon avoids, and an obscure brevity, were affected as so many 
elegances Arruntius, who wrote the historj of the Punic 
Wars, painfull} laboured to imitate Sallust Expressions 
which are rare in Sallust are frequent in Aixuntius, and, of 
course, without the motive that induced Sallust to adopt 
them What rose naturall} under the pen of the great his- 
torian, the minor one must have run after with iidicidons 
anxiety Seneca adds several instances of the servile afiectar 
tmn ol Arruntius, nhich seem much like those we once had 
of Johnson, by the undiseeining herd of Ins apes 

One cannot but smile at these imitators , we ha\ e abounded 
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witK them In the days of Churchill, every month produced 
an effusion which tolerably imitated his slovenly veisihcation, 
his coarse invective, and his careless mediociity, — but the 
genius lemained with the English Juvenal Steine had his 
countless multitude, and in Fielding’s time, Tom Jones pio- 
duced more bastards in wit than the author could ever suspect 
To such literal y echoes, the reply of Philip of Macedon to 
one who prided himself on imitating the notes of the night- 
ingale may bo applied “I prefer the nightingale herself!” 
Even the most successful of this imitating tribe must bo 
doomed to share the fate of Silius Italicus, in his cold imita- 
tion of Virgil, and Cawthome in his empty harmony of 
Pope 

To all these imitatois I must apply an Arabian anecdote 
Ebn Saad, one of Mahomet’s amanuenses, when wnting what 
the prophet dictated, cned out by way of admiiation — 
“Blessed be God, the best Creator!” Mahomet approved of 
dihe expression, and desired him to write those words down as 
part of the inspired passage — The consequence was, that Ebn 
Saad began to think himself as great a prophet as his master, 
and took upon himself to imitate the Koran according to his 
fancy, hut the imitatoi got himself into trouble, and only 
escaped with hfe by falling on his knees, and solemnly swearing 
he would nevei again mutate the Koran, for which he was 
sensible God had never created him 


CICERO’S PUNS 

“ I SHOTOD,” says Menage, “ have received great pleasure to 
have conversed with Cicero, had I lived in his time He 
must have been a man very agreeable in conversation, smeo 
even Cscsar carefully collected his Ions mots Cicero has 
boasted of the great actions he has done for his country, be- 
cause there is no vanity in exulting in the performance of our 
duties, but he has not boasted that he was the most elo- 
quent diator of hib age, though he certamly was, because 
nothing 13 more disgusting than to exult in our intellectual 
powers ” 

Whatever were the ions mots of Cicero, of which few hav e 
come-down to us, it ib ceitain that Cicero was an inveterate 
punster, and he seems to have been more ready with them 
than with lepartees He said to a senator, w'lio w'as the soy 
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of a taJor, am ietigish^' You Lave toujlicd it 

sharply, am means sharpness as well as the point of a 
needle To the son of a cook, “ ego gvogtic iibijui efatebo 
The ancients pronounced coce and gaoqtie like co~he, which 
alludes to the Latin cocas, cook, besides the ambiguity of 
jure, uhich applies to hrolJi or law— gas A Sicilian sus- 
pected of being a Jew, attempted to get the cause of Yerres 
into Ins own hands, Cicero, who knew that ho was a crea- 
ture of the great culpnt, opposed him, obsen mg “ What has 
a Jew to do with sinne’s flesh ?” The Homans called a 
boar pig Yeries I regret to afford a respectable authority 
for forensic puns , however, to have degraded his adver&anes 
by such petty personalities, onl^ piovcs that Cicero’s taste 
VN as not exquisite 

There is something v ery onginal in Montaigne’s censure of 
Cicero Cotton’s translation is admirable 

“Boldly to confess the truth, his way of writing, and that 
of all other long-winded authors, appears to me ver} tedious , 
for his preface, deflmtioiis, divisions, and etymologies, take up 
the greatest part of his woric, whatever there is of life and 
marrow', is smothered and lost in the preparation When I 
have spent an hour in reading him, which is a great deal for 
me, and recollect what I have thence extracted of juice and 
. substance, for tlio most part I find nothing but wand foi he 
IS not yet como to the arguments that sen o to Ins purpose, 
and the reasons that shodd properly help to loose the knot I 
would untie Por mo, who onlj dcsiied to become more 
wise, not more learned or eloquent, these logical or Aristo- 
telian disquisitions of poets are of no use I look for good 
and solid reasons at the first dash I am for discourses that 
give the first charge into the heart of the doubt, his languish 
about the subject, qnd delay our expectation Tliose are 
proper for the schools, for the bar, and for the pulpit, where 
we have leisure to nod, and may awake a quarter of an hour 
aftei, time enough to find again the thiead of the discourso> 

It IS necessary to speak after this manner to judges, whom a 
man has a design, right or wrong, to incline to favour lus 
cause , to children and common people, to whom a man must 
say all ho can I would not have an author make it his 
busmess to render me attentive , or that he should cry out 
fifty times O ges ' as the clerks and heralds do 

As to Cicero, J am of the common opmion that, learning ‘ 
excepted; he had no grrat natural parts. Ho was a good j 
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citizen, of an affablo natuie, as all fat neavy men — ci 
ffattssotns are the words in the oiiginal, meaning 
broad jokeis, foi Oicero was not fat) — such as he was, usuallv 
are , but gfiven to ease, and had a mighty shaie of vanity and 
ambition' Neither do I know how to excuse him for t‘iink- 
ing his poetry fit to bo published ’Tis no gieat imperfection 
to wiite ill verses , but it i& an imperfection not to be able to 
judge how uuwoithy bad vei’ses neio of the glory of his 
,name For what concerns his eloquence, that is totally out 
of comparison, and I behevo will never be equalled ” 


PEEFACOBS. 

Aekctaob, being the entrance to a book, should invite by its 
beauty An elegant poich_ announces, the splendour of.d;he 
interior I have observed that ordinary readere skip over 
these httle elaborate compositions The ladies considei them 
as so many pages lost, which might better be employed in 
the addition of a picturesque scene, or a tender lettei to their 
novels For my part I always gather amusement from a 
preface, be it awkwardly or skilfully written , for dulness, or 
impertinence, may raise a laugh foi a page or two A preface 
IS frequently a superior composition to the work itself foi, 
long before the days of J ohnson, it had been a custom for 
many authors to sohcit for this department of then work the 
ornamental contribution of a man of genius Cicero tells his 
friend Atticus, that he had a volume of prefaces or mtroduc- 
tious always ready by him to be used as circumstances re- 
quired These must have been like our periodical essays 
A good preface is as essential to put the reader mto good 
humom, as a good prologue is to a play, or a fine symphony 
to an opei*a, contammg something andogous to the work 
itself, so that we may leel its naut as a de&ire not elsewhere 
to bo gratified The JCtahans, call the preface ia salsa del 
hbrOfjtine sauce of the book, and if well seasoned it creates an 
jippetite in the leader to devoui ^ejjook ^itself, A'piefaoe 
badly ^composed'' prejfldices' the reader against the work. 
Authors are not ^equallj fortunate m these little introduc- 
tions , some can compose volumes more skilfully than pre- 
faces, and others can finish a preface uho could never be 
capable of finishing a book 

On a \ery elegant preface prefixed to ,an lU-imtten book, it 
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was observed that they ought iie\ ei to have come iogeiher ; 
hut a saicastie uit lemarLed that he considered such mar- 
1 lages wei e allowable, for they u ere not of km 

In prefaces an affected haughtiness or an affected humilily 
are ahke despicable There is a deficient dignity in Eobei t- 
son’s , but the haughtiness is now to oui purpose This is 
called by the French, “ la moigtte littiraii ef the surly pom- 
posity of literature Jt is sometimes used by writers who 
have succeeded in their first work, while the faduie of their 
subsequent productions appears to have given them a literaiy 
hypochondiaasm Dr Armstrong, aftei his classical poem, 
never shook hands cordially with the public for not rehshmg 
his barren laboui's In the preface to his hvely “ Sketches” 
he tdls us, “ he could give mem much bolder strokes as wdl 
as more delicate touches, but that he di cads the dangei of 
writing too well, and feels the value of his o\\ n labour too 
sensibly to bestow it upon the mobility ” This is pure milk 
compared to the gall m the preface to Ins poems There he 
tells us, “ that at last he has taken the ti oiible to collect 
them ' What he has destroj'ed u ould, probably enough, have 
been better received by the gicat majoi tty of readers But 
he has always most heat tily despised their opinion ” These 
prefaces remmd ope of the pi ologi galeati, prefaces with a 
helmet ' as St Jerome entitles the one to his Version of the 
Scriptures These at med pi efaces were formerly veiy com- 
mon in the age of hterary controversy , for half the business 
of an author consisted then, either in replying, or anticipating 
a reply, to the attacks of his opponent 
Prefaces ought to be dated , as these become, after a series of 
editions, leadmg and useful cucumstances in literary history 
Fuller with quaint humour observes on Indexes — “An 
Index is a necessaiy implement, and no impediment of a book, 
except in the same sense wherein the carriages of an army are 
termed Impedimenta Without this, a luge author is but a 
labjTinth without a clue to direct the reader thei ein I con- 
fess there is a lazy kind of learumg which is only Indtcdl, 
when scholars (hke adders which only bite the horse’s heels) 
nibble but at the tables, which are calces Itbrorum, neglecting 
the body of the book But though the idle deserve no 
crutches (let not a staff be used by them, but on them), 
pily it IS the weary should be denied the benefit thereof, 
and industrious scholars piohibited the accommodation of an 
index, most used by those who most pretend to contemn it ” 
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Thebe is some piobability that tlu'! art originated in China, 
where it was practised long before it was known in Euiopc 
Some European' traveller might have imported the hint * 
That the Eomans did not piactise the art of printing cannot 
but excite oui astonishment, since they actually used it, -■ 
unconscious of their nch possession 1 have seen Homan 
stereotypes, or immoveable printing types, with which they 
stamped then potleiyt How in daily practismg the art, 
though confined to this object, it did not occui to so ingenious 
a people to prmt their literary woiks, is not easily to bo 
accounted for Did the wise and grave senate dread those 
inconvemcnces which attend its indiscriminate use ? Or per- 
haps they did not care to deprive so large a body of scribes 
of them busuiess Not a hmt of the art itselt appears in 
their writings 

When firet the art of printing was discoveied, they only 
made use of one side of a leaf, they had not yet found out 
the expedient of impressing the other Afterwards they 
thought of pasting the blank sides, which made them appear 
like one leaf Their blocks were made of soft woods, and 
their letters were carved, but frequently bieaking, the 
expense and trouble of carving and gluing new letters 
suggested our moveable types, which have produced an almost 
miraculous celerity in this «irt The modern stereotype, con- 
sisting of entire pages in solid blocks of metal, and, not being 
liable to bleak like the soft wood at iimt used, has been profit 
ably employed for uorks which leqmre to be frequently 
lepnnted Punting in carved blocks of wood must have 
greatly retarded the progress of universal Icnowledge for one 

* China IS the stronghold 'irhere antiquarian controversy rests Beaten 
in affixing the ongin of any art elsewhere, the controversialist enshnnes 
himself within tlie Great IVall, and is allowed to repose in peace Oppo 
nents, like Arabs, give np the chase when these gates close, thongh pos- 
sibly with ns little reason ns tho children of the desert evince when they 
quietly succumb to any slight defence 

i* Tliey arc small square blocks of metal, with the name in raised 
letters within a border, precise!} similar to those used by the modem 
printer Sometimes the stamp was round, or in the shape of a foot or 
liabd, with the potter’s name in tho centre They were in constant use 
for impressing the clay works which supphed the wants of a Roman house- 
hold The list of potters’ marks found upon fragments discovered in London 
olono amounts to several hundreds. 
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set of types could only have produced one woik, wheieas it 
now serves for hundieds , 

,Wlien theur editions were intended to he cunous, they 
omitted to print the mitial letter of a chaptei they left that 
Mnnlr spaco to be painted or illuminated, to the fancy of the 
purchaser Several ancient volumes of these eaily times have 
been found where these letters aie wantuig, as they neglected 
to have them-pamted 

The mitial carved lettei , which is generally a fine wood-cut, 
among our printed books, is evidently a remains or mutation 
of these ornaments * -Among the very earliest books prmted, 
which were religious, the Poor Man’s Bible has wooden cuts 
in a coarse style, without the least shadowmg or crossmg of 
strokes, and these they inelegantly daubed over with broad 
colours, which they termed illuminatmg, and sold at a cheap 
rate to those who could not afford to purchase costly missals 
elegantly written and pamted on vellum Specimens of these 
rude efforts of illuminated prints may be seen m Strutt’s 
Dictionaiy of Engravers The Bodleian library possesses the 
originals t 

* AnoOier reason for the onussion of n great initial is given There 
was difficnlty in obtaining such ennehed letters by engraving as were used 
in manuscripts , and there was at this tune a large number of professional 
senbes, whose interests were in some degree considered by the printer 
Hence we find in early boohs a largo space left to be filled in by the band 
of the senbe with the proper letter indicated by a small type letter placed in 
the midst The famous Psallcr pnnted by Faust and Schefibr, at Mentz, 
in 1497, IS the first book having large initial letters pnnted in and blue 
mbs, in imitation of the handwork of the old cahgrapbers 

'1' The Bntish Museum now possesses a remarkably fine senes of these 
early works They onginated in the large sheet woodcuts, or “broad- 
sides,” representmg saints, or scenes from saintly legends, used by the 
clergy as presents to the peasantry or pilgnms to certain shnnes*— a cus- 
tom retained upon the Continent to the present time , such cuts esMbitmg 
little advance in art since the days of their ongm, '^ing almost as md^ 
and daubed in a similar way with coarse colour One ancient cut of this , 
kmd in the Bntish Museum, representmg the Saviour brought before 
Pilate, resembles in style the pen drawings in manusenpts of the four- 
teenth century Another exhibits the seven stages of human lifi^ with 
the 'sheel of fortune in the centre .Another is an emblematic represents- " 
tion of the Tower of Sapience, each stone formed of some mental qualifies 
tion When books were formed, a laige senes of such cuts included Inc 
tures and type m each page, and m one piece The so called Poor Man’s _ 
Bible (an eiidently erroneous term for it, the invention of a bibliographer 
of the last century) was one of these, and consists of a senes of pictures ' 
from Senpture history, with bnef explanations It was most probably 
preceded by the block books known ns the Apocalypse of St John, ih» ' 
Qantico Oantworum, and the Afs Memorandt, 
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In tlie productions of eaily pnnting may te distingmslied 
tlie vaiious splendid editions oi P} men, oi Pi aym -hooks 
These were embelhshed with cuts finished in a most elegant 
taste many of them were giotesque oi obscene In one of 
them an angd is lepiesented crowning the Virgin Mary, and 
God the Fatbei himself assistmg at the ceremony Some- 
times St Michael is ovoicoming Satan , and sometimes St 
Anthony is attacked by various devils of most clumsy forms 
-^not of the giotesque and limber family of Callot ' 

Printing 'was gradually practised thioughout Europe from 
the year 1440 to 1500 Gaston and his successoi Wynkyn 
de Worde were our oivn earliest prmters Gaston was a 
wealthy merchant, u ho, in 1464, being sent by Edward IV 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with the Duke of Burgundy, 
returned to his couiitr}’' with this invaluable art Notwith- 
standing Ins mei cantile habits, he possessed a hterary taste, 
and Ins first woik was a translation from a French historical 
miscellany * 

' The tradition of the Devil and Dr Faustus was said to have 
been derived from the odd circumstance in which the Bibles 
of the first pnnter. Fust, appeared to the world , but if Dr 
Faustus and Faustus the printer are two different persons, 
the tradition becomes suspicious, though, in some respects, it 
has a foundation m truth I\Tien Fust had discovered this 
now art, and printed off a considerable number of copies of 
the Bible to imitate those which were commonly sold as 
MSS , he undertook the sale of them at Pans It was his 
mtercst to conceal this discovery, and to pass off his prmted 
copies for MSS But, enabled to sell his Bibles at sixty 
crowns, while the other senbes demanded five hundred, this 
"raised universal astonishment , and still more when he pro- 
duced copies as fast as they were wanted, and even lowered 
his price The umformity of the copies increased the wonder 
Informations were given m to the magistiatcs against him as 
a magician , and in searchmg his lodgmgs a great number of 
copies were found The red ink, and Fust’s red ink is peeu- 

i 

* This was haonl le Ferro’s Jlceueil dcs ffistoires de Troye, a fanciM 
compilntion of adrenttircs, in ivliicli the heroes of antiquity perform the 
parts of the preitx cliecaltcra of the middle ages. It was “ ended in the 
Holy Citv of Colon,” in Septemher, 1471 The first book printed by him 
in England ivas T/ie Game and Playe of the Chesse, in Mardi, 1474 It 
la a fanciful moralization of the gain& abonndina with qnnint old legends 
and stones, ^ 
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liarly biillmnt, winch embellished his copies, was said to be 
his blood , and it was solemnly adjudged that he was m 
league with the Infernals Fust at length was obliged, to 
save himself from a bonfire, to reveal his nt to the Pnrlia 
ment of Pans, w’ho dischaiged him fiom all prosecution m 
consideration of the wonderful invention 
When the art of printing was cstabhshed, it became the 
glory of the learned to be correctois of the press to eminent 
printers Physicians, lawyers, and bishops themselves occu- 
pied this department The punters then added frequently to 
their names those of the correctors of the press , and editions 
weie then valued according to the abilities of the corrector 
The prices of books in these times were considered as an 
object worthy of the animadversions of the highest poweis 
This ansiefy in favoui of the studious appears from a privilege 
of Pope Leo X to Aldus Manutius for pnnting Varro, dated 
1553, signed Cardinal Bembo Aldus is exhorted to put a 
moderate pnee on the work, lest the J?ope should withdraw 
his pnvilege, and accord it to others 
Eobert Stephens, one of the early printers, surpassed in 
correctness tliose who exercised the same profession * 

To render his editions immaculate, ho hung up the proofs 
m public places, and generously recompensed those who were 
so fortunate ns to detect any eirata 

Plantiii, though a learned man, is more famous ns a pnnter 
His printing-office was one of the wonders of Europe Tins 

* Bohert Stephens wns the most colebmtcd of a family renowned 
through several generations in the history of printing The first of the 
dynasty, Henry Hstienno, who, in the spint of the age, latinized his name^ 
was born in Fans, in 1470, and commenced printing there at tlie begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century His three sons — ^Francis, Ilobert, and 
Charles — ^werc all renowned pnnters and scholars , Bobert the most ccle 
brated for the correctness and beauty of bis work His Latm Bible of 
1532 made for him a great reputation , and ho was appointed pnnter to 
Francis I A new edition of his Bible, in 1545, brought him into trouble 
with the formidable doctors of the Sorbonne, and he ultimately left Pans 
for Geneva, where he set up a printing office, which soon became famous. 
He died in 1560 Ho was the author of some learned works, and a 
printer whose labonrs in the “ noble art” have never been excelled He 
left two sons — Henry and Bobert — also remarkable as learned pnnters , 
and they both bad sons who followed the same pursuits There is not 
one of this large family without honourable recognition for labonil and 
knowledge, and ir their wives and daughters they found learned ossii^tants. 
Chalmers says — “They were at once the ornament and reproach of the 
age in which they lived They were nil men of great learning, aU exten- 
sive benefactors to literature, and oil persecuted or unfortunate ” 
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grand building was the chief ornament of the city of Antwei-p 
Magnificent in its structuie, it presented to the spectator a 
countless number of presses, characters of all figures and all 
sizes, matii-^Cb to cast letters, and all other printing materials, 
which Baillet assures ns amounted to immense sums * 

In Italy, the three Manutii were more solicitous of coriect- 
ness and illustrations than of the beauty of their pnnting 
The} weie ambitious of the ehaiacter of the scholar, not of 
the prmtei 

It IS much to be regietted that our publishers are not hto- 
raiy men, able to form their own cntical decisions Among 
the learned prmters foimeily, a book was valued because it 
came from the presses of an Aldus or a Stephens , and even 
in oui own time the names of Boivyei and Dodsley sanctioned 
a work Pehsson, in his history of the French Academy, 
mentions that Camusat was selected as then bookseller, from 
his reputation for publishing only valuable woiks “ Ho was 
a man 'of some literature and good sense, and larely printed 
an indifferent work , and when we were young I recollect 
that we always made it a i ule to purchase his pubhcations 
His name was a test of the goodness of the work ” A pub- 
lisher of this chaiticter would bo of the greatest utility to the 
literary woild at homo he would induce a number of inge- 
nious men to become authors, for it would he honourable to 
be inscribed in his catalogue , and it would be a direction for 
the continental readci 

So valuable a union of learning and pnntmg did not, un- 
fortunately, last The piinteis of the seventeenth century 
became less chaimcd with glory than with gam Their cor- 
rectors and then letteis evinced as little delicacy of choice 

The invention of what is now called the Itaho letter in 
punting was made b} Aldus Manutius, to whom learmng owes 

* riantin’s ol&ce is still existing in Antwerp, and is one of the most 
interesting places in that interesting city It is so carefnlly preserved, that 
its qnadranglo was assigned to the soldiery in tlio last great revolution, to 
present any hostile incursion and damage It is a lonely building, in 
which the old office, with its presses and pnnting material, still remams 
ns when deserted by the last workman TJio sheets of the Inst books 
printed there arc still lying on the tables , and in tbc presses and drawers 
are hundreds of the w ooclcuts and copperplates used by Flantin for tbc books 
that mndo his oflice renowned througbout ISuropc In the quadrangle arc 
busts of himself and his successors, the Slorcls, and the scholars who wore 
connected with them Plantm's own room seems to want only his pre- 
since to pei’fect the sceno Tho fumitnrc and fittings, the quaint decora- 
tion, leads the imagination lusousibly back to the dais of Charles T. 
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mncli ' Hq observed the many mconvemences resultmg frodi 
the vast number o{ aiiremaUonSyyihvAv were then sofiequent 
among tlie printers, that a hook was difficult to understod } 
a treatise was actually wiitten on the art of reading a pnnted 
book, and this addressed to the learned ' He contrived an 
expedient, by which these abbieviations might be entiiely got 
nd of, and yet boohs suffer little inciease in bulk This he 
effected by introducing what is now called the Itahc letter, 
though it formerly was distinguished by the name of the in- ' 
ventor, and called the Aldme 

ERRATA 

B£sn)£s the ordmaiy enata, which happen in pnnting a 
work, others have been purposely committed, that the enata 
maj' contain what is not permitted to appeal in the body of 
the work Wherever the Inqmsition had any power, parti- 
cularly at Rome, it was not allowed to employ the word fahim, 
or fata, in any boob An author, desirous of using the latter 
word, adroitly mvented this scheme , he had prmted in his 
book facta, and, in the errata, he put, “For facta, read - 
fata ” 

Scarron has done the same thing on another occasion He 
had composed some verses, at the head of which he placed 
this dedication — A Chiillemctte, CJnenne de ma Sceur, but 
having a quawel with his sister, he maliciously put into the 
errata, “Instead of Ghenne de ma Sceur, read ma Gliiennede 
Soeur ” 

Lully, at the close of a bad prologue said, the .word du 
prologue was an enatum, it should have been du jgro- 
logue f 

In a book, there was pnnted, le docte Morel A wag put 
into the ej i at a, “ For le docte Mot el, read le Docteur Morel 
This Mot el was not the first docteur not docte 

When a fanatic published a mystical work full of unihtdli- 
gible raptures, and which he entitled Lee Delvces de VM^nt, 
it was pioposed to prmt in his eirata, “For Delices i-ead 
miires'' 

Tlie author of an idle and imperfect book ended with the 
usual plirase of cetera desiderantur, one altered it, JShn 
desiderantm sed dcsunt, “The lest is wanttnq, but not 
wanted ” 

At the close of a silly book, the author as usual prmted the 
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word Furrs — wit put tlus auioug tlie errata, with this 
pointed couplet — 

Fikis 1 — an error, or n lie, my friend I 
In nntmg foolish books — there is no End t 

In the year 1661 was punted a woik, entitled “the Anatomy 
of the Mass ” It is a thin octavo, of 172 pages, and it is 
accompanied hy an Eri ata of 15 pages I The editor, a pious 
monk, informs us that a veiy serious leason induced him to 
undertake this task for it is, says he, to forestal the ai tifices 
of Satan Ho supposes that the Devil, to lum the fruit of 
this work, employed two very malicious frauds the first be- 
fore it was punted, hy dienching the MS in a kennel, and 
having reduced it to a most pitiable state, lendered seveial 
parts illegible the second, m obhging the punters to commit 
such numerous blunders, nevci 3 ’'et equalled in so small a work 
To combat this double machination of Satan he was obliged 
caiefully to re-peiTise the woik, and to form this singular list 
of the blundeis ofpiinteis undei the influence of Satan All 
this ho 1 elates in an advertisement prefixed to the i ato 
A furious controvers}’’ raged between t\\ o famous scholars 
from a very laughable but accidental Er)atum, and threatened 
senoub consequences to one of the parties Plavignj’’ wuote 
two letters, criticising rathei fieely a pol^’^glot Bible edited by 
' Abiaham Fcchellensis As this learned editor had sometimes 
censured the labours of a friend of Flavigny, this latter applied 
to him the third and fifth verses of the seventh chapter ol St 
Matthew, which he printed in Latin Vei 3 Qtad vidcs fes- 
Iticam tn OCULO fi ah is tui, ef ti ahem in oculo fuo non vtdes? 
Ver 5 Ejice pi imum h ahem de oculo tuo, ef time videhis 
ejiccre fesfxicam de oevho f) afns tm Fcchellensis opens his 
reply by accusmg Fiavugny of an enoi mous ci me committed 
in this passage, attemptmg to correct the sacred text of the 
Evangelist, and danng to reject a w'ord, while he supplied its 
place by auothei as impious as obscene > This crime, exagge- 
rated with all the virulence of an angry declaimer, closes with 
a dreadful accusation Flavigny’s morals are attacked, and 
his reputation overturned by a horrid imputation Yet all 
this terrible reproach is only founded on an > atum f The 
wnole arose fiom the printer having negligently suffered the 
fist letlei of the word Oculo to have diopped bom the form 
when he happened to touch a Imc with his fiugci, which did 
not staud straight ! Ho published another letter to do away 

f 
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tlio impatation of Ecchellensis , but thirty 7601*8 afterirards 
hia rage against the negligent printer was not extinguished, 
the wits were always romiuding him of it 

Of all literary blunders none equalled that of the edition of 
the Vulgate, by SixtusV His Holiness carefully supeniitended 
every sheet as it passed through the press, and, to the amaze* 
ment of the world, the work remained without a nval — it 
sw armed with errata 1 A multitude of scraps were printed to 
paste over the erroneous passages, in order to give the true 
text The book makes a whimsical appearance mth these 
patches , and the heretics exulted in this demonstration of 
papal infalhbihty! The copies weie called in, and violent at- 
tempts made to suppress it , a few still remain for the raptures 
of the bibhcal collectors , not long ago the bible of Sixtus V 
fetched above sixty guineas — not too much for a mere book of 
blunders ! The world was highly amused at the bull of the 
editorial Pope prefixed to the first volume, which excommu- 
nicates all pnnters who in lepnnting the work should make 
any alterahon in the text ! 

In the version of the Epistles of St Paul into the Ethiopio 
language, which proved to be full of errors, the editois allege 
a good-humoured reason — “ They who prmted the work could 
not read, and we could not pnnt , they helped us, and we 
helped them, as the blind helps the hhnd ” 

A pnnter’s widow in Germany, while a new edition of the 
Bible was pnnting at her house, one night took an opportu- 
nity of stealing into the office, to alter that sentence of sub- 
jection to hei husband, pronounced upon Eve in Genesis, 
chap 3, V 16 She took out the two first letters of the word 
Hemi, and substituted Na in their place, thus altering the 
sentence from “ and he shall be thy Lord” (flerr), to “ and ^ 
he shall be thy Fool” (JVhjr) It is said her life paid for 
this intentional erratum , and that some secreted copies of 
this edition have been bought up at enormous prices 

We have an edition of the Bible, known by the name of 
The Vinegar Tiihle, fiom the ermtum in the title to the 
20th chap of St Luke, in which “ Parable of the Tineyardy* 
IS printed, “ Parable of the Vinegar ” It was prmted in 
1717, at the Clarendon pi ess 

We have had another, w'here “ Thou shalt commit adul- 
tery” w as pnnted, omitting the negation , which occasioned 
-the .uchbiShop to by one of the heaviest penalties on the 
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Company of Stationers that was ever recorded in the annals 
of literary history * 

Herbert Croft used to complam of the incorrectness of oui 
English classics, as reprinted by the booksellers It is evi- 
dent some stupid printer often changes a whole test in- 
tentionally> The fine description by Akonside of the Pan- 
theon, “sEVXiiELT great," not being understood by the 
blockhead, was pnnted serenely great Swift’s own edition 
of “ The Ciiy Shower,” has ” old aches throb ” Aches is 
two syllables, but modern printers, who had lost the right 
pronunciation, have aches as one syllable , and then, to com- 
plete the metre, have foisted in “ aches will throb ” Thus 
what the poet and the linguist wish to preserve is altered, 
and finally lost f 

It appears by a calculation made by the printer of Steevens’s 
edition of Shakspeare, that every octavo page of that work, 
test and notes, contains 26S0 distinct pieces of metal, which 
in a sheet amount to 42,880 — ^the misplacing of any one of 
which would mevitably cause a blunder! With this cunous 
fact before us, the accurate state of our printing, in general, 
IS to be admired, and eiTata ought more freely to be pardoned 
than the fastidious minuteness of the insect eye of certain 
tntics has allowed 

Whether such a miracle as an immaculate edition of a 
classical author does exist, I have never learnt, but an attempt 

* It {ibonnded witt other errors, and was so rigidly suppressed, that a 
well-hnown collector was thirty years endeaTounng ineSectually to ohtaic 
a copy One has recently been added to the Bntish Musenm ooUection 

t A good example occurs in Sudtbras (Port ui. canto 2, line 407), 
where persons are mentioned who 

Con hy their pangs and acAes find 
All turns and changes of the wind." 

tThe rhythm here demands' the dissyllable a ches, as used by the older 
writers, Shakspeare partioulorly, who, in his Tempetf, makes Frospero 
threaten Cabkin — ^ 

If then n^lect’st, or dost unwillingly 

tfhnt I command, Pll rack thee with old enmps , 

FiU all thy bones with acha, make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy dm " 

John Kemble was aware of the necessity of using this word in this instance 
ns a dissyllable, but it was so nausual to his audiences that it excited 
ndiculc , and during the 0 F row, a medal was stmek, representing li^ 
os manager, endnnng the dm of cat-calls, trumpet^ and rattles, and ex 
daunmg, "Oh 1 my head uifcJics/" 

Toil I. 
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has heen made to ohtam this glonous singulanfy — and was 
as nearly reahsed as is perhaps possible m the magnidcent 
edition of Os Inmaias of Oamoens, by Dom Joze Sonzaj in 
1817 This amateur spared no prodigality of cost and labour, 
and flattered himself, that by the assistance of Didot, not a 
single typographical erroi should be found in that splendid 
volume But an error was afterwards discovered in some of 
the copies, occasioned by one of the letters in the word Pusi- 
iano having got misplaced dunng the working of one of the 
sheets It must be confessed that this was an accident 
or mirfortune — rather than an Erratum I 

One of the most remaikable coniplamts on sbhata is that 
of Edw Leigh, appended to his curious treatise on “ Beligion 
and Learmng ” It consists of two folio pages, in a veiy 
minute character, and exhibits an mcalculable number of 
pnnters’ blunders “We have not,” he says, “Plantin nor _ 
Stephens amongst us , and it is no easy task to specify the 
chiefest errata , false mterpunctions there are too many , here 
a letter wanting, there a letter too much , a syllable too much, 
one letter for another , words parted where they should be 
]Oined, words jomed which should be seveied, words mis- 
placed , chronological mistakes,” &c This unfoi'tuuate folio 
was prmted m 1656 Are we to mfer, by such frequent com- 
plamts of the authors of that day, that either they did not 
receive proofs from the pnnters, or that the prmters never 
attended to the corrected proofs P Each smgle erratum seems 
to have been felt as a stab to the hterary feehngs of the poor 
author* 


PATBONS 

AuopSOBS have too frequently received ill treatment even from 
those to whom they dedicated their w'orks 

Some who felt hurt at the shameless treatment of such 
mock Miecenases have observed that no wnter should dedi- 
cate his works but to his bbxends, as was practised by the 
ancients, who usually addressed those who had solicited their, 
labours, or animated their progress Theodosius Gaza had 
no other recompense foi having msenned to Sixtus IV his 
translation of the hook of AnstoSe on theE'aturc of Animals, 
than the pnee of the hmdmg, which this chantable father of 
the church muuificently bestowed upon him 
Theoontns flUs his Idylhunis with loijd complaints of the 
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neglecfc of Ills patrons , ahd Tasso i\ as as Httlo successful in 
his dedications 

Ariosto, in presenting Ins Orlando Fuiioso to the Cardinal 
d’Este, was gratified ivith the hitter saicasm of — **I>ove 
diavoh avete ptghafo tante coglioneneV "Where the devil 
have you found all tins nonbense ? 

When the Ereneh histonan Dupleis, whose pen was indeed 
fertile, presented Ins hook to the Duke d’Epeinon, this 
Maecenas, turning to the Pope’s Ifuncio, nho was present, 
very coaisely exclaimed — “Cadedids* ce monsieur a un flux 
enrag6, il cine un livre toutes les lunes 

Thomson, the aident authoi of the Seasons, having extra- 
vagantly praised a pel son of rank, who afterwaids appealed 
to be undeserving of eiilogiums, properly emploj ed his pen in 
a solemn reeantation of his erroi A veiy different conduct 
from that of Diipleix, who always spoke highl}’’ of Queen 
Maigaret of France foi a little place he held m her house- 
hold but aftei her death, when the place became extinct, 
spoke of her n ith all the freedom of satire Such is too often 
the character of some of the hterati, w ho only dare to reveal 
the truth when they have no interest to conceal it 

Poor Mickle, to whom w'e aie indebted for so beautiful a 
version of Camoens’ Lusiad, having dedicated this work, the 
continued labour of five years, to the Duke of Buccleugh, had 
the moitification to find, by the discoieiy of a fnend, that 
he had kept it in his possession three weeks bcfoie ho could 
collect sufficient intellectual desue to cut open the pages* 
The neglect of this nobleman i educed the poet to a state of 
despondency Tins patron was a pohtical economist, the 
pupil of Adam Smith < It is pleasmg to add, in contrast with 
this fngid Scotch patron, that when Miclcle went to Lisbon, 
W'heie his translation had long preceded his nsit, he found 
the Prmce of Portugal ivaitmg on the quay to be the first to 
receive the translator of his great national poem , and during 
a residence of six months, Mickle was warmly regaided by 
every Poituguese nobleman 

“Every man believe,” writes Dr Johnson to Barctti, 
“that mistresses are unfaithful, and pations are capricious 
But he excepts his own mistress, and his own patron “ 

A patron is sometimes oddly obtamed Benscradc attached 
, himself to Cardinal Mazann, but his friendship pioduced 
notlung but civihty The poet every day mdulged his easy 
and charming vem of amatory and pauegjrical poetry, wlule 
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all tlio woild lead and admired Ins %erses One evening the 
cardinal, in conversation with the king, desciibed his mode 
of life •when at the papal court He loved the sciences , hut 
his chief occupation was the belles lettrcs, composing little 
pieces of poetry , ho said that ho was then in the court ot Borne 
what Benserade was now in that cf France Some hours 
afteruards, the fnends of the poet related to him the conver- 
sation of the cardinal He quitted them abruptly, and ran 
to the apartment of his eminence, knocking with all his force, 
that he might be certain of being heard The cardinal had 
just gone to bed , but ho incessantly clamoured, demanding 
entrance , they weic compelled to open the door He ran to 
his eminence, fell upon his knees, almost pulled off the sheets 
of the bed in rapture, imploring a thousand pardons for thus 
disturbmg him , but such was his joy in what ho had just 
lieaid, which lie repeated, that he could not refrain from im- 
mediately giving vent to his gratitude and his pnde, to have 
been compaicd with Ins eminence for his poetical talents' 
Had the door not been immediately opened, he should have 
expired , he was not rich, it uos true, but he should now die 
contented' The cardinal uas pleased mth his urifoi/r, and 
probably never suspected hx& flattery , and the next week our 
new actoi was pensioned 

On Cardinal Bichelieu, another of his patrons, he gratc- 
-£0% made this epitaph — 

Cy gist, oay gist, par la mort blon, 
lio Cardinal de Bicholicn, 

£t cc qni cause mon ennny 
Mn PE^8I0’^ avec lui 

Hero lies, egad, ’tis very true, 

Tlic illnstnous Cardinal Bicliclicn 
Mj gnof is genuine — ^void of wliim I 
Alas I my jjcnsion lies with him ! 

Be Biun, the gicat French artist, painted himself holding 
in his hand the portrait of his earliest patron In this 
nccompaniment the Artist may bo said to have portrayed 
the features of his soul If genius has too often complained 
of its patrons, has it not also often over-valued their protec- 
tion? 
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POETS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND ARTISTS, MADE BY ACCIDENT. 

AcoiDSNT has fiequently occasioned the most emment 
geniuses to display their powers “ Tt was at Rome,” says 
Gibbon, “ on the 15th of October, 176^-, as I sat musing amidst 
the rums of the Capitol, while the baie-footed fnare were sing- 
ing vespers m the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
the Decline and Fall of the City first started to my mind ” 
Father Malebranclie having completed his studies in philo- 
sophy and theology without any other intention than devoting 
himself to some religious order, little expected the celebrity 
his woihs acquired for him Loitering in an idle hour in the 
«nop of a bookseller, and turning over a parcel of books, 
L' Homme de Descartes fell into his hands Havmg dipt 
into parts, he read with such delight that the palpitations of 
his heart compelled him to lay the volume down It was 
this circumstance that produced those profound contempla- 
tions which made him the Plato of his age 

Cowley became a poet by accident In his mother’s apart- 
ment he found, when very young, Spenser’s Fairy Queen , 
and, by a contmual study of poetry, he became so enchanted 
by the Muse, that he grew irrecoverably a poet 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had the firs>t fondness for his arc 
excited by the perusal of Richardson’s Treatase 

Yaucanson displayed an uncommon gemus for mechanics 
His taste was first determmed by an accident when young, 
he frequently attended his mother to the residence of her 
confessor , and while she wept with repentance, he wept with 
wearmess, • In this state of disagreeable vacafaon, says Hel- 
\ etiU'), he was struck with the uniform motion of the pen- 
dulum of the clock in the hall His curiosity was roused , 
he approached the clock-case, and studied its mechanism, 
what he could not discover he guessed at He then projected 
a similar machine, and gradually his genius produced a dock 
Encouraged by this first success, he proceeded m his various 
attempts , and the genius, which thus could form a dock, m 
time formed a fiuting automaton 

Accident determined the taste of Molicre for the stage 
His grandfather loved the theatre, and frequently 'carried 
him there The young man lived m dissipation , the father 
observing it asked in anger, if his son was to be made an 
actor “ Would to God,” replied the grandfather, ** he were 
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as good an actor as Monrose” The words struck young 
Mohere, he took a disgust to lus tapestiy trade, and it is to 
this circumstance France owes her greatest comic writer 

Corneille loved , he made verses for his mistress, became a 
poet, composed Melite and afterwards his other celebrated 
worl^ The discreet Corneille had else remained a lawyer . 

T7o owe the great discovery of Newton to a very tnvial 
accident When a student at Cambridge, he had retired 
dunng the time of the plague into the coimtry As he was 
reading under an apple-ta'ee, one of the fhiit fell, and struck 
him a smaii: blow on the head When he observed the 
smallness of the apple, he was surprised at the force of the 
stroke This led him to consider the acceleratmg motion 
of falhng bodies , from whence he deduced the principle of 
gravity, and laid the foundation of his philosophy 

Ignatius Loyola v as a Spanish gentleman, who was dan- 
geicusly wounded at the siege of Pampeluna Having heated 
his imagination by reading the Lives of the Saints during his 
illness, mstead of a romance, he conceived a strong ambition 
to be the founder of a rehgious order , whence ongmated the 
celebiated society of the Jesmts 

Eousseau found his eccentnc poweis first awakened by 
the advertisement of the singular annual subject which the 
Academy of Dijon proposed lor that year, m which he wrote 
lus celebrated declamation against the arts and sciences A 
circumstance which decided his future hterary efforts 

La Fontaine, at the age of twenty-two, had not taken any 
profession, or devoted himself to any pursuit Havmg acci- 
dentally heard some verses of Malherbe, he felt a sudden 
impulse, which directed his future life He immediately 
bought a Malheibe, and was so exqmsitely delighted with 
this poet that, after passing the nights in treasuring his 
verses in his memory, he n ould run in the day-time to the 
woods, wheie, concealing himself, he would recite his verses 
to the sunounding diyads 

Flamsteed was an astronomer by accident He was taken 
from school on accoimt of his illness, when Sacrobosco's book 
De Sphrora having been lent to lum, he was so pleased with 
it that he immediately began a course of astronomic studies 
Pennant’s first propensity to natural histoiy was the pleasme 
he received fiom an accidental perusal -of Willoughby’s work 
on birds The same accident of finduig, on the table of his 
professor, Beaumur’s Histoiy of Insects, which he read more 
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than he attended to the lecture, and, having been refused the 
loan, gave such an instant turn to the mind of Bonnet, that 
he hastened to obtain a copj* , after many diflSculties ui pro- 
curing this costly work, its possession gave an unalterable 
direction to his future life This naturalist indeed lost the 
use of his sight by his devotion to the microscope 

Dr Franklin attnbutes the cat.t of his genius to a simflar 
accident “ I found a work of De Foe’s, entitled an * Essay 
on Projects,’ from wluch perhaps I derived impressions that 
have since influenced some of the prmcipal events of my 
life” 

I shall add the incident which, occasioned Eoger Ascham 
to wnte Ills Schoolmaster, one of the few works among our 
elder writers, which we st^ read with pleasure 

At a dinner gi\en by Sir Wilham Cecil, at bis apartments 
at Windsor, a number of ingemou:* men were invited Secre- 
tary Cecil communicated the news of the mormng, that seve- 
ral scholars at Eton had run away on account of their 
master’s seventy, which he condemned as a great error in 
the education of youth Sir Wilham Petre mamtamed the 
contrary, severe m his omi temper, he pleaded warmly in 
defence of hard floggmg Dr Wootton, in softer tones, 
sided inth the secretary Sir Jolm Jlason, adopting no side, 
bantered both Ulr Haddon seconded the hard-hearted Sir 
William Petre, and adduced, as an evidence, that the best 
schoolmaster then m England was the hardest flogger Then 
was it that Eoger Ascham indignantly exclaimed, that if 
such a master had an able scholar it was oivmg to the boy’s 
genius, and not the preceptor’s rod Secretary Cecil and 
others were pleased nitli Ascham’s notions Sir Bicliard 
Sackville t\ as silent, but when Ascham after dinner went to 
the queen to read one of the orations of Demosthenes, he 
took him aside, and frankly told him that, though he had 
taken no part in the debate, he would not have been absent 
from that conversation for a great deal ,_tliat he knew to his 
cost the truth that Ascham had supported, for it was the, 
perpetual floggmg of such a schoolmaster that had given 
him an unconquerable aversion to study And as he wished 
to remedy this defect in his own children, he earnestly ex- 
horted Ascham to write his observations on so interestmg 
a topic Sucli was the circumstance which produced thp 
admiiable treatise of Boger Ascham 
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INEQUALITIES OP GENIUS. 

SnrOTTXAii incqunlitics are obccr\ able in the labours of genius , 
and particularly in those u Inch admit great cnthusiacm, os in 
poetry, in painting, and in music Faultless mediocrity in- 
dustry can pre8er\ o in one continued degree , but excellence, 
the daring and the happy, can only be attained, by human 
faculties, % starts 

Our poets who possess the gicatest genius, i\ith peihaps 
the least indnstiy, have at the sonic time the most splendid 
and the worst passages of poetry Shakspearo and Pryden 
are at once the greatest and the least of our poets With 
some, their great fault consists in having none 

CaiTaccio sarcastically said of Tintoret — Ho veduto il Tin- 
ioretio hora e^ualea 3\tiano^ hoi a minoie del TintorcHo — “I 
have seen Tintoret now equal to Titian, and now less than 
Tmtoret ” 

Trublet justly observes — The more there are leauties and 
gieat leauties in a work, I am the less surprised to Tmi faults 
and great faults When you saj of a work that it has many 
faults, that decides nothing and 1 do not know by this, 
whether it is execrable or excellent You tell mo of another, 
that it 18 without any faults if y our account be just, it 'is 
certain the work cannot be excellent 
It was observed of one pleader, that he l,ncw more than he 
said, and of another, that he said more than he l.neie 
Lucian happily describes the works of those who abound 
with the most luxunant language, void of ideas He calls 
their unmeaning verbosity “ anemone-words for anemonics 
aie flowers, which, however bnlliant, only please the eye, 
leaving no fragrance Pratt, who was a wTitcr of flowing but 
nugatory verses, was compared to the daisij, a flower indeed 
common enough, and without odour. 


GEOGBAPHIOAL STYLE 

Thebe are many sciences, says Menage, on which we cannot 
indeed compose in a flond or elegant diction, such ns geo- 
graphy, music, algebra, geometry, &c When Atticus re- 
quested Cicero to •wnte on geography, the latter excused 
himself, observing that its scenes were more adapted to please 
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tlie oye, than susceptible of the embellishments of style 
However, in these land of sciences, we may lend an orna- 
ment to their drj’ness by mtroducmg occasionally some elegant 
allusion, or noticing some mcident suggested by the object 

Thus when we notice some inconsiderable place, for in- 
stance WoodstocX, we may recall attention to the residence 
of O/irtHcei , the parent of oui poetry, or the lomantic laby- 
rinth of Sosamond , or as in “ an Autumn on the Rhine,” at 
Iiigelheim, at tlie view of an old palace built by Charlemagne, 
the traveller adds, mth “ a hundred columns brought from 
Rome,” and fuithcr it was “ the scene of the romantic amoum 
of that monarch’s fan daughter, Ibertha, with Eginhard, his 
secretary ” and viewing the Gothic ruins on the banks of the 
Rhine, he noticed them as having been the haunts of those 
illustnous cJievaheis voUtirs whose chivalry'^ consisted in pil- 
laging the merchants and towns, till, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a citizen of Mayence persuaded the merchants of more 
than a hundred towns to form a league against these little 
pnnce& and counts , the ongin of the famous Rhenish league, 
which contributed so much to the commerce of Europe This 
land of erudition gives an interest to topography, by asso- 
ciating in oui memory great events and personages with the 
locahties 

The same principle of composition may be earned with the 
happiest ciTect into some dry uivestigations, though the pro- 
found antiquary may not approve of these sports of wit or 
fancy Dr Arbuthnot, in his Tables of Ancient Coins, 
"Weights, and Measuies, a topic extremely barren of amuse- 
ment, takes every opportunity of enlivening the dulncss of 
his task , even in these nlathematical calculations he betrays 
his wit , and observes that “ the polite Augustus, the emperor 
of the world, had neither any glass in his windows, nor a 
shirt to his back >” Those uses of glass and linen mdeed 
were not known in his time Our physician is not less 
curious and facetious m the account of the Jeea winch the 
Roman physicians received 

‘ LEGENDS 

TuoS£ ecclesiastical histones entitled Legends aio said to 
have onginated in the following circumstance 

Before colleges were established in the monastenes where 
the schools w ere held, the professors in rhetonc Irequeutly 
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gave their pupils the hfe of some saint for a trial of their 
talent at amplification The students, at a loss to furnish out 
•their pages, invented most of these wonderful adventures 
Jortin observes, that the Christians used to collect out of 
Ovid, Livy, and other pagan poets and historians, the 
miracles and portents to be found there, and accommodated 
them to their own monks and saints The good fathers of 
that age, whose simplicity was not mfenor to their devotion, 
were so dehghted with these flowers of rhetoiic, that they 
were mduced to make a collection of these miraculous com- 
positions , not imoginmg that, at some distant period, they 
would become matters of faith Yet, when JamOs de Vora- 
gme, Peter N'adal, and Peter Bibadeneira, wrote the Lives of 
the Saints, they sought for their matenals in the libranes of 
the monasteries , and, awakening from the dust these manu- 
scripts of amphfication, imagined they made an invaluable 
present to the world, by laying before them these volummous 
absurdities The people received these pious Actions with all 
imagmable simphcity, and as these are adorned by a number 
of cuts, the miracles were perfectly mtelhgible to their eyes 
TiUemont, Pleury, Baillet, Launoi, and Bollandus, cleared 
away much of the rubbish, the enviable title of Golden 
Legend^ by which James de Yoragme called his woik, has 
been disputed, iron or lead might more aptly describe its 
character 

When the world began to be more cntical m their readmg, 
the monks gave a graver turn to their narratives , and became 
penurious of their absurdities The faithM Cathohc con- 
tends, that the hne of tiadition has been preserved un- 
bioken , notwithstandmg that the'-onginals were lost in the 
general wreck of hteiature from the barbarians, or came 
down in a most imperfect state 

Baronius has given the hves of many apocryphal saints ; 
for instance, of a Saint Xinorts, whom he calls a martyr of 
Antioch , but it appears that Baromus having read m Chrys- 
ostom tins tool d, which signifies a couple or pair, he mistook 
it for the name of a saint, and connived to give the most 
authentic biogiaphy of a saint who never existed'* The 
Catholics confess this sort of blunder is not uncommon, but 
then it IS only fools who laugh' As a specimen of the hap« 

* See the artiolo en “Literary Blunders,” in this volume, for the his- 
tory of similar inventions, particularly the legend of St Ursnnla and the 
- eleven thousand virgins, and the discovery of a certam St Ymr 
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pier inventions, one is given, 'emliellislied by the diction of 
Gibbon — 

“ Among the insipid legends of ecdesiasbcal history, I am 
tempted' to distinguish the^ memoinble fable of the Sevet 
Sleepeis, whose imaginary date corresponds with the reign 
of the younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Afnca by the 
Vandas When the Emperor Decius persecuted the Chris- 
tians, seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed themselves in 
a spacious cavern on the side of an adjacent mountam , where 
they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders 
that the entrance should be firmly secured with a pile of 
stones They immediately iell into a deep slumber, which 
was miraculously prolonged, without injuring the powers of 
life, durmg a penod of one hundred and eighty-seven years 
At the end of that time the slaves of Adolms, to whom the 
mhentance of the mountain had descended, removed the 
stones to supply matenals for some rustic edifice The hght 
of the sun darted into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers 
were permitted to awake After a slumber as they thought 
of a few hours, they were pressed by the calls of hunger , 
and resolved that Jambhchus, one of their number, should 
secretly return to the city to purchase bread for the use of 
his companions The youth, if we may still employ that 
app^ation, could no longer recogmse the. once famihar aspect 
of his native country , and his surprise was increased by the 
appearance of a large cross, tnumphantly erected over the 
pnncipal gate of Ephesus His singular dress and obsolete 
language confounded the baker, to whom ho offered an an- 
ment m^al of Decius as the current com of the empire , and 
oamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
magged before the judge Their mutual mqumes produced 
the amazmg discovery, that two centuries were almost 
elapsed smee Jambholms and Ins friend*? had escaped from the 
^6 of a Pagan tyrant The Bishop of Ephesus, the 
clergy the magistrates, the people, and, it is said, the Em- 
peror ^eodosms himself, hastened to visit the cavern of the 
beven Sleepers , who bestowed tbeir benediction, related 

mstant peaceably expired 
tale Mahomet learned when he drove bs 
^els to the fairs of Syna, and he has mtroduced it as a 

"—The same story has" been 
a^pted^d adorned by the nations, from Bengal to Africa 
who profess the Mahometan religion ** ^ 
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The coo cunous leader may peiliups require other 6peoi< 
mens of the more unlucky inventions of this “Golden 
Legend as characteristic of a certain class of minds, the 
phdosopher u ill contemn these grotesque fictions 

These monks imagined that holiness was often propor- 
tioned to a saint’s hlthincss St Ignatius, say they, de- 
lighted to appear abroad with old dirty shoes ^ he neier used 
a comb, but let his hnii clot , and religiously abstained from 
panng his nails One saint attained to such piety as to have 
near three hundred patches on Ins breeches , which, after his 
death, were hung up in public ns nn tncenlivc to tmtiaUon 
St Francis discovered, by certain e\peiicnce, that |;he devils 
were frightened away by such kinds of breeches, butwfirc 
animated by clean clothing to tempt and seduce the wearer^, 
and one of their heiocs declares that the purest souls ore m 
the dirtiest bodies On this they tell a story which may not 
be very agreeable to fastidious dehcacj' Brother Juniper 
was a gentleman perfectly pious, on this principle , mdeed so 
great was his merit in this species of mortihcatoon, that a 
brother declared he could always nose Brother Jumper wh6n 
within a mile of the monastery, provided the wind was at 
the due point Once, when the blessed Jumper, for ho was 
no samt, was a gucs^ his host, proud of the honour of en- 
tertaining so pious a personage, the intimate friend of St 
Francis, provided an excellent bed, and the finest sheets 
Brother Juniper abhorred such luxury And this too evi- 
dently appeared after his sudden departure in the mornmg, 
unknown to his kind host The great Juniper did this, sa} s 
his biographer, having told us what he did, not so much from 
his habitual incbnations, for which he was so justly cele- 
brated, as from his excessive piety, and ns much ns he could 
to mortify worldly pride, and to show how a true saint de- 
spised clean sheets 

In the life of St Francis we find, among other grotesque 
miracles, that ho preached a sermon in a desert, but he soon 
collected an immense audience The birds shrilly warbled to 
every sentence, and stretched out their necks, opened their 
beaks, and when he finished, dispersed wuth a holy rapture 
into four companies, to report his sermon to all the birds in 
- the universe A grasshopper remained a week with St 
Francis durmg the absence of the Virgin Mary, and pittered - 
on his head He grew so companionable ivith a nightingale, 
that when a nest of swallows began to babble, he hushed 
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them by desinng them not to tittle-tattlo of their sister, the 
nightingale Attacked by a wolf, with only the sign-manual 
of the cross, ho held a long dialogue \nth his rabid assailant, 
till the wolf, meek as a lap-dog, stretched his paws in the 
hands of the samt, followed him through towns, and became 
half a Christian. 

This same St Francis had such a detestation of the good 
bhings of this world, that he would never suffer his followers 
bo touch money A fnar having placed m a wmdow some 
money collected at the altar, he uesured him to take it in his 
mouth, and throw it on the dung of an ass ' St Plulip 
Nenus was such a lover of govertg^ that he frequently prayed 
that Cod would bring him to that state as to stand in need 
of a penny, and find nobody that would give him one ! 

But St Macaite was so shocked at having killed a louse, 
that he endured seven }'ears of penitence among the thorns 
and briars of a forest A circumstance which seems to have 
leached Mohdre, who gives this stroke to the character of his 
Tartuifo — 

n impute il p£cli6 la noindre bagatelle, 

Jnsques-ia qa’il se mt, I’antre jonr, s'aconser 
S’aToir pns ane puce en faieant sa pntre, 

£t de I’aToir tude areo trop de coldre 1 

I give a miraculous incident respecting two pious maidens 
The night of the Nativity of Chnst, after the first miss, they 
both retired into a sohtary spot of their nunnery tiU the 
second mass was rung One asked the other, “ Why do you 
want tivo cushions, when I have only one ?” The other 
lephed, “ I would place it between us, for the child Jesus, 
as the Evangelist says, where there are two or thiee persons 
assembled I am in the midst of them ” — ^This being done, 
they sat down, feeling a most lively pleasure at their fanc}' , 
and there they icinained, from the Nativity of Chnst 
to that of John the Baptist, but this great interval of 
time passed with these saintly maidens as two hours would 
appear to others The abbess and nuns w ere alarmed at their 
absence, foi no one could give any account of them In the 
eve of St John, a cowherd, passing by them, beheld a beauti- 
ful child seated on *1 cushion between this pair of runaway 
nuns Ho hastened to the abbess wntli new s of these stray 
sheep , she came and beheld this lovely child playfully seated 
bctw'een these nymphs; they, with blushing countenances, 
ingiiircd if -tho second boll had already lung? Both parties 
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were equally astonished to find our young devotecb had been 
there fiom the Nativity of Jesus to that of St John Tho 
abbess inquired about the child who sat between them , they 
solemnly declared they saw no cliild between them ! and per- 
sisted in their story 1 

Such is one of these miracles of “the Golden Legend,” 
which a ivicked wit might comment on, and see nothing 
extraordinary in the whole story The two nuns might bo 
missmg between the Nativities, and be^ found at last -with a 
child seated between them — They might not choose to 
account eithei for their ab'^encD or their child — the only touch 
of miracle is that, they assevei’ated, they saw no child — ^that 
I confess is a httle (child) too much 

The lives of the saints by Alban Butler is the most sensible 
history of these legends , Bibadeneira’s lives of the samts 
exhibit more of the legendary spmt, for wantmg judgment 
and not faith, lie is more volummous m his detads. The 
antiquary may collect much cunous philosophical informa- 
tion, concenungthe mannere of the times, from these smgular 
narratives. 


THE PORT-EOYAL SOCIETT. 

Ev^bby lover of letters has heard of this learned society, 
which contributed so greatly to establish m France a taste for 
just reasonmg, simplicity ot style, and philosophical method 
Their “Logic, or the Ait of Thmking,” for its lucid, accu- 
rate, and diversified matter, is still an admiiable work , not- 
withstanding the writers had to emancipate themselves from 
the barbarism of the scholastic logic It was the conjomt 
labour of Amauld and NicoUe Emope has benefited by the 
labours of these learned men but not many have attended 
to the origin and dissolution of this hteiary society 
In the year 1637, Le Maitre, a celebrated advocate, resigned 
the bar, and the honour of being Conseille) d'JEiaf, which 
his uncommon ment had obtained him, though then only 
twenty-eight years of age His brother, De Sericourt, who 
had folloived the military profession, qmtted it at the same 
time Consecmtiiig themselves to the service of rehgion, they 
retued mto a small house near of Pans, where 

they were jomed by their brothers De Sacy, De St Elme, and 
De Talmont, Amauld, one of their most lUastnous associates, 
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was induced to enter into tlie Jansenist controvert, and then 
it was that they encountered the poweiful persecution of the 
Jesuits CJonstrained to remove from that spot, they fixed 
their residence at a few leagues from Pans, and called it Pw 
Jtoyal des Vhamps * 

These illustrious recluses werejomed hy many distmgmshed 
persons who gave up their parks and houses to he appro- 
pnated to then schools , and this community was called the 
Society of Tort-Boyal " 

Heie were no rules, no vows, no constitution, and no cells 
formed Prayer and study, and manual labour, ueie their 
only occupations They apphed themselves to the education 
of youth, and raised up little academies m the neighbourhood, 
where the members of Port-Eoyal, the most illustrious names 
of hterary Pianee, presided None considered his birth 
entitled him to any exemption from their public offices, 
relieving the poor and attending on the siek, and employmg 
themselves in then farms and gardens , they were carpenters, 
iloughmen, gardeners, and vine-dressers, as if they had 
iractised nothmg else, they studied plijsic, and surgery, and 
aw , in truth, it seems that, from religious motives, these 
] earned men attempted to form a commumty of primitive 
Christianity 

The Duchess of LongueviUe, once apolitical cluef, sacrificed 
her ambition on the altar of Port-Royal, enlarged the 
monastic inclosure with spacious gardens and orchards, built 
a noble house, and often retreated to its seclusion The 
learned D’An^y, the translator of Josephus, after his 
studious horn's, resorted to the cultivation of fruit-trees , and 
the fruit of Port-Royal became celebrated for its size and 
flavour Presents were sent to the Queen-Mother of Prance, 
Anne of Austria, and Cardmal Mazarm, w'ho used to call it 
“fruit b(Sm” It appears that “families of rank, affluence, 
and piefy, who did not wush entirely to give up their avoca- 
tions in the world, built themselves country-houses m the 

* The cntlv history of the house is not given quite clearly and correctly 
in the text The old foondation of Cistercians, named Port Royal da 
Champs, u-as situated in the vallej of Cherrense, near Versailles, and 
founded in 1201 by Bishop Eudes, of Pons It was m the reign of lionis 
XIU that hladame Amauld, the mother of the then Abbess, heanng that 
the sisterhood suflered from the damp situation of their convent and its 
confined spacer pnrehahed a house os an infinnaiy for its sick members in 
tbe Fntixbonig St Jacques, and colled it the Port Royal de Parw, to di»* 
tmguish it iroia the older fonndatioh. 
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ralley of Port-Royal, in order to enjo^' the society of ^ts relu 
gious and literary inhabitants ” 

In the solitudes of Port-Royal Racine received his educsr 
tion , and, on his death-bed, desired to be buned m its cemetery, 
at the feet of his master Hamon Arnauld, persecuted, and 
dying in a foreign country, still cast bis lingering looks on 
this beloved retreat, and left the society his* heart, which was 
there inurned 

The Duchess of LongueviUe, a princess of the blood-roj al, 
was, during her life, the powerful patroness of these solitary 
and religious men but her death, in 1679, was the fatal 
stroke n hioh dispei sed tliem for ever 

The envy and the fears of the Jesuits, and their rancour 
against Arnauld, who with such ability had exposed their 
designs, occasioned the destruction of the Port-Royal Society 
JSxinamte^ exinamte mque ad fundamcnUm tn ea 1 — “ Anni- 
hilate it, anmliilate it, to its very foundations Such are 
the terms of the Jesuitic decree The Jesuits had long 
called the little schools of Port-Royal the hot-heds of heresy 
The Jesuits obtained by their intrigues an order fiom govern- 
ment to dissolve that virtuous society They razed the build- 
ings, and ploughed up the very foundation , they exhausted 
their hatred even on the stones, and profaned even the sanc- 
tuary of the dead , the corpses were tom out of their graves, 
and dogs were suffered to contend for the rags of them 
shrouds The memoiy of that asylum of innocence and learn- 
ing was still kept alive by those who collected theengravmgs 
representing the place by Mademoiselle Hortemels The 
police, under Jesuitic influence, at length seized on the plates 
in the cabmet of the fair artist — Caustic was the retoi't coui- 
teous which Arnauld gave the Jesuits — “ 1 do not fear your 
fCHy but itb Tcnife ” 

These were men whom the love of retirement had united 
to cultivate literature, in the midst of solitude, of peace, and 
of piety Alike occupied on sacied, as on profane writers, 
their wntings fixed the French language The example of 
these solitaries shows how retirement is favourable to pene- 
trate into the sanctuary of the Muses 

An interesting anecdote is related of Arnauld on the occa 
Sion of the dissolution of this society The dispersion of 
these great men, and their young scholars, was lamented by 
every one but their enemies Many petbons of the highe^ 
rank participated in their sorrows The excellent Arnauld, 
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jn tlmt moment, was ns closely pursued ns if lie had been a 
felon 

It was then the Duchess of Longueville concealed Amauld 
in an obscure lodging, who assumed the dress' of a layman, 
wearing n sword and full-bottomed wig Arnauld was attacked 
by a fever, and in the course of conversation with his physi- 
cian, he mquired after news " They talk of a new book of 
the Port-Royal,” replied the doctor, “ asenbed to Arnauld or 
to Sacy , but I do not belie\e it comes from Sacy , ho does 
not mito so well ” — How, sii !” exclaimed the philosopher, 
forgetting bis sword and wig, “believe me, ray nephew 
wntes better than I do ” — The physician eyed his patient 
with amazement — he hastened to the duchess, and told her, 
“ The malady of the gentleman you sent me to is not very 
senous, provided you do not suffer him to see any one, and 
insist on his holding his tongue” The duchess, alarmed, 
immediately had Arnauld conveyed to her palace She con- 
cealed him in an apartment, and persisted to attend him her- 
self — “ Ask,” she said, ‘ what you want of the servant, but 
it shall be myself who shall bung it to you ” 

How honourable is it to the female character, that, in 
many similar occurrences, their fortitude has proved to be 
equal to their sensibility 1 But the Duchess of Longueville 
contemplated m Arnauld a model of human fortitude which 
martyrs never excelled His remarkable leply to Hicolle, 
when they were hunted from place to place, ^ould never bo 
forgotten Arnauld wished NicoUe to assist him in a neu 
work, when the latter observed, “ We are now old, is it not 
time to rest ?” “ Rest I” returaed Amauld, “ have we not 
all Eternity to rest in ?” The whole of the Arnauld family 
were the most extraordinary instance of that hereditary cha- 
lactei, which is continued through certnm families here it 
was a subhme, and, perhaps, singular union of learning with 
religion The Arnaulds, Sacy, Pascal, Tillemont, with other 
illustrious names, to whom literary Europe n ill owe perpetual 
obligations, combined the life of the monastery with that of 
the librai^\ 
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ME rnoeiiErfs of old age in new studies 

Or tlie pleasures dcnvaLlo from the cultivation of the arts, " 
seiencps, ancl literatui’o, time •uill not abate the growing pas- 
sion , for old men <;till chenth an affection and feel a youtliful 
enthusiasm in thoio pursuits uhen all others have ceased to 
inteicst Dr Eeid, to his last dn>, retained a most actno 
cunosit^ m his \ anous studies, and particularly in the revo- 
lutions of modern chemistry In advanced life ive may 
resume oiii former studies uitli a new pleasure, and in old 
age MO may enjoj them with the same rclii-h \nth nhich 
more 3 outhful ptudeiit« commence Adam Smith observed to 
Dugald Stewart, that ‘ of ill the amueements of old age, the 
most grateful and soothing is a leiicwal of acquaiiitanco vnth 
tilt favourite studies and favourite authors ol jouth — a re- 
mailv, adds Stewart, wliith, m his own ctse, seemed to bo 
more partiLulnlj ivcmphhed while he was repernsing, with 
the enthusiasm of a student, the tragic poets of ancient 
Giccco I have heard him repeat the obijcrvation more than 
onto, while Sophocles and Emipidis lay open on his table *’ , 

Socrates learnt to plav on inubital instruments m his old 
age, Cato, at tiglitv, thought piopei to learn Gicek, and. 
Plutaich, almost as late in his life, Latin 

Theoplini&tu& began his adiniiable woik on the Characters 
of Min at the ei^tremc ago of mnet}’’ Ho only terminated 
his literal^'- 1 ibours b^ his death 

Eoiisard, ont of the fathirs of French poetry,' applied him- 
self late to study His acute genius, and aident application, 
livallcd those poetic models which ho admired ^ and BoccacCiO 
was thirty-fivo 3 oars of age when ho commenced his studies 
in polite litcratuie 

The great Ainauld retained the vigour of his genius, and 
the command of his pen, to the age of eighty-two, and was ‘ 
still the great Amauld 

Sir Hcnr3'- Spelman neglected the sciences in his youth, 
but cultivated them at iil% 3 ears of age His early years 
vveio chicfl3 passed in fai ining, vv Inch gicatly diverted him 
fiom Ins studies, but a lemarkable disappointment respecting 
a contested estate disgusted him with these rustic occupa- 
tions resolved to attach himself to legular studies, and lite- 
raiy society, he sold liis faims, and became the most learned 
antiquary aird lawj or 
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Colbert, the famous iVenoh mmister, almost at sixty, re- 
turned to his Latm and laiv studies 
Dr Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language hut a 
few years before his death The Marquis de Samt Aulaire, 
at the, age of seventy, began to court the Muses, and they 
crown^ him with their freshest flowers The verses of this 
Piench Anacreon are full of fire, delicacy, and sweetness 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales were the composition of his 
latest years they weie begun in his fifty-fourth year, and 
finished in his si'^-first 

Ludovico Moniddesco, at the extraordinary age of 115, 
wrote the memoirs of his tunes A singulai exertion, noticed 
by Voltaire , who himself is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the progress of age in new studies 

The most delightful of autobiographies for artists is that 
of Benvenuto Cellini, a work of great oiiginality, which was 
not begun till “the clock of his age had struck fifty-eight ” 
Koornhert began at foity to learn the Latin and Greek 
languages, of which he became a master, sei cinl students, 
uho afterwards distinguished themselves, have commenced as 
late in life their literary pursuits Ogilby, the translator of 
Homer and Virgil, knew little of Latin oi Greek till he was 
past fifty , and Franklin’s philosophical pursmts began when 
he had nearly reached his fiftieth year 
Accorso, a great lawyei, being asked why he began the 
study of the law so late, answered, beginmng it late, ho 
should master it the sooner 

Dryden’s complete works form the largest body of poetry 
fiom the pen of a smgle writer m the English language, yet 
he gave no public testimony of poetic abihties till his twenty- 
seventh year Li his sixty-eighth year ho proposed to trans- 
late the whole Diad and his most pleasmg productions were 
mitten m his old age 

Michael Angelo preserved his creative genius oven in ex- 
treme old age there is a device said to be invented by him, 
of an old man lepresentcd in a go-cart, with an hour-glass 
upon it, the inscription Ancora imjparo^ — Tjet I a nr 
iit*viixrKa’ 

"We have a hteriiy curiosity in a favourite treatise with 
Erasmus and men^f letters of that peuod, De Batione Studn, 
by Joachim Sterck, othermsd Foitms de Bmgdberg The 
enthusiasm of the writer often carries him to the veige of 
ndiculo, bqt something must be conceded to his peculiar 
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situation and feelings , for Bnillet tells us that this method 
of studying had been formed entirely from his own practieal 
knowledge and hard excellence at a late period of life he 
had commenced his studies, and at length he imagmed that 
he had discovered a more perpendicular mode of ascending 
the lull of science than by its usual circuitous windmgs His 
work has been compared to the sounding of a trumpet 

Menage, m his Auti-Boillet, has a very cunous apology for 
wntmg verses m his old age, by showing how many poets 
amused themselves notwithstondmg their grey hairs, and 
wrote sonnets or epigrams at nmety 

La Casa, in one of his letters, humorously said. To credo 
c7i' to jaro Sonnetti vetiU cinque anm, o trenta,pio che to shro 
morto — “ I think I may make sonnets twenty-five, or peihaps 
thirty years, after I shall be dead 1” Petau tells us that he 
wiote veroes to solace the evils of old age — 

Patavins iBger 

Cantabat veteiis qoierens solatia morU, 

Malherbe declares the honours of genius were his, yet 
young — 

Je les posseday jeane, et lea possSde enooro 
A la ^ do mes jours I 


SPANISH POETRY. 

Pebb Bouhottes observes, that the Spanish poets display an 
extravagant imagination, which is by ncT means destitute of 
espnt — shall we say mt? but which evmces little taste or 
judgment 

Their verses are much m the slyle of our Cowley — ^trivial 
points, monstrous metaphors, and quamt conceits It is 
evident that the Spanish poets imported this taste from the 
time of Manno in Italy, but the warmth of the Spanish 
climate appeal's to have redoubled it, and to have" blown the 
lundled sparks of chimencal fancy to the heat of a Yulcaman 
forge 

Lopez de Tega, in describing an afflicted shepherdess, in 
one of his pastorals, who is represented weepmg neai the sea 
Bide, says, “That the sea joyfully advances to gather her 
tears^, and that,7iavmg enclosed them in shells, it converts 
them into pearls. ’ 
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Y el mar como imHdioao 
A tierni per las lagnmas salm, 

T alegre de cogerlas 

las guards cu conclias, y conncrte cn perks ” 

Villegas addresses a stream — “ Thou who runnest over sands 
of gold, mth feet of silver,*’ moio elegant than our Shak- 
speare’s — “ Thy silver skin laced- with thy golden Wood,” 
which possibly he may not have written Villegas mon- 
stiously evclaims, “ Touch my bieast, if yaa. doubt the power 
cf Lydia’s ej es — ^j'ou will find it turned to ashes ” Again — 
“ Thou art so gieat that thou canst only imitate thyself with 
thy own greatness ,” much like our “ None but himself car 
be his parallel ” 

Goiigora, whom the Spaniard once gieatly admired, and 
distinguished by the epithet of The Wonderful, abounds with 
these conceits. 

He imagines that a nightmgale, who enchantmgly varied 
her notes, and sang in different manners, had a hundred thou- 
sand other nightingales m her breast, which alternately sang 
through her throaf^ 

“ Con diferancin tal, con gnaa ianta, 

A quel ruysenor Horn, quo sospecho 
Qne tiene otros cien mil dentro del peebo, 

Quo oltemo su dolor por su gorganta ” 

Of a youn" and beautiful lady he says, that she has but a 
few yeais of life, but many ages of beauty 

“Hudios Eiglos de bermosura 
£n pocoB nuos de edad.” 

Many ages of beauty is a false thought, for beauty becomes 
not more beautiful from its age , it would be only a super- 
annuated beauty A face of two or three ages old could have 
but few charms. 

In one of his odes he addresses the Biver of Madrid by the 
title of the Diihe of Streams, and the Yiscount of Sivers — 

" blanfonares, btanganare^ 

Os quo en todo el 'tguatismq, 

Bstois Dugue de Airoyos, 

T Tttconde de los Rios ” 

He did not venture to call it a Spantsh Ghandee, for, lu 
fact, it IS but a shallow and dirty stream , and as Quevedo 
wittily informs us, “ Manqanarcs is reduced dunng the sum- 
mer season, to the melancholy condition of the wicked rich 
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man, who asks foi water m the depths of hell ” Thongh so 
small, this stream m the time of a flood spreads itself over the 
neighhounng fields , for this reason Philip the Second built a 
bridge eleven hundred feet long ! — A Spaniard passing it one 
day, when it was perfectly dry, observing this supeib bridge, 
archly remarked, “That it would be-pioper that the bridge 
should be sold to purchase water ” — JEs menester, vender 
pxiente,por comprar agua 

The following elegant translation of a Spamsh madrigal of 
the land here cnticised I found in a newspaper, but it is 
evidently by a master-hand 

On the green margin of the land, 

'Where Guadolhorce winds his wav, 

My lady lay 

With golden hey Sleep’s gentle hand 
Had closed her eyes so bright— 

Hot eyes, two suns of light— 

And bade liis balmy dews 
Her rosy cheeks suffuse 

The £iver God in slnmber saw her Isid 
He raised his dripping head. 

With weeds o’erspread, 

Clad in his wat’iy robes approach’d the maid, 

And with cold kiss, like death, 

Drank the nch perfume of the maiden’s breath. 

The maiden felt that loy kiss 
ATer ««is unclosed, thtxrfiame 
Fnll and unclouded on th’ intruder came 
Amazed th’ intruder felt 
Sts frolhy body melt 

And hsat'd the r^iance on hts bosom htss^ 

And, forced m blind confusion to retire, 
iicapt t» the voter to escape the fire 


SAINT EVItEMOND 

The portrait of St Evremond is dehneated by his own hand. 

In his day it was a literal y fashion foi ■\vnters to give their 
own portraits , a fashion that seems to have passed over into 
our country, for Parquhar has diiiwn his own character in a 
letter to a lady Others of our writers have given these self- 
xniniaturcs Such painters are, no doubt, great fiatterers, and 
it is rather their mgenuily, than their truth, which wo admire 
in these cabinet-pictures 

“I am a philosopher, as far lemoved from superstition as 
from impiefy, a voluptuaiy, who has not less abhorrence of 
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debaucTiery than inclination foi pleasure, n man who has 
never Icnoivn want noi abundance I occupy that station of 
life which IS contemned by those who possess everything ’ 
envied by those who have nothing , and only ichshed by those 
who make tlioir felicity consist in the cseiciso of their I'cason 
Young, I hated dissipation , convinced that man must pos- 
sess Health to provide foi the comforts of a long life Old, 
I dislilced economj , as I believe that wo need not greatly 
dread want, when we have but a short time to be miserable 
I am satisded with what nature has done for me, nor do I 
repine at foi tune I do not seek in men what the^ have of 
evil, that I may censure, I only discovei what they have 
ndiculous, that I ma3’’ bo amused I feel a pleasure in de- 
tecting their follies , I should feel a greater in communicating 
my discover les, did not my prudence restrain me Life is too 
short, according to my ideas, to read all Linds of books, and 
to load our memories mth an endless mimbei of things at 
the cost of our judgment I do not attach myself to tho 
observations of scientific men to acquire science , but to the 
most rational, that I may stieiigthen my reason Sometimes 
I seek for more delicate miuds, that my taste may imbibe then 
delicacy , sometimes for the gaj’er, that I may enrich my 
genius with their gaiety , and, although I constantly read, I 
make it less ray occupation than mj’’ pleasure In icligion, 
and m fneiidship, I have only to paint mj'self such as I am — 
in friendship more tender than a philosopher , and in religion, 
as constant and as sincere as a youth who has moio simplicity 
than experience hly piety is composed more of justice and 
chanty than of penitence I rest my confidence on God, and 
hope everything from His benevolence In tho bosom of 
Providence I find my lepose, and my felicity^.” 


MEN OF GENIUS DEFICIENT IN CONVERSATION. 

Tub student or tho artist who may sluiic a luminary of learn- 
ing mid of genius, in his works, is found, not rarely, to lie 
obscured beneath a heav y cloud m colloquial discourse 

If you lovo the man of letters, seek him m the privacies of 
his study It IS in the hour of confidence and tranquillitj' that 
his genius shall elicit a lay’- of intelligence moio Icrvid than 
tho labours of polished composition. 

The great Peter CornciUe, whose gemus resembled that of 
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OTor Shakspeare, and nho has so forcibty expressed the suhhmo 
sentiments of the licio, had nothing in his extenor that indi- 
cated his genius, liis conversation was so insipid that it 
never failed of wearying Nature, who had lavished on him 
the gifts of genius, had forgotten to "blend with them her 
more ordinal y ones He did not even speaJ^, ccrrectl} that 
language of which he was such a master "When his friends 
represented to him how much more he might please fay not 
disdammg to correct these tnvial errors, he would smile, and 
say — “ I am not the less Peter Corneille /” 

Descartes, w hose hafaits were formed in solitude and medi- 
tation, was silent m mixed companj’^ , it was said that he 
had received his intellectual wealth firom nature m sohd 
bars, but not in current coin , or as Addison expressed the 
same idea, by comparing himself to a banker who possessed 
the wealth of his fnends at home, though he earned none of 
it m his pocket , or as that judicious moralist Nicolle, of the 
Port-Eoyal Societj , said of a scintiUant wit — “ He conquers 
me in the drawing-room, but he surrenders to me at discretion 
on the staircase ” Such may say with Themistocles, when 
asked to play on a lute — “ I cannot fiddle, but I can make a 
httlo Tillage a great city ” 

The deficiencies of Addison in conversation are well known- 
He preserved a rigid silence amongst strangers , but if he was 
silent, it was the silence of meditation How often, at that 
moment, he laboured at some future Spectator • 

Mediocnty can tali , , but it is for genius to ohserve 
The cjTucal Mandeville compared Addison, after having 
passed an evenmg in his comp.my, to “ a silent parson in a 
tie-wig ” 

Tirgil was heavy m conversation, and resembled more an 
ordmary man than an enchanting poet 
La Fontame, says La BruySre, appeared coarse, heavy, and 
stupid , he could not speak or desenbe what he had just 
' seen , "but when he wrote he was a model of poetry 

It IS very easy, said a humorous observer on La Fontame, 
to be a man of wit, or a fool , but to be both, and that to6 
in the extreme degree, is indeed admirable, and only to be 
found m him This observation apphes to that fine natural 
genius Goldsmith Chaucer was more facetious in his tales 
than m his conversation, and the Countess of Pembroke used 
to rally him by saying, that his silence was more agreeable to 
her than his coniersation 
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Isocrates, celebrated for Hs "beautiful oratorical oomposi* 
tions, was of so timid a disposition, that he never ventured 
to speak in pubhc He compared himself to the whetstone 
which ivill not cut, but enables other things to do so , for his 
productions served as models to other orators Vaucanson 
was said to be as much a machine as any he had made 
Dryden says of himself — ^“My conversation is slow and 
dull, my humour saturnine and reserved In short, I am none 
of those who endeavour to break jests in company, or make 
repartees 


VIDA 

WirAT a consolation for an aged parent to see his child, by 
the edbits of his owm ments, attam from the humblest 
obscurity to distingmshed eminence • What a transport for 
the man of sensibihty to return to the obscure dwelhng of 
his patent, and to embrace him, adorned with public honours • 
Pool Vida was deprived of this satisfaction , but he is placed 
liighei in our esteem by the present anecdote, than even by 
that classic composition, which mals the Art of Poetry of 
his great master 

Jerome Vida, after havmg long served two Popes, at length 
attained to the episcopacy Arrayed in the robes of his new 
dignity, he prepared to visit his aged parents, and felicitated 
himself wnth the raptures which the -old couple would feel m 
embracmg their son as their bishop "When he amved at 
their village, he leamt that it was but a few days smee they 
were no more His sensibilities were esqmsitely pained 
The muse dictated some elegiac verse, and m the solemn 
pathos deplored the death and the disappomtment of his 
parents 


THE SGHDERIES 

Bien henreax ScuDGaT, dont la fertile pinms 
Dent tous Ics mois ssna peino enfanter un volume. 

BoiLriATT has wTitten this couplet on the Scudenes, the 
brother and sister, both famous in their day for composmg 
romance'?, ivlncTi they sometimes extended to ten or *twelTe 

* The same is reported of Butler , and it is pud that Charles IT de- 
clared he could not believe him to be the author of ITudtbras, that wittr 
poem being such a contradiction to his heavy manners 
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Tolntnes It -was the favounto literature of that period, as 
novels are now Our nohihfy not unfrequently condescended 
to translate these voluminous compositions 

Tlie diminutii e size of our modern novels is undoubtedly 
an improvement hut, in resembling the size of pnmers, it 
were to he wished that their contents hid also resembled 
their inoffensive pages Our great-grandmothers were in- 
commoded uith overgroivn folios, and, instead of finishing 
the eventful histoiy of two lovers at one or two sittings, 
it was sometimes six months, including Sundays, before 
they could get quit of their Clclias, their Cj ms’s, and Par- 
themssas 

IMademoiselle Scudery had composed mnefy volumes > She 
had even finished another romance, uhich she would not give 
the public, whose taste, she perceived, no more relished this 
land of works She u as one of those unfortunate authors 
who, hving to more than ninety years of age, survive their 
own celebrity 

She had her panegyrists in her day Menage observes — 
“What a pleasmg description has Mademoiselle Scudery 
made, m her Cyrus, of the little comt at Eambouillet J A 
thousand things in tlic romances of this learned lady rendfer 
them inestimable She has drawn from the ancients then 
happiest passages, and has even improved upon them , hke 
the pnnee in the fable, whatever she touches becomes gold 
We may read her works with great profit, if we possess a 
correct taste, and love insti uction Those who censure then 
length only show the littleness of then judgment, as if 
Homer and Virgil were to be despised, because many of their 
hooks were filled with episodes and incidents that necessarily 
retard the conclusion It does not require much penetration 
to observe that Cyrus and Cleha are a species of the epic 
poem The epic must embrace a number of events to suspend 
the course of the narrative, which, only taking m a pai't 
of the life of the hero, would terminate too soon to display 
the skill of the poet VTithout this artifice, the charm ' of 
uniting the greater part of the episodes to the principal 
subject of the romance would he lost Mademoiselle de 
Scudeiy has so well treated them, and so aptly introduced 
a variety of beautiful passages, that nothing in this kmd is 
comparable to her productions Some expressions, and cer- 
tain toms, have become somewhat obsolete, all the rest 
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will Inst for ever, and outlive the criticisms they have 
undergone ” 

Menage has hcie certainly uttcied a false prophecy The 
curious only look over her romances They contain doubt- 
less many beautiful inventions , the misfortune is, that time 
and paitence arc rare requisites for the enjoyment of these 
Ihads in prose 

“ The misfortune of her having written too abundantly 
has occasioned an unjust contempt," says a French cntic 
“ We confess there aie many heavy and tedious passages 
in her voluminous lomances , but if we consider that in the 
Clelia and the Aitaniene are to be found inimitable delicate 
touches, and many splendid parts, which n ould do honour to 
some of our living writers, vre must acknowledge that the 
great defects of all her woiks arise from her not writmg in 
, an ago when taste had i cached the acme of cultivation 
Such IS her erudition, that the French place her next to the 
celebrated Madame Dacier Her works, contammg many 
seciet mtrigueS of the couit and city, her readers must have 
keenly relished on their eaily publication 

Her Aitamene, or the Great Cyras, and pnncipally her 
Cleha, are lepiesentations of what then passed at the court 
of France The Map of the Kingdom of Tenderness, in 
Olelia, appealed, at the time, as one of the happiest inven- 
tions This once celebrated map is an allegory which dis- 
tinguishes the different kinds of TJEa^>EIl^'l.ss, wluch are 
reduced to Ksfeeni, Giaiifude, and Inclination The map 
represents three rivers, which have these three names, and 
on which are situated three towns called Tenderness Ten- 
derness on Jsichnaiion , Tenderness on Esteem ^ and Tender- 
ness on Qi atitude FJeasing Attentions, or, Petits Sotns, is 
a village ^cry beautifully situated Mademoiselle de Scudery 
W'as extremely proud of this little aliegoiical map, and had 
a temblo controversy ivith another writer about its origi- 
nality 

Geouqe SctniERT, her brother, and infenor m gemus, had 
a striking smgulanty of character — ho was one of the most 
complete votaries to the universal divinity. Vanity With a 
heated imagination, entirely destitute of judgment, his mili- 
tary character w as contmuiuly exhibitmg itselt by that peace- 
ful mstrument the pen, so that he exhibits a most amusing 
contrast of ardent feelmgs m a cool situation, not hberally 
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endowed with genius, but abounding with its semblance Jn 
the fire of eccentno gasconade, no man has portrayed liis 
own character with a bolder colounng than himself, in his 
numerous prefaces and addi esses, sunounded by a thousand 
self-illusions of the most sublime clnss, eveiything that re- 
lated to himbelf had an Homeric grandeur of conception 
In an epistle to the Duke of Montmorency, Saudery says, 
“ I will learn to write with my left hand, that my nght hand 
may more nobly be devoted to your service ,” and alludmg 
to his pen {plume), declares “becomes from a family who 
never used one, but to stick in their hats ” When he sohcits 
small favours from the great, he assures them “ that princes 
must not think him importunate, and that his writings are 
merely inspired by his own individual mterest , no * (lie 
exclaims) I am studious only of your glory, while I am care- 
less of m}' own fortune " And indeed, to do him justice, ho 
acted up to these romantic feelings ^ter he had published 
his epic of Alanc, Christim, of Sweden proposed to honour 
him with a cham of gold of the value of five hundred pounds, 
provided ho would eitpunge from his epic the eulogiums he 
bestowed on the Count of Girdie, whom she had disgraced 
dlie epical soul of Scudery magnanimously scorned tho bnbe, 
and replied, that “ If the chain of gold should bo as weighty 
as that chain mentioned in the history of the Incas, I will 
never destroy any altar on which I have sacrificed’” 

Proud of Ills boasted nobility and erratic life, he thus 
addresbes the leader “ You will lightly pass over any faults 
m my work, if you reflect that I have employed the greater 

? art of my life in seeing the finest parts of Europe, and that 
have passed more days in the camp than in the library I 
have used more matches to light my musket than to light 
my candles, I know better to ariange columns in the field 
than those on paper, and to square battalions bettor than 
to round periods ” In his first publication, he began his 
literary career perfectly in character, by a challenge to his 
cntics! 

He IS the author of sixteen plays, chiefly heroic tragedies , 
children who all bear the features of their father Hc first 
mtroduced, m his “ L’ Amour Tj ranmque,” a stnet observance 
of the Aristotelian unities of time and place , and the neces- 
sity and advantages of this regulation are msisted on, which 
only shows that Aristotle’s art goes but little to the compo- 
sition of a pathetic tragedy In his last diamq, Ainumus,” 
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lie e-rtraraganlly scatters his panegyncs on its fifteen prede- 
cessors, but of the present one he has the most exalted 
notion it IS the quintessence of Scudery' An ingenious 
critic calls it “ The downfall of mediocnty It is amusing 
to listen to this blazing preface — ** At length, leader, nothmg 
remains for me but to mention the gieat Arminius which I 
now present to you, and by uhich I have resolved to close 
my long and laborious course It is indeed my masterpiece I 
and the most finished work that evei came from my pen , for 
whether we examine the fable, the manners, the sentiments, 
or the versification, it is certain that I never performed any- 
thing so just, so great, noi more beautiful , and if my labours 
could ever deserve a crown, I would claim it for this work!" 

The actions of this singular personage were m imison with 
his wntings he gives a pompous description of a most unim- 
portant government which he obtained near Marseilles, but 
all the grandeur existed only in our author's heated imagina- 
tion Bachaumont and Be la Chapelle desciibe it, in their 
playful “ Voyage ” 

JWs U fant vans pirier dn fort, 

Qui BODS douto est nae merreiUe, 

C’est notre dome de la garde ! 

Gonvemement commode et beau, 

A qm Buffit poor tout garde, 

Gn Suisse aveo sa hallebarde 
Peint fiur la porte dn cb&tean ! 

A fort very commodiously guarded , only requiring one senti- 
nel wth his halbert — ^painted on the door • 

In a poem on his disgust with the world, he tells us how 
intimate ho has been nith pnnces Europe has knonm him 
through all her provinces , he ventured everything in a thou- 
sand combats 

L'on me vib obeir, Ton me nt commander, 

£t mon poll tout pondreux a blanchj sous Ics nrmes; 

II est peu de beaux arts otl jo ne BOis mstruit , 

£n prose et en vers, mon nom fit quelqne bruit, 

£t par plus d’un cbenun je pamns & la gloire 

'■JlITATSD 

Prmees were proud my fncndslup to proclaim, 

And Europe gazed, nbere'er her hero came i 
I grasp'd tbc laurels of bezoic stnfe. 

The tbonsaud perils of a soldiei^s life , 

Obedient in tbe ranks caclt toilful day 1 
Though heroes soon command, they &7t obey 
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’ITwas not for me, too long a time to ;ield I 
Bom for a chicftam in tbe tented field 1 
Around my plumed helm, my Bilveiy bnir 
Hung like an liononr'd tvrcatli of age and care I 
The finer arte hare charm’d my studious hours^ 

Versed in their mystoncs, skilful in their powers, 

In verse and prose my equal genius glow’d, 

Pursuing glory by no single road 1 

Such was the vnn Greorge Scudery* whose heart, how- 
ever, was warm poverty could never decade him , adversily 
never broke down his magnanimous spirit I 


BE LA EOCHEFOUOATJLT 

The maxims of this noble author are in the hands of eveiy 
^e To those who choose to derive every motive and every 
action fiom the solitary pnnciplo of self-love, they are ines- 
timable The}’’ form one continued satiio on human nature, 
but they aie not reconcilable to the feelings of the man of 
better sympathies, or to him who passes through life with 
the firm integrity of virtue Even at court wo find a SuUy, 
a Malesherbes, and a Claicndon, as well as a Bouchefoucault 
and a Chestei field 

The Duke de la Eochefoncault, says Segrais, had not 
studied , but he was endowed with a wonderful "degree of 
discernment, and knew the world perfectly well This 
afibrded him opportunities of making reflections, and re- 
duemg into maxims those discoveries which he had made 
m the heart of man, of which he displayed an admirable 
knowledge 

It is perhaps worthy of observation, that this celebrated 
French duke could never summon resolution, at his election, 
to address the Academy Although chosen a membw, he 
never entered, for such was his ■timidity, that he could not 
face an audience and deliver the usual compliment on his 
inti oductiou , he whoso courage, whose birth, and ivhoso 
genius were alike distinguished The fact is, as appears by 
Mad de Sdvigne, that Bocliefoucault lived a close domestic 
life , there must bo it least as much fJieo) ctical as practical 
knowledge m the opinions of such a retired philosopher 

Chestofield, our English Eochefoucault, we are also m- 
formed, possessed an adniuable knowledge of the heart of 
man, and he, ■too, htso drawn a similar picture \of human 
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nature These lue two nolle aulhois whose chief studies 
seem to have been made in cokj is May it not be possible, 
allowmg these-autbois not to have wntten a sentence of 
apocrypha, that the fault lies not so much m hitman naiine 
as m the satellites of Power breathing their corrupt atmo- 
sphere ? 


PKIOR’S HANS CARVEL. 

‘WeuI! we to mvestigato the genealogy of our best modem 
stories, W'O should often discover the illegitimacy of our 
favourites , and retrace them frequently to the East My 
well-read friend Douce had collected materials for such a 
work. The genealogies of tales would have gratified the 
cunous in litcmture, 

The story of tho nng of Hans Carvel is of very ancient 
standing, as are most of the tales of tins kind 

Menage sajs that Poggius, who died in 1459, has the 
mont of its invention , but I suspect he only related a very 
popular story 

Pabelais, who has given it in his peculiar manner, changed 
its oiiginal name of Philelphus to that of Hans Carvel 
This title IS likewise in the eleventh of Les Cent Hoit' 
velhs Ifoiivelles collected m 1401, for the amusement of 
Loius XI when Dauphin, and hnng m sohtude 
Ariosto has boiTOwed it, at the end of Ins fifth Satire , but 
has fairly appropriated it by bis pleasant manner 
In a collection of novels at Lyons, in 1555, it is mtroduoed 
into tho eleventh novel 

Cello Malcspiiu has it again m page 288 of the second part 
of Ills Two Hundred Novels, printed at Yemce in 1609 
Pontame has prettily set it off, and an anonymous wnter 
has composed it in Latin Anacreontic veises, and at length 
our Prior has given it with equal gaiefy' and freedom After 
Anosto, La Pontame, and Prior, let Ub hear of it no more , 
yet this has been done, m a manner, however, which here 
cannot bo told 

Yoltaire has a cunous essay to show that most of oxa best 
modem stones and plots originally belonged to the eastern 
nations, a fact which has been made more evident by recent 
researches The Amplutryon of Mohbre was an imitation of 
Plautus, who borrow ed it from tho Greeks, and they took it 
, from the Indians * It is ^yen by Dow in his History of 
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Hiiidostan In Oajjtain Scott’s Tales and Anecdotes from 
Arabian writers, we are surpnsed at finding so many of onr 
favourites very ancient orientalists — ^The Ephesian Matron, 
versified by La Fontaine, was bon owed from the Italians , it 
IS to be found in Petromus, and Petronius had it from the 
G^reeks But where did the Greeks find it ? In the Arabian 
Tales > And from whence did the Arabian fabuhsts borrow 
it P From the Chinese I It is found in Du Halde, who col> 
lected it from the Versions of the Jesmts. 


THE STUDENT IN THE METEOPOLIS 

A MAN of letters, more intent on the acquisitions of litera- 
ture than on the intrigues of politics, or the speculations of 
commerce, may find a deeper solitude in a populous metro- 
polis than in the seclusion of the country 

The student, who is no fiatterer of the little pas<tions of 
men, will not be much mcommoded by their presence 
Gibbon paints his own situation in the heart of the fashion- 
able world — “ I had not been endowed by art or nature with 
those happy gifts of confidence and address which unlock 
every door and every bosom While coaches were rattling 
through Bond-street, I have passed many a solitary evening 
111 my lodging with my books I withdrew without reluc- 
tance from the noisy and extensive scene of crowds without 
company, and dissipation without pleasure ” And even after 
he had published the first volume of his History, he observes 
that in London his confinement was solitary' and sad, “the 
many forgot my existence when they saw me no longer at 
Brookes’s, and the few who sometimes had a thought on 
their friend were detained by business or pleasure, and I was 
proud and happy if I could prevail on my bookseller, Elmsly, 
to enliven the dulness of the evening ” 

A situation, very elegantly described in the 
polished verses of Mr Eogers, m his “ Epistle to 

'When from his classic dreams the student steals ^ 

Amid the buzz of crowds, the wl^l of wheels, 

To muse nnnoticcd, while oronnd him press 
The meteor-forms of equipage and dress , 

Alone in wonder lost, he seems to stand 
A very stranger in his native land 

He compares the student to one of the seven flleepow itt 
the ancient legend. 


beautifully 
a Friend ” 
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Descartes residing m the commercial city of Amsterdam, 
wnting to Balzac, illustrates these descnptions mth great 
force and vivacity 

“Youvnsh to letire, and your intention is to seok the 
solitude of the Chartreuv, or, possibly, some of the most 
beautiful piovmces of France aud Italy I would rather 
advise you, if you wish to observe mankmd, and at the same 
time to lose yourself in the deepest sohtude, to jom me in 
Amstcidam I prefer thib situation to that even of your 
delicious villa, where 1 spent so gieat a part of the last year , 
for, however agreeable a country-house may be, a thousand 
little conveniences are wanted, which can only be found in a 
' cit}' One IS not alone so frequently m the country as one 
comd wish a number of impertmcnt visitors are continually 
besieging you Here, as all the world, except myself, is 
occupied in commerce, it depends meiely on myself to hvo 
unknown to the uorld 1 ualk every day amongst immense 
ranks of people, with as much tranquillity as you do in your 
green alleys The men I meet with make the same impres- 
sion on my mind as would the trees of your forests, or the 
flocks" of sheep grazing on your common The busy hum too 
of these merchants does not disturb one more than the 
purling of jour brooks If sometimes I amuse myself m 
contemplating their anxious motions, I receive the same plea- 
sure which jou do in observing those men who cultivate 
your land , for I reflect that the end of all their labours is to 
embellish the city which I mhabit, and to anticipate all my 
M ants If you contemplate with dehght the fnats of your 
orchards, with all the rich promises of abundance, do you 
think I feel less in obsening so many fleets that convey to 
me the productions of either India ? "What spot on earth 
could you find, which, like this, can so interest your vamfy 
and gratify your taste ?” 


THE TALMUD. 

The Jews have their TAJunro , the ' CatitoIiICS their 
Leoeitos of Samts , and the Tueks their Soekah The 
PnoxESTAyr has nolhmg but Ins BebIiE The former are 
three kmdred works Men have imagined that the more 
there is to bo believed, the more are the ments of the be- 
liever Hence all irathfioniifs formed the orthodox and the 
Toil I, I 
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etrongest party The word of God is lost amidst those heaps 
of human inventions, sanctioned hy an order of men con- 
nected vnth religious duties , they ought now however, to he 
i^Trded rather as CmiiosiTiES or LiTiHAXiniE I give a 
sufficiently ample account of the TAXinni and the LroEyns , 
but of the SoKWAH. I only know that it is a collection of the 
traditional opmions of the Turkish prophets, directing the 
observance of petty superstitions not mentioned m the 
Xoran 

The Tiiann) is a collection of Jewish traditions which 
hare been oraZ/y preserved It comprises the Mishka, which 
IS the teiit , and the Gemuia, its commentaiy The wliole 
forms a complete system of the learning, ceremonies, cml 
and canon laws of the Jews, treating indeed on all subjects , 
'^even gardenmg, manual arts, &c The ngid Jeus persuaded 
themselves that these traditaonal evphcations are of divine 
ongm The Pentateuch, say they, was written out by their 
legislator before his death m thirteen copies, distnbuted 
among the twelve tnbes, and the remaining one deposited m 
the ark The oral law Moses contmually taught in the San- 
hednm, to the elders and the rest of the people The law 
was repeated four times , but the mterpretafaon was delivered 
only by word of mouth from generation to generation In 
the foitaeth year of the flight from Egypt, the memory of 
the people became treacherous, and Moses was constramed to 
repeat this oral law, which had been conveyed by successive 
traditionists Such is tile account of honest David Levi, it 
IS the creed of eveiy rabbm — David beheved in everythmg 
but m Jesus 

This history of the Talmud some inclmed to suppose 
apocryphal, even among a few of the Jews themselves "When 
these 'Editions first appeared, the keenest controvert' has 
never been able to determme It cannot be denied that there 
existed traditions among the Jews in the time of Jesus 
Christ About the second century, they were industriously 
collected by Rabbi Juda the Holy, the pnnee of the rabbins, 
who enjoyed the favour of Antonmus Pius He has the ment 
of giving some order to this mnltifanous collection 

It appears that the Talmud was compiled by certain Jew- 
ish docton>, who were solicited for this purpose by their 
nation, that they might have somethmg to oppose to their 
Christian adversanes 

The learned W, "VVotton, m his cunous " Discourses ” on 
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fihe traditions of tbo Sciibes and Plnriscdis, supplies an analy- 
sis of this vast collection, be has tianslnted entiie tvro 
divisions of this code of traditional laws, with the original 
text and the notes ' 

There aiotwo Talmuds the Jerusalem and the Bahj’- 
lonian The last is the most esteemed, because it is the 
most bulk}’’ 

B Juda,the pnnee of the labbins, committed to writing 
all these traditions, and ni ranged them imdci six gcnciul 
heads, called orders or classes The subjects arc indeed 
curious for philosophical inquireis, and multifarious as the 
events of civil life Every ordet is foimed of tieatiscs, eveij 
treatise is divided into chapters, every chapter into mishnas, 
which word means mixtures oi miscellanies, in the form of 
aphorisms In the first partis discussed what i elates to seeds, 
fi lilts, t> ees , in the second, , in the thud, ipoiwc;/, 

their duties, their disorders, marriages, divoices, contracts, 
and nuptials, m the fourth, aic treated the damages or losses 
sustained by beasts or men, of things found, deposits, 
ttsmies, rents, fams, pai tnci ships m commerce, inherit- 
ance, sales and pin chases, oaths, witnesses, arrests, 
idolafrg, and here are named those by whom the oial law was 
icceived and preserved In the fifth part are noticed sacrifices 
oxAliolgthinqs, and the sixth tieats ol pin ificatxons, vessels, 
fiirnituie, clothes, houses, lepiosy , baths, and numerous 
other articles All this forms the MisiniA 

The Gemaha, that IS, the complement or perfection, con- 
tains the Dispuies and the Opi>'ioys of the Rxunixs on the 
oi-al tiaditions Their last decisions It must be confessed 
that absurdities arc sometimes elucidated bj' othei absurdi- 
ties, but there are many admirable things in this vast 
repositoi y The J ews hai e such veneration lor this compila- 
tion, that they compare the holy writings to water, and tlio 
Talmud to icine, the text of Moses \opeppe} , but the Tal- 
mud to aromatics Of the twelve hours of which the day is 
composed, they tell us that God employs nine to study the 
Talmud, and only three to lead the w ritten law ’ 

St Jerome appears evidently to nllude to this woik, and 
notices its “ Old Wives’ Talis,” and the filthiness of some of 
its matteis The truth is, that the rabbins resembled the 
Jesuits and C.isuists , and Sanchev’s work on ‘ J/afrimaiiio” 
is well known to agitate matters with sach serupulous niceties 
as to become the most offensive thmg possible But as among 
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the Bchoolmen and casuists there have been great men, the 
same happened to these Gemaraists Maimonides was a pillar 
of hght among their darkness The antiqmty of this work 
is of itself sufficient to make it very curious 

A specimen of the topics may be shown from the table and 
contents of “ hlishnic Titles ” In the order of seeds, we find 
the following heads, which present no uninteresting picture 
of the pastoral and pious ceremonies of the anctent Jews 

The Mishna, entitled the Corner, i e of the field Tlie 
laws of gleaning are commanded according to Leviticus, 
XIX 9, 10 Of the corner to be left in a corn-field When 
the corner n. due and w hen not Of the forgotten sheaf Of 
the ears of com left in gathenng Of grapes left npon the 
vine Of olives left upon the trees When and where the 
poor may lawfully glean What sheaf, or olives, or grapes, 
maj he looked npon to be foigotten, and what not Who are 
the pioper witnesses concernmg the poor’s due, to exempt it 
from tithing, &c They distmguished uncircumcised fiiut — 
it IS unlawful to eat of the fhut of any tree till the fifth year 
of its growth the first three j ears of its beanng, it is called 
imcircumcised , the fourth is offered to God, and the fifth 
may he eaten 

The Mishna, entitled Heterogeneous Mixtures, contams 
several ciuious horticultural particulars Of divisionshetween - 
garden-beds and fields, that the produce of the several sorts 
of grains or seeds may appear distinct Of the distance 
hetiveen every species Di^ances betiveen vines planted in 
rom-fields from one another and from the com, between 
vmes planted against hedges, walls, or espaliers, and anythmg 
son cd near them Yanous cases relatmg to vmeyards planted 
neai any forbidden seeds 

In their seventh, or sabbatical year, in which the produce 
of all estates was given up to the poor, one of these regula- 
tions IS on the difierent work which must not he omitted m 
the sixth year, lest (because theseienth being devoted to the 
poor) the produce should be unfairly dimmished,^ and the 
public benefit arismg from this law be frustrated Of 
whatever is not perenmal, and produced that year by the 
earth, no money may be made, but uhat is perennial may he 
sold 

On priests’ tithes, we have a regulation concetmng eatmg 
the firuits earned to the place ■where they are to he separated. 

The order tcomen is very copious A husband is obliged to 
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forbid his wife to keep a paiticolar man’s company befoie two 
witnesses Of the waters of jealousy by which a suspected 
woman is to be tiled by drinking, wo find ample particulars 
The ceremonies of clothmg the accused woman at her trial. 
Pregnant women, or who sucldo, are not obliged to dunk 
for the rabbins seem to bo well convinced of the effects of the 
imagination Of then divorces many arc the laws , and care 
IS taken to particularise bills of divorces written by men in 
delirium or dangerously ill One party of the rabbins will 
not allow of anj' divorce, unless something light was found 
m the woman’s character, while another (the Phnnsees) allow 
divorces even when a woman has only been so unfoitunate as 
to suffer her husband's soup to bo burnt* 

In the order ot damages, contauiing lules how to kax the 
damages done by man or beast, oi other casualties, their dis> 
tinctions arc os nice as their cases are numerous 'V\niat 
beasts ai e innocent and what convict By the one they mean 
creatures not naturally used to do mischief m any particular 
way , and by the other, those that naturally, oi by a vicious 
habit, are mischievous that way The tooth of a beast is 
convict, when it is proved to eat its usual food, the property 
of another man, and full restitution must be made , but if a 
beast that is used to Ccit fruits and herbs gnaws clothes or 
damages tools, which are not its usual food, the owner of the 
beast shall pay but half the damage when committed on the 
property of the injured person , butif the injuiy is committed 
on the property of the peison who does the damage, ho is 
free, because the beast gnawed what was not its usual food. 
As thus , if the beast of A gnawrs or tens the clothes of B 
in B 's house or grounds, A shall pay half the damages , but 
if B ’s clothes are injured in A ’s grounds by A 's beast, A is 
free, for what hadB to do to put his clothes in A ’s grounds ? 
They made such subtile distinctions, as w hen an ox gores a man 
or beast, the law inquired into the habits of the beast; 
whether it w'as an ox that used to gore, or an ox that was 
not used to gore However acute these niceties sometimes 
were, they were often ridiculous No beast could be con- 
victed of being vicious till evidence was given that he had 
done miBchiet three successive days, but if ho leaves olF 
those VICIOUS tncks for three days moie, he is innocent again 
An ox may bo convict of gonng an ox and not a man, or of 
gonng a man and not an ox* nay, of goring on the sabbath, 
and not on a working day. Their mm was to make the 
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punisliment ilopend on the pioofs of the drstqn of the beast 
tlint did the injury, hut this attempt CMdcntl}'' led them to 
distinctions iinich too subtile md obscure Tims some 
labbins saj tli it the morning prajer of the Shmdh must be 
lend at the time they cm distingui«;h i7«c liom but 

mother, more indulgent, iiibists it mny be when wo can dis- 
tinguiMi Ihtc from gt ecu / which latter colours are so near 
akin ns to require a stronger light IVith the same remark- 
able ncutoiicss in dibtingnibhing things, is their law respecting 
not tonching lire on the Sabbath Among those winch arc 
specified m this constitution, the rabbins allow the minister 
to look on er j otiiig children b^ lamp-light, but he shall not 
rend himseli Ihe minister is foi bidden to by lamp- 
light, lest lie should turn Ins lamp, hut ho roaj direct the 
children wlicre tlui sliould read, because that is ^uicklj' 
done, md tbcic would be no danger of Ins trimming his limp 
in their presence, or sulTeniig anj' of them to do it in his 
All tliCFo itgulations, whicli some maj’ conceive as minute 
and fin olous, show agieat intimacy with the human heart, 
and a spirit of profound ohscn ation which had been capable 
of achicimg gieat ptiiiioses 

The ow'ncr ol nii iiinoctnt beast only pnjs half the costs 
for the mischief iiicuiicd Man is always connet, and for all 
mischief ho does he must pay full costs Howeier there are 
casual damages, — as when a man pours water accidentally on 
another man, or makes a thoin-hcdgc which annojs his 
neighbour , or falling dow n, and anolhci by stumbling on him 
incurs li.um how such coinpcnsatioiis are to bo made Ho 
that has a vessel of snothcr’s in keeping, and remoies it, hut 
in the rcmoi al breaks it, must swear to his own integrity, 
1 e , that he had no design to break it All oflbnsivo or noisy 
tmdes were to ho carried on at a certain distance from a town. 
‘Wlicie there is an estate, the sons inherit, and the daughters 
aie maintained, hut if there is not enough for all, the daugh- 
ters ai e maintauied, and the sons must get their living as 
they can, or c\on hog The contiary to tins excellent ordi- 
nation has been obseivcd in Euiope 

These few titles may enable the reader to form a general 
notion ol the scieial subjects on winch the Mishna treats 
The Gcmara or Comment.irj'' is often overloaded wath mepti- 
tudes and iidiculotis subtilties I?oi instance, in the article of 
“ Negative Oaths ” If a m.\n sweais he will eat no bread, 
.md docs cat all sorts of bread, in that case the perjury Is hut 
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one ; but if he snreaTs that he will eat neither barley, nor 
ivheaten, nor rj e-brcad, the penury is mnltiphed as he multi- 
phes his eating of the several sorts — ^Again, the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees had strong differences about touehing the 
holy writings with theu: hands The doctors' oidained that 
whoever touched the book of the law must not eat of the 
truma (first fruits of the wi ought produce of the giound), 
till they had washed their hands The reason they gave was 
this In times of persecution, they used to hide those sacred 
books in lecret places, and good men would lay them out of 
the way when they had done leading them It was pos- 
sible, then, that these rolls of the law might be gnawed by 
mce. The hands then that touched these books when they 
took them out of the places w'here they had laid them up, 
were supposed to be unclean, so far as to disable them from 
eating the truma till they w’ere washed On that account 
they made this a general rule, that if any pait of the JBible 
(except Ecclesiastes, because that excellent book their saga- 
city accounted less holy than the rest) or their phylacteries, 
or the stnngs of their phy lactones, were touched by one who 
had a right to cat the truma, he. might not eat it till he had 
washed his hands An evidence of that superstitious triilmg, 
for which the Pharisees and the later Kabbms have been so 
justly reprobated 

They were absurdly mmute m the hteral observance of 
their vows, and as shamefully subtile in their artful evasion 
of them The Pharisees could be easy enough to themselves 
Avhen convenient, and ahvays ns hard and um electing as pos- 
sible to all others They quibbled, and dissolved their vows, 
with experienced casuistry Jesus reproaches the Pharisees 
m Matthew xv and Mark vu foi flagrantly violating the 
fifth commandment, by allowing the vow of a son, perhaps 
made in hasty anger, its full force, when he had sworn that 
his father should never be the better for him, or anythmg he 
had, and by which an mdigent father might be suffered to 
stanc There is an express case to this purpose m the 
Mishna, in the title of Fbws The reader may be amused by 
the stoiy* — A manmade a vow that his father should not 
pi ojit Ilf him Tins man afterwards made a w edding-fcast for 
his son, and wishes Ins father should be present, bnt he 
cannot invite him, because he is tied up b> his vow He m- 
vented this expedient. — He makes a gift of the court m 
which the feast was to be kept, and of the feast itself, to a 
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third person in trust, that his fathei should be invited by 
that third person, mth the other company whom he at first 
designed This third person then says — these things you 
thus have given me are mine, I will dedicate them to God,' 
and then none of you can be the better for them The son 
replied — I did not give them to you that you should conse- 
crate them Then the third man said — Yours was no dona- 
tion, only you were wiUmg to eat and dnnk with your fathei 
Thus, says E Juda, they dissolved each other’s intentions , 
and when the case came before the rabbms, they decreed that 
a gift which may not be consecrated by the person to whom- 
it IS given IS not a gift 

The following extract from the Talmud exliibits a subtile 
mode of reasomng, which the Jews adopted when the learned 
of Eome sought to persuade them to conform to their idolatiy 
It forms an entire Mishna, entitled Sedir ITeziktn, Avoda 
Zara, iv, 7 on idolatrous worship, translated by Wotton 

“Some Eoman senators exammed the Jews in ' this 
manner — ^If God hath no delight in the worship of idols, 
why did he not destroy them? The Jews made answer — 
If men had worshipped only things of which the world 
had had no need, he would have destroyed the object of their 
worship , but they also worship the smi and moon, stars and. 
planets , and then he must have destroyed his w orld for the 
Soke of these deluded men But still, said the Eomans, why 
does not God destroy the things which the world does not 
want, and leave those thmgs which the world cannot be with- 
out ? Because, rephed the Jews, this would strengthen the 
bands of such as worship these necessary things, who would 
then say — ^Ye allow now that these are gods, since they are 
not destooyed ” 


EABBINIOAL BTOBIES 

Ths precedmg article furnishes some of the more senous 
mvestigations to be found in the Talmud Its levities may 
amuse I leave untouched the gross obscenities and immoinl 
decisions The Talmud contams a vast collection of stones, 
apologues, and jests , many display a vein of pleasantry, and 
at times have a wil^ess of invention, which su&ciently mark 
the features of an eastern parent Many extravagantly puerile 
were designed merely to recreate their young students When 
a rabbin was asked the reason of so much'nonsense, he rephed 
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that the ancients had a custom of intioducing music m then 
lectures, ivhich accompaniment made them more agreeable , 
but that not having musical instruments in the schools, the 
rabbins invented these stiange stories to mouse attention 
Tins was ingeniously said, but they make miserable uork 
when they pretend to give mystical interpretations to pure 
nonsense 

In 1711, a Geiman professor of the Oriented languages, 
Dr Eisenmenger, pubhshed in two large volumes quaito, his 
“Judaism Discovered,” a ponderous labour, of winch the 
scope was to ridicule the Jewish traditions 

I shall give a dangerous adventure mto which King David 
was drawn by the devil The king one day hunting, Satan 
appeared before him in the likeness of a roe David dis- 
charged an arrow at him, but missed his aim He pursued 
the feigned roe into the land of the Pliilistmcs Ishbi, the 
brother of Goliath, instantly recognised the king ns him who 
had slam that giant He bound him, and bending him neck 
and heels, laid him under a wine-press in order to press ^him 
to death A miraclo saves David The earth beneath him 
became soft, and Ishbi could not pi ess wmc out of him That 
evemng m the Jewish congiegation a dove, whose wings weio 
co^erea with silver, appealed in great perplexity, and evi- 
dently signihed the king of Israel was m tiouble Abishai, 
one of the king’s counsellors, mquiring for the king, and find- 
ing him absent, is at a loss to proceed, for accoidmg to the 
Mishna, no one may nde on the king’s horse, nor sit upon 
his throne, nor use his sceptre The school of the rabbins, 
however, allow ed these things m time of danger On this 
Abishai vaults on Dm id’s horse, and (with an Onental meta- 
phor) the land of the Philistines leaped to him mstantly ' 
Arrived at Ishbi’s house, he beholds liis mother Orpa spinning 
Perceiving the Israelite, she snatched up her spiumng-w'heel 
and threw' it at him, to kill him , but not hitting him, she 
desired him to bnng the spmnmg-wheel to her He did mot 
do this exactly, but returned it to her in such a way that she 
never asked any more for her spinnmg-w heel When Ishbi 
saw this, and recollecting that David, though tied up neck 
and heels, was still under the wine-press, he cned out “ There 
are now two who will destroy me !” So he threw' David high 
up mto the air, and stuck his spear into the ground, miagmmg 
that Dm id w ould fall upon it and pensh But Abishai pro- 
nounced the magical name, which the Talmudists frequently 
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make use of, and it caused David to hover hetivccn earth and 
heaven, so tint he fell not down* Botli nt length unite 
against Ishbi, and ohsening that two } onng lions should lull 
one lion, find no didicultj in getting rid of the brother Of 
Goliath 

Of Solomon, another favounto hero of the Talmudists, n 
fine Aiabian story is told This king was an adept in nccro- 
maiicy, and a male and a female dc\iT wore always in waiting 
for an emergency It is obserN-ible, that the Anibnns, who 
have many stones concerning Solomon, ahfai e describe him os 
a magiciau His adventures with Abchmcdai, the pnneo of 
devils, arc numerous , and they both (the king and the devil) 
served one another mnn^ a slippery trick One of the most 
remarkable is when A>climedat,who was prisoner to Solomon, 
the king haiing contnicd to possess himself of the devil’s 
seul-nng, and cliaincd him, one dny oifered to answ or an un- 
holy' question put to him by Solomon, provnded ho returned 
him his seal-ring and loosened his chain The impcrtuicnt 
curiosity of Solomon induced him to commit thio folly In- 
" stantly Aschmcdai swallowed the monarch, and stretching 
out Ins wuigs up to the firmament of heaven, one of Ins feet 
remaining on the earth, ho spit out Solomon four hundred 
Icappies from him This was done so privately, that no one 
knew anything of the matter Aschmcdai then assumed the 
likeness of Solomon, and sat on his throne Prom that liour 
did Solomon say, “ Tins then is the row nrd of all my' labour,” 
according to Ectlcsinsticus i 3 , which tins means, one rabbin 
says, his walking-stall, and another insists was his ragged 
coat For Solomon w ent a begging from door to door , and 
wherever he came ho uttered these w ords , “ I, tlio preacher, 
was king over Israel in Jerusalem ” At length coming be- 
fore the council, and still repeating these reinarkablo words, 
without addition or vanation, the rahhms said, “This means 
somethmg for a fool is not constant in his tale 1” They' 
asked the chnmherlain, if the king frequently' saw him ? and 
ho replied to them. No ' Tlien they sent to the queens, to 
ask it the king came into their apartments ? and they an- 
swered, Yes ! The rabhms then sent them a message to toko 
notice of his feet , for the feet of devils are like the feet of 
cocks The queens acquainted them that his majesty always 
came in slippers, but forced them to embrace at times for- 
bidden by the law Ho had attempted to he with his mother 
Bathshcha, w'hom he had almost tom to pieces. At this the 
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rabbins assembled in gicat baste, and taking the beggar with 
them, they gave him the ring and the chain in which the 
gieat magical name was engraven, and Itid him to the palace 
Asch medal was sitting on the throne as the real Solomon 
entered , but instantly he shrieked and flew away Yet to 
his last day was Solomon afraid of the prince of devils, and 
had his bed guarded by the valiant men of Israel, as is written 
in Cant iii 7, 8 

They fiequently display much humoui in their inventions, 
,as in the folloiviiig account of the manners and morals of an 
infamous town, which mocked at all justice There were m 
Sodom four judges, who were liars, and deriders of justice 
When any one had struck his neighbour’s wife, and caused her 
to miscarry, these judges thus counselled the husband’ — 
Give hei to the oflender, that he may get hci with child for 
thee ” Wlien any one had cut off an tar of Ins neighbour’s 
ass, they said to the owner — “ Let him have the ass till the 
ear is grown again, that it may bo icturned to thee as thou 
wishcbt ” When any one had wounded his reighbour, they 
told the wounded man to “give him a fee for letting him 
blood.” A toll was exacted in passing a certam bridge , but 
if any one chose to wade through the water, or walk round 
about to save it, he was condemned to a double toll Eleasar, 
Abraham’s servant, came thither, and they wounded him 
When, before the judge, he was ordered to pay his fee for 
having hiB blood let, Eleasar flUng n stone at the judge, and 
wounded him , on which the judge said to him — “ AVliat 
mcancth this ?” Eleasai replied — “ Give him who wounded 
me the fee that is duo to myself for wounding thee ” The 
people of this town had a bedstead on whieh they laid tra- 
vellers who asked for lest If any one was too long for it, 
they cut off his legs , and if he was shorter than the bed- 
stead, they stramed him to its head and foot When a beggar 
came to tins town, every one gave him a penny, on which 
was inscribed the donor’s name, but they would sell him no 
bread, noi let him escape When the beggar died from 
hunger, then they came about him, and each man took back 
his peimj’’ These stories are curious inventions of keen 
moekciv and mahcc, seasoned with humour It is said some 
of the iamous decisions of Sancho Panza arc to be found in 
the Talmud 

Abraham is said to have been jealous of his wives, and built 
an enchanted city for them. He built an iron city and put 
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them in The walls w ere so high and dnilr, the sun could not 
ho seen in it He gave them n bowl full of pearls and jewels, 
which sent forth a light m this dark city equal to the bun 
Noah, it seems, when in the ark, had no other light than 
jewels and pearls, Abraham, in travelling toEgj pt, brought 
with him a chest At the cuKtom>hou8C the officers cvacted 
the duties Abraham would ln\c rcadilv paid, but desired 
they would not open the chest Thej first insisted on the 
duty for clothes, which Abnihain consented to pa/, but then 
they thought, bj Ins rcadj acquiescence, that it might bo 
gold. Abraham consents to pay for gold They now sus- 
pected it might be silk Abraham wn:, w illing to pay foe sdk, 
or more co8tl\ pearls , and Abialinm generously consented to 
pay as if the chest contained the most valnahiu of thinga It 
was then tlicj rcsohed to open and examine the chest, and, 
behold, os soon as that chest was opened, that great lustre of 
human hcautj broke out w Inch made sucli a noise in the land 
of Egypt, it was Sarah herself I The jealous Abrahain, to 
conceal licr bcautj , had locked her up in this chest 

The whole creation in these rabbinical fancies is stran^ly 
gigantic and vast The works of eastern nations ire full of 
these descriptions, and IIcMod’s Thiogony, and Hilton’s 
battles of angels, are puny in coniparibon w lih these rabbinical 
heroes, or rabbinical tlimgs Mountnins arc hurled, w ith all 
their w oods, with great case, and creatures stai t into exis- 
tence too terrible for our vonceptions The wanged monster 
in the “Arabian Nights,” calked the Roc, is cMdciitlj one of 
the creatures of raobinical fancy , it would sometimes, when 
very hungiy, seize and fly away with an elephant. Captain 
Cook found a bird’s nest in an ibland near New Holland, built 
wuth sticks on the ground, sir-and-twenty feet in ciicum- 
feiencc, and near three feet in height But of the rabbinic.al 
birds, fish, and animals, it is not probable any oircumna\i- 
gator Will ever trace even the slightest icstigc or resemblance. 

One of their buds, when it spreads its wings, blots out the 
sun An egg from another fell out of its nest, and the white 
thereof broke and glued about three hundred cedar-trees, and 
overflowed a village One of them stands up to the lower 
joint of the leg in a nver, and some mannei-s, imagining 
the water was not deep, were liastcniiig to bathe, when a 
voice from heaven said — “ Step not m there, for sei en y ears 
ago there a carpenter dropped his axe, and it hath not yet 
reached the bottom.” 
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Tho following passage, concerning fat geese, is perfectly m 
the style of these rahhins — “ A rabhin once saw in a desert 
a flock of geese so fat that iheir feathers fell off, and the 
nvers flowed in fat Then said I to them, shall we have part 
of you in the other world when the Messiah shall come ? 
And one of them lifted up a wing, and another a leg, to sig- 
nify these parts we should have We should otherwise have 
had all parts of these geese , but we Isiaehtes shall be called 
'to an account touching these fat geese, because their suf- 
ferings are owing to us It is our iniquities that have de- 
layed the coming of the Messiah, and these gee^e raffer 
greatly by reason of their excessive fat, which daily and 
dailr inci eases, and will increase till the Messiah comes •” 

What the manna was which fell in tho wilderness, has often 
been disputed, and still is disputable , it was sufficient for the 
labbins to haic found in the Bible that the taste of it was 
“as a wafer made with honey,” to have raised their fancy to 
its pitch They declare it was “ like oil to children, honey 
to old men, and cakes to middle age ” It had every kind of 
taste except that of cucumbers, melons, garlic, and onions, 
and leeks, for these uere those Egyptian roots* which the 
Israelites so much regretted to have lost This manna had, 
howevei, the quality to accommodate itself to the palate of 
those who did not murmui in the wilderness , and to these 
it became fish, flesh, or fowl 

The rabbins never advance an absurdity without quoting a 
text in Scripture , and to substantiate this fact they quoto 
Deut 11 7, where it is said, “ Through this great wilderness 
these forty j'ears the Lord thy God hath been with thee, and 
ttiou hast lacked nothing St Austin repeats this explana- 
tion of the Kabbms, that the faithful found in this manna the 
taste of their favourite food ' However, tho Israelites could 
not have found all these benefits, ns the rabbins tell us , form 
Numbers xi 6, thej exclaim, “ There is nothing at all besides 
this manna before our ej cs They had just said that they 
remembered the melons, cucumbers, Ac , which they haa 
eaten of so freely in Egj pt One of the hj perboles of the 
rabbinti is, that the manna fell in such inountams, that the 
kings of the cast and the west beheld them ,~wliich tnoy 
found on a passage in the 23rd Psalm , “ Thou preparcst a 
table before me m the presence of mine enemies !” These 
may sene as specimens of the forced interpretations on which 
their grotesque fables are founded. 
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Their detestation of Titus, their great conqueror, appeal 
by the following wild invention After having nairated 
certain things too shameful to read, of a pnn6o whom Jose- 
phus describes m far different colours, they tell us that on sea 
Titus tauntingly observed, in a gi eat storm, that the God of 
the Jews was only powerful on the water, and that, theie- 
fore, he had succeeded in drownmg Pliaiaoh and Sisera 
“ Had he been strong, he would have waged war with me in 
Jerusalem ’’ On uttenng this blasphemy, a voice from 
heaven said, “ Wicked man 1 I have a little creature in the 
World which shall wage war with thee>” "IVhen Titus 
landed, a gnat entered his nostnls-, and for seven years toge- 
ther made holes m his brains When his skull was opened, 
the gnat was found to be as large as a pigeon the mouth of 
the gnat was of copper, and the claws of iron A collection 
which has recently appeared of these Talmudical stones has 
not been executed with any felicity of selection That there - 
are, however, some beautiful mventions in the Talmud, I 
refer to the story of Solomon and Sheba, in the present 
volume 


ON THE CUSTOM OF SALUTING AFTEE SNEEZING 

It is probable that this custom, so universally prevalent, on- 
ginatcd in some ancient superstition , it seems to have excited 
mquny among all nations 

“ Some CatliohoB,” says Father Feyjoo, “ have attnbuted 
the ongm of this custom to the ordmance of a pope. Saint 
Gregorj^ who is said to have instituted a short benediction to 
be used on such occasions, at a time when, dunng a pesti- 
lence, the crisis was attended by sneezing, and in most cases 
followed by death ” 

But the rabbins, who have a story for everything, say, 
that before Jacob men never sneezed but once, and then im- 
mediately died they assure us that that patriarch was the 
first who died by natund disease , before him all men died by 
sneezing , the memory of which was ordeied to be preserved 
in all nations, by a command ot every prmce to his subjects 
to employ some salutary exclamation after the act of sneez- 
ing But these aio Talmudical dreams, and only sene to 
prove that so famihar a custom has always excited in- 
quiry. 
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Even Anstotle Las delirered some consideiaLlo nonsense on 
this custom , he saj s it is an honourahle acknowledgment of 
the seat of good seniso and genius — ^tlie head — to distmguisli 
it from two other offensive eruptions of air, which are never 
accompanied by any benediction from the by-stauders The 
custom, at all events, existe^Jong prior to Pope Giegory 
The lover in Apuleius, Qyton in Petronius, and allusions to it 
in Plmy, prove its antiqmty , and a memoir of the French 
Academy notices the practice in the New World, on the first 
discovery of Amenca Everywhere man is saluted for 
sneezing 

An amusing account of the ceremonies which attend the 
sneezing of a king of Monomotapa, shows what a liational 
concet-n maj’’ be the sneeze of despotism — ^Tliose who are 
near his person, when this happens, salute him in so loud a 
tone, that persons in the ante-chimber hear it, and join in the 
acclamation , m the adjoining apartments tncy do the same, 
till the noise reaches the street, and becomes propagated 
throughout the city , so that, at each sneeze of his majesty, 
resulte a most horrid cry from the salutations of many thou- 
sands of his vassals 

AATien the kmg of Sennanr sneezes, his courtiers imme- 
diately turn their backs on him, and give a loud slap on their 
right thigh 

With the ancients sneezing ivas ominous ;* from the right 
it was considered auspicious, and Plutarch, in his Life of 
Themistooles, sajs, that before a naval battle it was a sign of 
conquest > Catullus, m Ins pleasmg poem of Acrob and Sep- 
timus, makes this action from the deity of Loie, from the 
lift, the source of his fiction The passage has been ele- 
gantly versified by a poetical fnend, who finds authority that 
the gods sneezmg on the right in heaven, is supposed to come 
to us on earth on the 

* Xenophon having addressed a speech to his soldiers, in which he de- 
clared he felt many reasons for a dependence on the favour of the gods, 
hpd scarcely concluded his words when one of them emitted n loud sneeze. 
Xenophon at once declared this a spontaneous omen sent by Jnpitcr as a 
sign that lus protection was awarded them 

** 0, happy Bndegroom * thee a lucky sneeze 
To Sparta welcom’d ” — TAcoentu*, IdvU xvm 

** Tromelhens was the first that wished well to the sneerer, when the 
man which he had made of clay fell into a fit of sternutation upon the 
approach of that cdeslial fire whidi he stole from the sun” — ^Boss’s 
^rcaijo JfiwvwtJJu 



1*8 Bonaveniure de FcnetSx 

Cnpid sneezing in Ins Hight, 

Oneo iras heard upon the nght. 
Boding -vroe to lorcrs tme , 

But noir upon the left ho ilew, 

And with sporting sneeze dime, 

Gave to joy the sacred sign 
Acmd bent her lovely face, 
rinsVd with rapture’s rosy grace, 
And those eyes that swam in bliss, 
Brest with manj a breathing kiss , 
Breathing, murmuring, soft, and low, 
Thus might life for ever flow 1 
“Loro of my life, and life of loro 1 
Cupid rules our fates above, 

Ever let us vow to join 
In homage at Ins happy shmo " 
Cupid beard the lovers truc^ 

Again upon the left he flow. 

And with sporting sneeze divine, 
Eenew’d of joy the sacred sign / 


BONAYENTUBE DB PEEIEES 

A xfAPPT art in the relation of a story is, doubtless, a very 
agiceable talent, it has obtained La Fontame all the applause 
winch his charming naweU deserves 

Of “ Bonaveniure do Ferters, Valet de Ghawibre de la 
Foyne de Navarre," there aio three httle volumes of tales in 
prose, in the quaint or the coarse pleasantry of that day 
The ibllowing is not given ns the best, but as it introduces a 
novel etymology of a word in great use — 

“A student at law, who studied at Poitiers, had tolerably 
improved himself m cases of equily , not that he was over- 
hurthened with learning, but his chief deficiency was a 
want of asburance and confidence to display his knowledge 
His father, passing by Poitiers, recommended him to read 
aloud, and to render his memory moie prompt by cOntmued 
exercise To obey the injunctions of his father, ho deter- 
mined to read at t^lie Ministery In order to obtain a certain 
quantity of assurance, he went every day into a garden, 
uhich was a very retired spot, being at a distance from any 
house, and where there greW a great number of fine large 
cabbages Thus for a long time he pursued his studies, and 
repeated his lectures to theso cabbages, addressing them bjr 
the title of gentlemen, and halancing his penods to them as if 
they had composed an audience of scholars After, a fort- 
night or thico wiielts’ preparation, he thought it was high 
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time to taice tlie cJtati , imagining that lie should he able to 
lecture his scholars ns well as he had before done his cab< 
bages He comes forward, he begins his oration — ^but before 
a dozen words his tongue freezes between his teeth • Con- 
fused, and hardly knowing where ho was, all he could bring 
out was — Domini, JEffo lene video quod non csfts cables , that 
IS to say — foi there are some who will have everything in 
plain English — Gentlemen, I now clcmly see you me not 
cahhaycsl In the gmden lie could conceuo the calthages to 
be scholms, but in the chair, he could not conceive the 
scholars to be callages ” 

On this stoiy La Monnoyo has a note, w'hich gives a new 
origin to a famihar term 

“ The hall of the School of Eqmtj'- at Poitiers, where the 
institutes were read, was called Da JiBmsterie On which 
head Plorimond dc Eemond (book vii ch 11), speaking of 
Albert Babinot, one of the first disciples of Calvin, after 
having said he was called ‘The good man^ adds, that because 
he had been a student of the institutes at this Mimsterie of 
Poitiers, Calvin and others styled him ITr Minister, from 
whence, after ward? Calvin took occasion to give the name of 
Mikisxebs to the pastors of his church ” 


GBOTIUS 

The Life of Grotius shows the smgnlar felicity of a man of 
letters and a statesman, and how a student can pass his 
hours in the closest imprisonment The gate of the prison 
has sometimes been the porch of fame 
Grotius, studious from Ins infancy, had also received fixim 
Nature the faculty of genius, and was so fortunate as to find 
in his father a tutor iriio formed his early taste and his moral 
feehngs The younger Grotius, m imitation of Horace, has 
celebrated his gratitude in verse 

One of the most mtcrcstmg circumstances in the life of 
this great man, which strongly marks his genius and forti- 
tude, IS displayed in the manner in which he employed his 
time durmg his imprisonment Other men, condemned to 
exile and captivity, if the^'- survive, despair, the man of let- 
ters may reckon those days as the sweetest of his life 
"Vnien a prisoner at the Hague, he laboured on a Latin 
essay on the means of terminating religious disputes, which 
Toi. r K 
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occasion so many infelicities in the state, in tli&chuioli, an^ 
in Jamilies , when he was carried to Louvenstein, he resnmcd 
his law studies, whieh othei employments had interrupted 
He gave a portion of his time to moral philosophy, which 
engaged him to translate the maxims of the ancient poets, 
collected by Stobseus, and the fragments of Menander and 
Philemon 

Every Sunday was devoted to the Scriptures, and to his 
Commentanes on the New Testament In the course of the 
work he fell ill , but as soon as he leeovered liis health, he 
composed his treatise, in Dutch verse, on the Truth of the 
Christian Beligion Sacied and piofano authors occupied 
him alternately His only mode of refreshing his mmd was 
to pass fiom one woik to another He sent to Vossius his 
obsen ations on the Tragedies of Seneca He wrote scveial 
other works — particularly a httlc Catechism, in verse, for 
his daughter Cornelia — and collected materials to fonn his 
Apology Although he produced thus abundantly, his con- 
finement was not more than two years "VVe may well ex- 
claim here, that the mmd of Ciotius had never been impri- 
soned 

To these various labours no may add an extensive c6rre- 
spondence he held with the learned , his letters were often so 
many treatises, and there is a punted collection amounting 
to two thousand Grotius had notes ready for every classical 
author of antiquity, whenever a new edition nas prepaied, 
ail account of his plans and his performances might furnish a 
volume of themselves , 3 et he never pubhshed in haste, and 
was fond of revising them "We must recollect, notwith- 
standing such uninterrupted literary avocations, his hours 
were frequently devoted to tho public functions of an ambas- 
sador — “ I only reserve for my studies the time which other 
ministers giie to then pleasures, to conversations often 
useless, and to visits sometimes unnecessary ” Such is tho 
language of this great man 1 

I have seen this great student censured for neglecting his 
official dutaes , but, to decide on this accusation, it wotdd bo 
necessary to know the charactei of his occusci 
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NOBLEJIEN TUENED CRITICS 

I orrrn to tho contemplation of those unfortunate mortals 
who are necessitated to undergo tho ciiticisms of tMS 
pair of anecdotes — 

Sodciini, the Gonfalonieie of Florence, having had a statue 
made hy the gieat MicJiaeJ Angelo, when it was linished, came 
to inspect it , and having for some time sagaciously consi 
dered it, poiing now on the face, then on tho aims, tho 
knees, the form of the leg, and at length cvi the foot itself, 
the statue being of such perfect beaut}', he found himself at 
a loss to di-^play his powers of cnticism, only by lavishing 
Ills praise But only to piaise might appear as if there had 
been an chtuseiiess in the keenness oi his criticism Ho 
trembled to find a fault, but a fault must be found At 
length he ventured to mutter something concerning the nose 
— it might, he thought, be something more Grecian Angelo 
differed from his Grace, hut he said he would attempt to 
gratify his taste He took up his chisel, and concealed some 
marble dust in his hand , feigning to re-touch the part, he 
adroitly let fall some of the dust he held concealed Tho 
Cardinal observing it as it fell, transported at the idea of his 
critical acumen, exclaimed — “Ah, Angelo, jou have now 
given an inimitable grace 

"Sullen Pope was first introduced to lead his Iliad to Lord 
Halifax, the noble critic did not venture to be dissatisfied 
with so perfect a composition , but, like the cardinal, this 
passage, and that woid, this turn, and that expression, formed 
the broken cant of his criticisms The honest poet was 
stung with vexation , for, in general, the parts at which his 
lordslup hesitated were those with which he was most satis- 
fied As he leturiied home with Sir Samuel Gaith, he 
levealed to him tho anxiety of his nimd “ Oh,” leplied 
Garth, laughing, “you are not so well acquainted with his 
lordship as myself, he must criticize At your next nsit, 
read to him those very passages as tliey now stand , toll him 
that you have recollected his criticisms, and I’ll warrant 
you of his approbation of them This is what I have done a 
hundred times myself” Pqpc made use of this stratagem, 
it took, like tho marble dust of Angelo , and ray lord, lilvo 
the caixhnol, exclaimed — “Dear Pone, they are now inimi- 
lablo’” - 

e2 
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LITBRAET niPOSTUEES 

Some authors have praetited singular impositions on the 
public Vanllas, the Trench historian, enjoyed foi some time 
a great reputation m his own country foi his histoncal com- 
positions , but when they became more known, the scholars 
of other countnes destroyed the reputation which he had 
unjustly acquired His continual professions of sincerity 
prejudiced many in his favour, and made him pass for a 
writer who had penetrated into the inmost recesses of the 
cabmet , but the pubhc were at length undeceived, and were 
convmced that the histoncal anecdotes which Vanllas put off 
for authentic facts had no foundation, being wholly his own 
inventions — though he endeavoured to make them pass for 
realities by affected citations of titles, instructions, letters, 
memoirs, and relations, all of them imaginary ' He had read 
almost cveiything historical, printed and manuscript, but 
' his fertile political imagination gave his conjeotmes as facts, 
while he quoted at random his pretended authonties Bur- 
net’s book against Vanllas is a curious little volume ♦ 

Gemelh Carren, a Neapolitan gentleman, for many years 
never quitted his chamber , confined by a tedious mdisposi- 
tion, he amused himself with writmg a Voyage louna the 
World, giving characters of men, and descnptions of coun- 
tnes, as it he had really visited them and his volumes are 
still very inteiestmg I preserve this anecdote as it has 
long come down to us, but Carren, it has been recently 
ascertained, met the fate of Bruce — ^for he had visited the 
places he has described , Humboldt and Clavigero have con- 

* Bnmet’s little 12mo volnme was printed at Amsterdam, "in the 
'Warmoes straet near the Dam,” 1686, and compiled by him 'when living 
for safety in EoUand dnnng the reign of James IL He particularly 
attacks Vanllas’ ninth book, 'Irhich relates to England, and its false 
history of the Reformation, or rather “ his own imagination for true his 
tory ” On the authonty of Cathoho students, he says " the greatest 
number of the pieces he citea were to be found nowhere but m his own 
fancy ” Burnet allows full latitude to an author for giving the best co- 
aming to his own views and that of his party — a latitude he certainly 
always allowed to himself, but be justly censures thefnlsifyin]^ or rather 
Inventing, of history, after Vanllas’ fashion “ History, ” says Burnet, 
*‘is a sort of trade, in which false coyn and false weights are more crimi- 
hal than in other matters , because the erronr may go further and run 
longer, though their authors colour their copper too shghtly to mate it 
keep Its credit long ” 
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Literary Impostures. 

firmed liis local knowledge of Mexico and of Chinn, and found 
Ills book useful andveiacious Du Halde, who has wiittcu 
So voluminous an account of China, compiled it from the 
^lemon's of the Missionaries, and never tiavelled ten leagues 
fiom Pans in his life, — ^though he appenrs, by his vfxitings, 
to bo lamihai with Chinese sccnei y 

Dambergei’s Travels some years ago made a gieat sensa- 
tion — and the public weie duped , they proved to be the ideal 
voyages of a member of the Geimaii Grub-street, about his 
oun gariet Too many of our “Travels” have been manu- 
factuied to fill a certain size, and some which bear names 
of great authoiity were not wntton by the professed 
authors 

Tlieie is an excellent observation of an anonymous author — 
“ TFi iters who never visited foreign countries, and iratellei s 
who have run through immense legions with fleetmg pace, 
have given us long accounts of aaiious countries and people, 
evidently collected fiom the idle reports and absurd traditions 
oi the Ignorant vulgar, fiom whom only they could have re- 
ceived those relations which we see accumulated with such 
undisceniing ciedulity ” 

Some authors have practised the singular imposition of 
announcing a variety of titles of works preparing foi the 
pi css, but of which nothing but the titles were ever wntten 

Paschal, historiographer of France, had a reason for these 
ingenious inventions , he coutmually announced such titles, 
that Ins pension for writing on the history of France might 
not be stopped 'When he died, his historical labours did not 
exceed six pages * 

Gregorio Lcti is an historian of much the same stamp os 
VariUas He wrote with great facility, and hunger generally 
quickened bis pen He took everj thing too lightly , jet his 
works are sometimes looked into for many anecdotes of 
English history not to be found elsewhere, and perhaps 
ought not to have been there if truth had been consulted 
His great aim was always to make a book he swells his 
V olumes w ith digressions, intersperses many ndiculous stones, 
and applies all the lepartees ho collected from old novel- 
wnters to modem characters 

Such foigciies abound , the numerous “ Testaments Poli- 
tiques” of Colbeit, Mazann, and other great ministers., were 
forgeries usually from the Dutch press, as aic many pre- 
tended pohtical “ Memoirs ” 
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Of our old translations from tlie Greek and Latin authors; 
many weie tateii from French vcisions 

The Tiavels, written in Hebiew, of Labbi Benjamin of 
Tudela, of v. Inch we have a cunous ti anslation, are, 1 believe, 
apocryphal He desciibes a jouiney, which, it ever he took, 
it must haie been with his night-cap on, being a perfect 
dream ' It is. said that to inspiiit and give importance to his 
nation, he pietended that he had tnvelled to all the syna- 
gogues m the East , he mentions places which he does not 
appear evei to have seen, and thedifierent people he desciibes 
no one has known He calculates that he has found near 
eight hundred thousand Jews, of uhicli about half are inde- 
pendent, and not subjects of any Chiistian or Gentile sove- 
reign These fictitious tra\ els have been a source of much 
trouble to the learned, paiticulaily to those who m their 
zeal to authenticate them follow ed the aerial footsteps of the 
Hjppogiifie of Rabbi Benjamin Ho affirms that the tomb 
of Ezekiel, with the libiary of the fiist and second temples, 
were to be seen m his time at a place on the banks of the nver 
Euphrates , Wesselius of Groningen, and many other hterati, 
travelled on pm pose to Mesopotamia, to reach the tomb and 
examine the libraiy, but the faiiy treasuies weie never to be 
seen, nor even lieaid of i 

The fii’st on the list of impudent impostors is Annius of 
Yiteibo, a Dominican, and master of the sacred palace under 
Alexander VI He pietended he had discovered the entire 
woiks of Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Bciosus, and others, of 
which only fragments are lemainmg Ho published seven- 
teen books of antiquities ! But not havmg any MSS to pro- 
duce, though he declaied he had found them buned m the 
earth, these literary fabrications occasioned great contiover- 
sies , for the author died before he made up his mind to a 
confession At then fiist publication universal joy was 
diffused among the learned Suspicion soon rose, and detec- 
tion followed However, as the foiger nevei w’ould acknow'- 
ledge himself as such, it has been ingeniously conjectured 
ninit he himself was imposed on, rather thim tint he was the 
fency 01 , as m the case of Chatterton, possibly all may 

^ great volume in 

Inventuig, of filby two hundred years to the seventeen books of 
“ IS a sort of tnde,'’ the Bibliotheque Colbertine, in which these 
tal than m othw man, 1 ^^ jg^d, but as Annins would 

longer, tnongii tneir antoi, p t. 1.1. i i u- 

keep Its credit long” 'ces of his, the whole may bo consi- 
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dered ns a vcij'' wonderful impostuie I refer the reader to 
Tj rwhitt’s Vindieation of his Appendix to Eowle^f’s or Chat- 
^tei ton’s Poems, p 140, for some curious observations, and 
some fnctb of literary impostuie 
An evtraordinaiy literar}' imposture was that of one Joseph. 
Vella, who, in 1794, was an advsntuior in Sicily, and pre- 
tended that he possessed seieiitccn of the lost books of Livy 
in Arabic he had received this hteiary treasure, he said, 
from a Frenchman, who had purloined it from a shelf in St. 
Sophia’s church at Oonstantmojile As many of the Greek 
and Eoman classics have been translated by the Arabians, 
and man}’’ uere first known in Europe in their Arabic dress, 
there was nothing improbable in one part of his story He 
was urged to publish these long-desired books, and Lady 
Spencer, then m Italy, offered to defiaj' the expenses He 
had the efirontery, by way of specimen, to edit an Itahan 
translation of the sixtieth book, but that book took up no 
more than one octavo page • A professor of Oriental litera- 
ture in Prussia introduced it in his work, never suspecting 
the fraud , it proved to be nothing more than the epitome of 
Floruh ]5e also gave out that ho possessed a code which he 
had picked up in the abbey of St Martin, containing the 
ancieptiliistor)’' of Sicily in the Arabic penod, comprehending 
above two bundled jears, and of which ages their own liih- 
torians were entiiely deficient in knowledge Vella declared 
he had a genuine official correspondence betw'een the Arabian 
goi ernors of Sicily and thoir superiors in Africa, from the 
hr&t landing of the Arabians in that island Vella was now 
loaded with honours and pensions' It is true he show'cd 
Arabic MSS , which, howevei, did not contain a s^dlable of 
whit he sud Ho pretended he w'as in continual correspon- 
dence with fnends at Morocco and elsewhere The King of 
Naples fuinished him with money to assist Ins researches. 
Four Tolumes in quarto were at length published I VeDa had 
the adioitness to change the Arabic MSS he possessed, which 
entirely related to Mahomet, to matters relative to Sitily , he 
bestow'ed several weeks’ labour to disfigure the whole, altering 
page for page, lino for lino, and word for word, but interspersed 
numberless dots, strokes, and flourishes, so that when ho 
published a fac-simile, every one admired the learning of Vella, 
who could translate what no one else could read He com- 
plained he had lost an eye in this minute labour , and every 
One thouglit his pension ought to have been increased. Every- 
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thing prospered about him, except his eye, which some 
thought 17US not so had neither It was at length discovered 
by his blunders, &c , that the whole was a forger3’- though it 
had now been pationised, tiansktcd, and extracted through 
Europe ”V^en this MS was examined bj an Oiientalist, it 
was discovered to be nothing but a historj of Mahomet and 
his family Vella was condemned to imprisonment 

The Spanish antiquaiy, Medina Condo, in order to favour 
the pretensions of the church in a great lawsuit, forged deeds 
and inscnptions, which he buried in the ground, where ho 
knew they would shortly be dug up Upon their being found, 
he pubhshed engravings of them, and gave explanations o** 
their unknown characters, making them out to be so many 
authentic proofs and evidences of the contested assumptions 
of the clergy 

The Morocco ambassador purchased of him a copper bracelet 
of Eatima, which Medina pioved by the Arabic inscription 
and many certificates to be genuine, and found among the 
rums of the Alhambra, with other treasures of its last king, 
who bad hid them there in hope of better days This famous 
bracelet turned out afterwards to be the work of Medina’s 
own hand, made out of an old brass candlestick * 

G-corge Psalmanazar, to whose labours we owe much of 
-the great Umversal Histoiy, exceeded in powers of deception 
any of the great impostors of learning His Island of Foi> 
mosa was an illusion eminently bold,* and maintained with 
as much felicity as erudition , and gieat must have been that 
erudition which could form a pretended language and_ its 
grammar, and fertile the genius which could mvent the his- 
tory of an unknown people it is said that the deception was 
only satisfactonly ascertained by his own penitential confcs- 

* The Tolnrae was published in 8to in 1704, ns “An Histoncal and 
Geographical Description of rormosa, an Island subject to the Emperor of 
Japan ” It is dedicated to the Bishop of London, who is told that “the 
Enropeans have such obscure and various notions of Japan, and especialljr 
of our island Eormosa, Ihat they believe nothing for truth that has been 
said of it ” Be accordingly narrates the pohtical history of the place , the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants , their rchgion, language, &.O. A 
number of engravings illustrate'the whole, and depict the dresses of the 
people, their houses, temples, and ceremonies A “Formosan Alphabet” 
IB also given, and tho Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ Creed, and Ten Command- 
ments, are “translated” into this imaginary language To keep up the 
imposition, he ate raw meat when dining with the Secretary to the Eoyal 
Society, and Formosa appeared in the maps as a real island, in the spot he 
'had desenbed as its loc^ty 
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Sion , he had defied and bafilcl the most learned * The lite- 
taiy impostoi Landei had much more audacity than ingenuity, 
and ho died contemned by all the woild f Ireland’s “ Shak- 
speaie” sei ved to show that commentators arc not blessed, 
necessaiily, with an interior and unernng tact J Genius and 
learning aie ill duected in forming literary impositions, but 
at least they must be distinguished from the fabncations of 
ordinal y impostors 

A singular forgery was practised on Captain Wilford by 
a learned Hmdu, who, to ingratiate himselt and his studies 
with the too zealous and pious European, contiived, among > 
other attempts, to give the history of Noah and his tliiee 

* Pfialmanaziu* would never reveal tbe true history of his early life, hut 
nohnon lodged ooo of the southern provinces of Franco as the place of his 
hirth, about 1079 He received a fair ^education, hecamo lecturer rn a 
Jesuit college, then a tutor at Avignon , he afterwards led a wandering 
life, subsisting on cliarity, and preteuding to ho an Irish student travclhng 
to llomo for conscience sake Ho soon found he would be more successful 
if he personated a Fagan stranger, and hence ho gradually concocted his 
talo of Formosa, inventing an alphabet, and perfecting his story, which 
was not fully matured before ho had had a few years’ hard labour os a sol- 
dier in the Low Conntnes , where a Scotch gentleman introduced him to 
the notice of Hr Compton, Bishop of London , who patronised him, and 
invited him to England He came, and to oblige the booksellers compiled 
hiB History of Formosa, by the two editions of which ho realized the noble 
sum of 22! Ho ended in becoming a regular bookseller’s hack, and so 
highly moral a character, that Hr Johnson, who know him well, declared 
he was “ tho best man he had ever known ” 

i* Wilham Lauder first began his literary impostures in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1747, where ho accused hblton of gross plagiarisms in his 
Paradise Lost, pretending that ho had discovered the prototypes of his 
best tholights in other authors This he did by absolute invention, in one 
instance luterpolating twenty verses of a Latin translatiun ofhlilton into 
the works of another author, and then producing them with great virulence 
as a proof that hlilton was a plagiarist. The falsehood of his pretended 
quotations was demonstrated by Hr Houglas, Bishop of Sahsbury, in 1761, 
but he returned to the cliargo in 1764 His character and conduct became 
too bad to allow of his continued residence in England, and he died m 
Barbadoes, “in universal contempt,’’ about 1771 - 

X Inland’s famous forgeries began when, as a young man in o lawvcr’s 
office, ho sought to imitate old de^s and letters in tho name of Shakspearo 
and Ins fnends, urged theroto by his father's great anxiety to discoier 
some writings connected with tho great bard Such was the enthusiasm 
with which they wore received by men of great general knowledge, that 
Ireland persevered in fresh forgeries until an entire play was “dlsco- 
1 ered ” It was a tragedy founded on early British history, and named 
Vorligcrn It was produced at Kemble’s Theatre, and was damned Ire- 
land's downward course commenced from that night He ultimately pub 
lished confessions of his fraudi^ and died veiy poor in 1S35 
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sons, mliw “Puiina,” undei tlio designation of Satynvrata' 
Captain Wilford having read the passage, transcribed it for Sir 
■William Jones, nho translated it as a curious extract, tho 
whole was an interpolation by the dexterous intioduciion of 
a foiged sheet, discoloured and prepared for the purpose of 
deception, and which, having sened Ins purpose lor tho 
moment, was afttrnnrds withdrawn As books in India are 
not bound, it is not difficult to introduce loose leaves To 
confii m his various impositions, tins learned forger had the 
patience to vviite two voluminous sections, in which he con- 
nected all the Icsjends together in tho stjle of tho jl?uiranas, 
con&isting of 12,000 lines When C iptnin Wilford resolved 
to collate the manuscript with others, the Icnnicd Hindu 
began to disfiguie his own manuscript, tho cijitam’s, and 
those of the college, h^ erasing the name of the country and 
substituting that of Eg^ pt Witli as much pains, and with 
a more honourable diicctiou, our Hindu Lauder might have 
immortalized his inv entioii 

Wo have authors who sold their names to he prefised to 
works they never read, oi, on the contrary, have prefixed 
the names of otlici'S to their own wntinge Sir John Hill, 
once when he fell sick, owned to a fiicnd that ho hid over- 
fatigued himself w ith w ntnig seven w orks at once ' one of 
which was on architecture, and another on cookery! This 
heio once coiiti acted to translate Swammerdam’s work on 
mseots for fifty guineas After the agreement vvitli the 
bookscllei, ho recollected that he did not understand a word 
of the Dutch language ! Nor did there exist a French trans- 
lation' Tho work, howcv'cr, was not the less done for this 
small obstacle Sii John bargained with another translator 
for twenty-fiv o guineas Tlio second translator was precisely 
in the same situation as the first — ns ignorant, though not so 
well paid as the knight Ho rebargained with a third, who 
peifccfcly undei stood his original, for twelve guineas* So ^ 
that the translatore who could not translate feasted on veiii- 
Bou and turtle, while the modest drudge, whose name never 
appeared to the woild, broke in patience his dailj' bread* 
The Cl aft of authoiship has many mjEtenes* One of the 
, * Fielding, tho novelist in The Anihoi^a Farce, ono of those slight 
-R^ys which ho wrote so cleverly, hns used tins incident, probably from 
liw acquaintance with Hill’s trick Ho introduces his author trying to 
1 which the hookscllcr will not purchase , 

'onthiftCT some conversation ofiers him " employ” in tho houso ns a trans 
intOr I die then in compelled to owii hipself “ not qualified,” hccanso 
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great patriarchs and pnraeval dealers in English hterature 
i\as Eohcrt Green, one of the most facetious, profligate, and 
indefatigahle of the Scnbleii family He laid the foundation 
of a new dynasty of literary emperors The first act by 
■which he proved his claim to the throne of Grub-stieet has 
seivcd as a ■model to his numerous succcssoi's — ^it was an 
ambidextrous trick * Green sold his “ Orlando Funoso” to 
tao diffeient theatics, and is among the first authors in 
English hteiary history who •wrote as a tradei or ns crabbed 
Antliony Wood phrases it, in the language of celibacy and 
cynicism, “ he mote to maintain his lotfr, and that high and 
loose course of living which generally foUoio ” ^Vltll a 

drop still sweeter, old Anthony desenbes Guyton, another 
uorthy, “he came up •to London to li\e m a slmking con- 
dition, and wrote tiite things merely to get bread to sustain 
him and his wife ”t The hermit Anthony seems to have 
had a mortal antipathy ngamst the Eves of literary men 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU 

Tite present anecdote concerning Cardinal Eicheheu may 
servo to ■tench the man of letters how ho deals out criticisms 
to the gieat, when they ask his opinion of manuscripts, be 
thej in 1 erse or prose 

The cardinal placed in a gallery of his palace the portraits 
of several illustrious men, and was desirous of composing the 
inscriptions undei the poi traits The one which he intended 
foi Moutluc, the marecbnl of Franco, was conceived in these 

he ‘'understands no language but bis own” “'What I and translate 
ytrgill" cxdauns the astonished boohseller The detected author answers 
dcspondinglr, “Alas I sir, I translated him out of Dryden I” The book* 
seller joyfully exclaims, “ Not quahfied ! If I was an Emperor, thou 
shonld’st be my Prime ^Gnistcr ' TGon art as well vers'd in thy trade 
as if thon hid’st laboured in mj garret these ten years 1” 

* The story is told in The Defence of Coneycatching, 1592, where he 
IS said to hue “sold Orlando itmoso to the Queen’s players for twenty- 
nobles, and •nhen they acre in the country sold the same play to the Lord 
AdinmlPs men for ns much more " 

+ Edmund Gayton was born in 1609, -wos educated at Ovfo^, then led 
the life of a literary drndge in London, where tlic best book he produced 
was Wea^ont Kotes upon Don Quixote, in winch are many cunons and 
diverting stones, and among the rest the onginal of Pnor s Jjadle He 
nltimatelr relir^ to Oxford, and died there very poor, in a subordinate 
place in his college. 
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terms MuJ/a fceit, phtra scnpsi/, vir lamcn magnus ftutt 
He showed it without nientioning tho author to Bourbon, 
the rojal Gicek professor, and asked lus opinion coiiccrinng 
it The critic considered tint iho Latin w as much in tho 
8t\ le of the hre\ inry , and, had it concluded w ilh an aVclujah, 
it would sene for an anthem to tho magnificat Tlio cardinal 
agiced with tho seventy of his strictures, and cien acknow- 
ledged the discernment of the professor , “ for," he said, 
“it IS really wntten b^ n priest" But however ho might 
approve of Bourbon's critical powers, lie puiii'shed without 
mercy his ingenuity The pension his mnJc^t> had bestowed 
on him was withheld the nc\t jear 

The cardinal was one of those ambitious men who foolishly 
attempt to rival every kind of genius, and seeing hnnsclf 
constantly disappointed, ho envied, with all the venom of 
nncour, thobc talents which are so Ircquciitly the all that' 
men of genius possess 

He was jealous of Balzac’s splendid roput ition , and oflered 
the elder HcinMus ton thousand crowns to write a criticism 
which should ndicule his elaborate compositions This llcin- 
nus refused, because Salniasius threatened to revenge Bakno 
on Ins Jlci odes Infaniictda 

He attempted to rival the reputation of Conieille’b “Cid," 
by ojiposing to it one ot tho most ridiculous dr iinatic produc- 
tions, it was tho allegorical tragedy called “ISnropc," in 
winch tho mimstci had congregated the four quarters of the 
world! Much political niaitci was thrown together, divided 
into scenes and acts There are appended to it koj s of tho 
dramatis personal and of the allegories In this tragedy 
Francion represents France , Ibcrc, Spam , Parthonope, 
Naples, A.C , and these have their attendants — Lilian 
(alluding to the French lilies) is the bcrvant of Fraiicion, 
while Hispalo is the confidant of Ibcro But tho key to 
the allegories is much moio copious — ^Albione signifies 
England, thee knots of the hair of Ausirasie mean tho 
towns of Clermont, Stenaj', and Jainet, these places once 
belonging to Loirainc A "box of diamonds of Austrasio is 
the town of Nancy, belonging once to Uie dukes of Lorraine 
llie Ley oi Ibere’s gieat porch is Perpignan, w Inch Fmneo 
took fiom Spam , and in tins manner is this bublimo tragedy 
immposed! When he first sent it anonymously to tho 
French Academy it was reprobated Ho then tore it in a 
rage, and scattci'cd it about his studj’^ Towards evening, 
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like another Medea lamenting over tho membeis of liei own 
children, he and his secretary passed the night in nniting tho 
scattered limbs He then ventured to avow himself, and 
having pretended to correct this incorrigible tragedy, the 
submissive Academy retracted their censures, but tlie public 
pronounced its melancholy fate on its first representation 
This lamentable tragedy was intended to thwart Corneille’s 
“ Old ” Enraged at its success, Eichclicu even commanded 
the Academy to publish a severe critique of it, well known 
in Erench liteiatuie Boileau on this occasion has these twro 
well-turned verses — 

“En vam centre le Cid, tm ministre se ligne, 

Tout Pans, pour Chmenc, a Ics yonx do JRodngue ” 

“To oppose tlie Cid, in vnm the statesman tries , 

All Pans, for Chmene, has ItodcncVa eyes ” 

It is said that, in consequence of the fall of this tragedy, 
tlie Eroncli custom is deiived of secunng a number of friends 
to applaud their pieces at their first representations I find 
the folloiving droll anecdote concerning this droll tiagedy m 
Beauchamp’s Beoherohes sur le Thcdtre 

Tho ministei, after the ill success of his tragedy, retired 
unaccompanied the same evening to his couiilry-housc at 
Kuel Ho then sent for his favourite Besmaret, who was at 
supper with his fiiend Petit Besmaret, conjecturing that 
the mterview would bo stormy, begged his fnend to accom* 
panj’’ him 

“ Well said the Cardinal, as soon as he saw them, "tho 
French will never possess a taste for what is' lofty, they 
seem not to have relished my tragedy ” — “ My lord,” an- 
swered Petit, “ it is not the fault of thO piece, which is so 
admirable, but that of the players Bid not your eminence 
percen c that not only they knew not their parts, but that 
they were all drunl. I " — “ Really,” replied the Cardmal, some- 
thing pleased, “ I observed they acted it dreadfully ill ” 
Besmaret and Petit returned to Pans, fiew directly to the 
players to plan a new mode of performance, which was to 
seciiic a number of spectators, so that at the second repre- 
sentation bursts of applause were frequently heard • 

Richelieu had another smgulor vanity, ot closely imitating 
Caidiiial Xiinenes Phny was not a more ser\ile imitator of 
Cicero hlanille tells us that, like Ximenos, he placed him- 
self at the head of an army, like him, he degraded princes 
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and nobles, and like him, rendered himself foimidable to all 
Europe And because Ximenes had established schools of “ 
theology, Eicheheu undertook hkewi&e to rai^e into notice 
the schools of the Soi bonne And, to conclude, as Ximcnes 
had written several theological treatises, our cardinal was also 
desirous of leaving posteiity vaiious polemical woiks But 
his gallantries rendeied him more iidiculous Always in ill 
jlealth, tins miseiable lover and grave cardinal would, in -i 
freak of love, dress himself with a red feathei in his cap 
and sw'oid by his side He was more hurt by an offensive 
nickname given him by the queen of Louis XIII , than even 
by the hiss of theatres and the critical condemnation of 
a^emies 

Oardmal Bicheheu was assuredly a gieat political genius 
Sir William Temple observes, that he instituted the Erench 
Academy to give employment to the totis, and to hmder 
them from inspecting too nanowly his politics and his admi- 
nistration It is heheved that the Marshal de Grammont 
lost an impoiiiant battle by the oiders of the cardinal, that 
in this cntical conjuncture of affairs his majesty, who was 
inclined to dismiss him, could not then absolutely do without 
him 

Vanity in this cardinal levelled a great genius He wdio 
would attempt to display universal excellence will be impelled 
to practise meanness, and to act follies which, if be has the 
least sensibihty, must occasion him many a pang and many a 
blush 


ARISTOTLE AND PLATO 

No philosopher has been so much praised and censured as 
Aristotle but he had this advantage, of which some of the 
most eminent scholars have been depnved, that he enjoyed 
during his life a splendid reputation Philip oFMacedon 
must have felt a stiong conviction of his merit, when he 
wrote to him, on the buth of Alexander — v“I receive from, 
the gods this day a son , but I thank them not so much for 
the favour of his birth, as his having come into the world 
at a time when you can have the care of liis education , 
and that through you he will be lendeied w'orthy of bemg 
my son ” 

Diogenes Laertius descnbes the person of the Stagyiate — 
His eyes were smallf his voice hoarse, and his legs lank He 
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stammcicd, was fond of a inagnificc*nt dress, and wore costly 
rings Ho had a mistiess whom he lo\ed jiassionately, and 
for whom he frequently acted inconsistently with the philo- 
sophic chaiactcr, a thing as common with philosopheis as 
with other men Aristotle had nothing of the aubteiity of 
the philosopher, though his works aie so austeie he was 
open, pleasant, and even charming in Ins convcisation , fieiy 
and volatile in his ple.isuie 3 , magnificent in his dress He 
18 described as fierce, disdainful, and saicastic He joined to 
a taste for piofound erudition, that of an elegant dissipation 
His passion for luvuiy occasioned him such expenses when he 
was joung, that he consumed all Ins propeitj’’ Laertius has 
preserved the will of Aristotle, winch is curious 'J’he chief 
part turns on the future welfare and marriage of his daughter 
“If, aftei my death, she chooscb to mairy, the executors wull 
ho careful she mairies no peison of an infcnor lank If she 
resides at Chalcis, she shall occupy the apartment contiguous 
to the garden , if she chooses Stagyra, she shall reside m the 
house of my father, and my executois shall furnish either of 
those places she fixes on ” 

Aristotle had studied undei the divine Plato, hut the 
disciple and the master could not possibly agree in their 
doctrines they were of opposite tastes and talents Plato 
was the chief of the academic sect, and Aiistotle of the 
peripatetic Plato was simple, modest, fiugal, and of austere 
manners , a piood friend and a zealous citizen, but a theo- 
retical pohtioian a lover indeed of benei olence, and desirous 
of difiusing it amongst men, but knowing little of them as wc 
find them , his “ Kepubhc” is as chimerical as Housseau’s 
ideas, or Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 

Hapin, the ciitic, has sketched an ingenious paiallel of 
those tw 0 celebrated pliilosopherb — 

“ The goiiius of Plato is more polished, and that of Aris- 
totle more vast and profound Plato has a h\ ely and teeming 
imagination, fertile in invention, in ideas, in expressions, 
and in figures , displajong a thousand turns, a thousand new 
colours, all agreeable to their subject , but after all it is 
nothing more than imagination Aristotle is hard and drj 
m all ho says, but what he bays is all reason, though it is 
expressed drily his diction, pure as it is, has something 
uncommonly austere , and his obscurities, natural or affected, 
disgust and fatigue his I'eaders Plato is equally delicate m 
his thoughts and in his expressions Aribtotlc, though he 
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may be more natural, has not any delicacy his style is 
bimplo and equal, but close and nervous, that of Plato is 
grand and elevated, but loose and diffuse Plato always says 
more than he should say Aristotle never says enough, and 
leaves the reader always to think more than he says The 
one surprises the mind, and charms it bv a flowery and spark- 
ling character the other illuminates and instructs it by a just 
and solid method Plato commnmcates somctlung of genius, 
by the fecundity of his own, and Aristotle something of 
judgment and reason, by that impression of good sense ivhich 
appears m all he says In a word, Plato frequently only 
thinks to express himsdf well and Anstotle only thinks to 
think justly ” 

An interesting anecdote is related of these philosophers — 
Aristotle became the rival of Plato Literary disputes long 
subsisted betin\t them The disciple ndiculcd his master, 
and the master treated contemptuously Ins disciple To 
make his supcrionty manifest, Aiistotle wished foi a legular 
disputation before an audience, where erudition and reason 
might prevail , but this satisfaction was denied ' 

Plato was alw ays surrounded bj Ins scholars, who took a 
lively interest in his gloiy Three of these ho taught to nval 
Aristotle, and it became their mutual interest to depreciate 
Ins merits Unfortunately one day Plato found himself m his ' 
school without these three favourite scholars Aristotle flies to 
him — a crowd gathers and enters with him The idol whose 
oracles they wished to overturn was presented to them Ho 
was then a respectable old man, the weight of whose years 
had enfeebled his memory The combat was not long Some 
rapid sophisms embarrassed Plato He saw himself surrounded 
by tbs inevitable traps of the subtlest logician -Vanquished, 
he reproached his ancient scholar by a beautiful figure — “ He 
has kicked agamst us as a colt against its mother ” 

Soon after this humiliating adventure ho ceased to give 
public lectures Anstotle remained master in the field of 
battle He raised a school, and devoted himself to render it 
^ the most famous in Greece But the three favounte soholaiB 
of Plato, zealous to avenge the cause of their master, and to 
make amends for their imprudence in having quitted him, 
armed themselves against the usurper — Xenocrates, the most 
ardent of the three, attacked Anstotle, confounded the logi- 
cian, and re-established Plato in all his nglits Since that 
time the academic and peripatetic sects, animated by the 
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cpints of tlieir several chiefs, avowed an eternal hostihly lii 
what manner his works have descended to ns has been told 
in a preceding article, on destruction of JBool,c Aristotle' 
having declaimed irreverently of the gods, and dreading the 
fate of Socrates, wished to retire from Athens In a beautiful 
manner he pointed out his successor There were two rivals 
m his schools Menedemus the Ehodian, and Theophrastus 
the Lesbian, AUudmg dehcotely to his own critical situation, 
he told his assembled scholars that the wine he was accus- 
tomed to drink ivas injurious to him, and he desired them to 
bring the wmes of Bhodes and Lesbos He tasted both, and 
declared they both did honour to their soil, each being excel- 
lent, though differing m their quahty , — ^the Bhodian wme is 
the strongest, but the Lesbian is the sweetest, and that be 
himself preferred it Thus his ingenuity designated his ' 
favounte Theophrastus, the author of the “ Characters,” for 
his successor. 


ABELASD AND ELOISA, 

Auelled, so famous for his wntmgs and his amours with 
Eloisa, ranks amongst the Heretics for opinions concerning 
the Trinity' His superior genius probably made him appear 
so culpable in the eyes of liis enemies The cabal formed 
against him disturbed the earlier part of his life mth a thou- 
sand persecutions, till at length they persuaded Bernard, Ins old 
friend, but who had now turned saint, that poor Abelard was 
what their malice described him to be Bernard, inflamed 
agamst him, condemned unheard the unfortunate scholar 
But it IS remarkable that the book which was burnt os un- 
orthodox, and as the composition of Abelard, was in fact 
wntten by Peter Lombard, Bishop of Pans , a work which 
has smce been canonised in the Sarbonne, and on which the 
scholastic theology is founded The objectionable passage is 
au illustration of the Trinity by the nature of a syllcgism I — 
“ As (says ho) the three propositions of a sj llogism lorm but 
one truth, so the Father jind Son constitute but one essence 
The major represents the Thther, the minor the Son, and the 
conclusion the SoJy Ohost^’* It is cunoub to add, that 
Bernard himself has explamed this mystical union precisely 
m the same manner, and equally clear “ The under&tandmg,” 
says this samt, “ is the image of God IVe find it consists of 
three parts . memory, mteUigcnce, and iviU To memory, we 
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attnbute all whick we know, witliBufc cogitation , to tnielli- 
genee, ill truths we discover wluch have not been deposited 
Dj memoiy By memory, we resemble Father , by tntej- 
hgence, the Son, and by vnU, the JEToZy Qliost *’ Bernard’s 
Lib de Animd, cap i num 6, quoted in the “ Mem Secretes 
de la E^publique des Letties ” We may add also, that be- 
cause Abelard, in the warmth of honest mdigiiation, had re- 
proved the monks of St Denis, in France, and St Oildas de 
Buys, in Bretagne, for the homd mconhnence of their li\ Cs, 
they joined his enemies, and assisted to embitter the life of 
this mgenious scholar, who perhaps was guilty of no other 
enme than that of feeling too sensibly an attachment to one 
who not only possessed the enchanfang attractions of the 
softer sex, but, what indeed is veiy unusual, a congeniahty of 
disposition, and an enthusiasm of imagination 

“ Is it, in heaven, a crime to love too well ?’ 

It appears by a letter of Peter de Cluny to Eloisa, that she 
had solicited for Abelard’s absolution The abbot gave it to 
her It runs thus — “ Ego Petrus Cluniacensis Abbas, qm 
Petrum Abselardura in monachum Cluniacensem recepi, et 
corpus ejus furtim delatum Heloissie abbatiss® et mouiah 
Paracleti concessi, auctontate omnipotentis Dei et omnium 
sanctorum absolve eum pio oiBcio ab omnibus peccatis Suis” 
An ancient chronicle of Tours records, that when they de- 
posited the body of the Abbess Eloisa in the tomb of her 
lover, Peter Abelard, wbo had been there mterred twenty 
years, this faithful husband raised his arms, stretched them, 
and closely embraced his beloved Eloisa This poetic fiction 
uas invented to sanctify, by a miiacle, the frailties of their 
youthful days This is not wondeiful, — ^but it is strange 
that Du Chesne, the father of French historj^ not only re- 
lates this legendary tale of the ancient chroniclers, but gives 
it as an incident well authenticated, and mamtains its possi- 
bility by vanous other examples Such fanciful incidents 
once not only embellished poetry, but enhvened history 
Bayle tells us that billets dotue and amorous vei ses are two 
thtnwerful machines to employ in the assaults of love, pirti- 
of PlaWjwhen the passionate songs the poetical lover composes 
make amenfijy himself This secret was well known to the 
armed themse ard Abelard so touched the sensible heart of 
ardent (rf the tnfused such fire into her frame, by employing 
cian, and re-estabh^s fine voice, that the poor woman never 
time the academic anu 
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recoveied from the attack. She herself informs us that he 
displayed ta o qualities which are rarely found in philosophers* 
and by which he could instantly wm the afTcctions of the 
femalf , — he vsrote and stifig finely He composed love-verses 
so beautiful, and songs so agreeable, as well for the words as 
the avs, that all the world got them by heart, and the name 
of his mistress a as spread fi om province to province 
'IVIiat a gratification to the enthusiastic, the amorous, the 
vain Eloisa ! of whom Lord L} ttleton, in his cunous Life of 
Henry II , observes, that had she not been compelled to read 
the fathers and the legends m a nunnery, and had been suf> 
fered to improve her gtnms by a continued application to 
polite literature, from a hat appears m her letters, she aould 
have excelled any mm of that age 

Eloisa, I suspect, however, would have pioved but a very 
indiflerent polemic, she seems to have had a certain delicacy 
in her manners which i-ather belongs to the^ne lady AVe 
cannot but smile at m observation of hers on the Apostles 
winch we find in her letters — “ We read that the apostles, 
e\en in the company of their Master, were so m^tw and tll- 
hred, that, regardless of common decorum, as they passed 
through the corn-fields they plucked the ears, and ate them 
like children Nor did they wash their hands before they sat 
dow'n to table To eat with unwashed hands, ^ynd our 
SaMour to those who were offended, doth not defile a man *’ 
It IS on the misconception of the mild apologeticol reply of 
Je^us, indeed, that religious fanatics have really considered, 
that, to be careless of then diess, and not to free themsehes 
from filth and slovenliness, is an act of piety, just as the late 
political fanatics, who thought that republicanism consisted in 
the most offensive hltlimess On this principle, that it is 
saint-liko to go dirty, ragged and slovenly, sajs Bishop 
Lavington, in his *‘Enthu«;iasm of the Methodists and 
Pipiste,” how p-ouslg did AVhitfield take care of the outward 
man, who in his joumols writes, “ My apparel vv as mean — 
thought it unbecommg a penitent to have powdered hair — 
I wore Koollen gloves, a. patched goicn, and dirtg shoes 

After an injury, not less cru^ than Inimihating, Abelard 
raises the school of the* Paraclete , wath what enthusiasm is 
he follow ed to that desert 1 His scholars in crowds hasten to 
their adoied master, they cover their mud sheds with the 
branches of trees , they core not to sleep under better roofs, 
provided they remam by the side of their unfortunate master. 

x2 
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How Iv'ely must have been their taste for study !— it formed 
their solitary passion, and the love of glory was gratified even 
in that desert 

The tworepiehensible hnes m Pope’s Eloisa, too celebrated 
among certam of its readers — 

"Not Ctcsat’s empress would I deign to prove , 

No, — moke me mistress to the man 1 lore I'*-— 

are, however, found m her ongmal letters The author of 
that ancient work, “The Eomaunt of the Rose,” has given 
it thus naively, a specimen of the natural slyle in those 
days — 

Si I'emperenr, qni est a Borne, 

Sonbz qm doyvent etre tont homme, ' 

hfe daignoit prendre poor sa femme, 

Bt me Aiire du monde dame I 
Si vonldroye je nuenx, dis* elle 
Bt Bieil en tesmoing en appeUe, 

Btre sa Fntame appellee 
Qn’etre empenere conronn£e 


PHYSIOGNOMY 

A teut extraordinary physiognomical anecdote has been 
given by Do la Place, in his '‘Pieces IntBressaiites et geit 
Conmies," vol iv p 8 

A fiiend assui'ed him that he had seen a volummous and 
secret correspondence which had been earned on between 
Louis XIV and Ins favounte physician, Do la Chambre, on 
this science The faith of the monarch seems to have been 
great, and the purpose to which this correspondence tended 
was extraordinary indeed, and perhaps scaicely credible Who 
will believe that Louis XTV was so convinced of that talent 
which De la Chambre attiibuted to himself, of decidmg 
mcrel}’’ by the physiognomy of persons, not only on the leal 
bent of their ohaiacter, but to what employment they weie 
adapted, that the king entered into a secret correspondence to 
obtain the critical notices olhispliystoynomist? That Louis 
XrV should liavc pursued this system, undetected by his own 
courtiers, is also singular , but it appears, by this cories- 
pondence, that this art positively swayed him in his choice of 
^wrs and favountes* On one of the backs of these letters 
written, “If I die before his majesty, he 
willmcur great risk of making many an unfortunate choice!” 
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Physiognomy, 

This collection of physiognomical eoirespondence, if it does 
really exist, would foim a cunous puhhcation , wo have heard 
notlung of it 1 De la Chambre was an enthusiastic physiogno* 
mist, as appears by Ins works, “The Characters of the 
Passions,” four volumes in quarto , “ The Art of Knoiving 
Ifcnkind,” and “The Knowledge of Animals” Lavatei 
quotes his “ Vote and Interest,” in favour of his favourite 
science It is, however, curious to add, that Philip Eail of 
Pembroke, under James I , had formed a particular collection 
of portraits, mth a view to physiognomical studies Accord- 
ing to Evelyn on Medals, p 802, such was- his sagacity in 
discovermg the characters and dispositions of men by their 
countenances, that James I made no little use of his extra- 
ordinary talent on thej/Jrsi at rival of ambassadors at court 

The following physiological definition of PnrsiooNOJiT is 
extracted from a publication by Dr Gwither, of the year 
1604, which, dioppmg his history of “ The Animal Spmts,” 
is curious — 

“Soft wax cannot receive more various and numerous 
impressions than are imprinted on a man’s face by objects 
moiung his affections and not only the objects themselves 
have this power, but also the very images or ideas, that is to 
say, anything that puts the animal spirits into the same 
motion that the object present did, will have the same effect 
with the object To prove the first, let one observe a man’s 
face lookmg on a pitiful object, then a ndioulous, then a 
strange, then on a terrible oi dangerous object, and so forth 
For the second, that ideas have the same effect with the 
object, di earns confirm too often 

“ Tho manner I conceive to be thus — ^the animal spirits, 
moved in the sensory by an object, coiitmue their motion to 
the brain, m hence the motion is propagated to tins or that 
particular part of the body, as is most suitable to the design 
of its cieitiou , having first made an alteration in ihaface by 
its nerves, especially by tho pathetic and oculortim motorit 
actuating its many muscles, ns the dial-plate to that stupen- 
dous piece of clock-work winch shows what is to bo cs- 
pected next from the stnkmg part , not that I think the 
motion of the spirits m the sensory continued by the im- 
lirossion of the object all the wsiy, as from a linger to tho 
foot, I knoiv it too weak, though the tenseness of the 
nerves faiours it But I concene it done in tho medulla of 
the brain, where is the common stock of spmts, ns m an 
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organ, whose pipes being uncovered, the air rushes into 
them , but the keys let go, are stopped again Wow, if bjr 
repeated acts of frequent entertaming of a favourite idea of 
a passion or vice, which natural temperament has hurried one 
to, or custom dragged, the ^ce is so often put into that 
posture which attends such acts, that the animal spirits find 
such latent passages mto its nerves, that it is sometimes un- 
alterabl}' set as the Indian religious aie by long continuing 
in btiange postures m their pagods But most commonly 
such a habit is contracted, that it falls insensibly into that 
posture when some present object does not obhterate that 
m6re natural impression by a new, or dissimulation hide it 

“ Hence it is that we see great di inkers with eyes gene- 
lally set towards the nose, the adducent muscles bemg olten 
employed to let them see their loved liquor in the glass atthe 
time of dnnking, which were, therefoie, called iibitory 
Zioscivious persons are remarkable foi the ooulorum nobilts 
petulantia, as Petionius calls it Prom this also iwe may 
solve the Quaker's expecting face, waiting for the pretended 
spmt, and the melancholy face of the sectaries, the studious 
face of men of great application of mind, revengeful and 
bloody men, like executioners in the act and though silence in 
a sort may awhile pass for wisdom, yet, eoonei oi later, Saint 
lHaitm peeps through the disguise to undo all A changeable 
face I have observed to show a changeable mind But I 
would by no means have what has been said understood as 
without exception , for I doubt not but sometimes there are 
found men with great and virtuous souls under veiy impro- 
mising outsides ” 

The great Prince of Condd was very expert in a sort of 
physiognomy which showed the peculiar habits, motions, and 
postures of familiar life and mechanical employments He 
would sometilnes lay wagers wath Ins fnends, that he would 
guess, upon the Pont Weuf, what trade peisons were of that 
passed by, from their walk and air 


CHARACTERS DESCRIBED BY MUSICAL KOTES 

Tub idea of deaenbmg characters under the names of Musical 
Instruments has been already display ed in two most pleasing 
papers which embellish the Tatlei, wntteutby Addison He 
dwells on this idea with uncommon success. It has been 
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npplnudcd for its onginahty , and in the general preface -to 
tbcit work, those papers are distinguished for their fehcity of 
imagination The follow mg paper was published m the year 
1700, in a volume of “ Philosophical Transactions and Col- - 
lections,” and the two numbers of Addison lu the year 1710 
It IS probable that this inimitable writer borrowed the semi- 
nal hint from this work — 

“ A conjecture at dispositions from the modulations of ihe 
voice 

“Sitting in some company, and hanng been hut a little 
before musical, I chanced to take notice that, in ordinary 
discourse, words were spoken in perfect notes , and that some 
of the company used eighths, some Jifths, some thirds, and 
that his discourse which was the most pleasing, his woids, as 
to then tone, consisted most of concords, and were of discords 
of such as made up harmony The same person w as the most 
affable, pleasant, and best-natured in the company This 
suggests a reason why many discourses winch one hears with 
much pleasure, when they come to be i ead scarcely seem the 
same things 

“ From this difference of Musro in Speech, we may cou- 
jectui e that of Te\[peiis Wo know the Doric mood sounds 
graiity and sobriety, the Ljdian, buxomness and freedom , 
the ^olic, sw eet stillness and quiet composure , the Phry- 
gian, jollity and youthlul levity, the Ionic is a stiller of 
storms and disturbances arising from passion , and why may 
wo not reasonably suppose, that those whose speech natu- 
rally runs into the notes peculiar to any of these moods, are 
likewise in nature hereunto congenerous? O Fa ut may 
show me to be of an ordinary capacity, though good disposi- 
tion G Sol re ut, to bo peevish and effeminitc Flats, a 
manly or melancholic sadness He who hath a voice which 
will in some measure agree with all cli^s, to be of good 
parts, and lit for variety ol employments, jet somew’hat of an. 
inconstant niture Likewi>e from the Times so semi-brte/s 
may speak a temper dull and jihlegmatic , minims, gra\ e and 
serious , crotchets, a prompt wit , quavci s, vehemency of pas- 
sion, and scolds use them Scmi^ricf-rcst may denote ono 
eithci stupid or fuller of thoughts than he can utter , minim- 
i e<tf, one that dehberates , crotchet-rest one in a passion So 
that from the natural use of Mood, Note, and Time, wo 
maj collect Disposiiioss ” 
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« 

It js painful to obseno Ibe acrnnony wlucli tlio most omi. 
nent sobolni's have infused frequently in their controver«al 
writings The pohtencbS of the present times has m some 
degree softened the malignity of the man, in the dignity of 
the author , hut this la by no means an irrevocable law 

It 18 said not to be honourable to literature to revive such 
control ersies , and a work entitled “ Qutrelles Litt 6 raires," 
when it first appeared, escited loud murmurs , hut it has its 
moral like showing the drunkard to a j outh, that ho may 
turn aside disgusted with ebnety Must wo suppose that 
men of letters are exempt from the human passions ? Their ' 
sensibility, on the contrary', is more imlible than that of 
othern. To observe tlio ndiculous attitudes in which great , 
men appear, when they employ the style of the fish-market, 
may' he one great means of restraining that ferocious pnde- 
often breaking out in the republic of letters Johnson at 
least appears to have entertained the same opinion, for ho 
thought proper to republish the low invcctno of Dryian 
against Settle, and since I have published my “Quarrels of 
Authors,” it becomes mo to say no more 

The celebrated controversy of Salmamts, continued by 
Moms with Milton — ^the fust the pleader of King Charles, 
the latter the advocate of the people — w as of that magnitude, 
that all Europe took a part in tho paper-war of these two 
great men The answer of MUton, w ho perfectly massacred 
balmnsiuB, is now read but by tho few Whatever is ad- 
dressed to the times, however great may ho its merits, is 
doomed to perish with tho times, yet on these pages the 
philosopher will not contemplate in vain 

It will form no uninterestang article to gather a few of the 
rhetorical weeds, iae Jloiocis wo cannot well call them, with 
which they mutually presented each other Their rancour 
was at least equal to their erndition, — tho two most learned 
antagonists of a Icaincd ago I 

S<Umnsms was a man of vast emdition, hut no taste HTs 
writings are learned, hut sometimes ridiculous He called 
his work Defensio HcgiCt, Defence of Kmgs Th 6 opening of 
this work provokes a laugh — Englishmen ! who toss the 
heads of kmgs as so many tennis-balls , who pHy with crowns 
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ns if they were bowls , who look upon sceptres as so many 
crooks ” 

That the deformity of the body is an idea we attach to the 
deformity of the mind, the vulgar must acknowledge , but 
surely it is unpardonable in the enlightened philosopher thus 
to compare the crookedness of coiporeal matter with the 
rectitude of the intellect, yet Milbourne and Dennis, the 
last a formidable cntic, have frequentl}’’ considered, that com- 
paring Dr^ den and Pope to whatever the ej e turned from 
•with displeasure, was ver}’- good argument to lower their 
literary abihties Salmasius seems also to have entertained 
this idea, though his spies in England gave him wrong mfor- 
mation , or, possibly, ho only drew the figure of his own dis- 
"tempered imagmation 

Salmasius sometimes reproaches Milton as being but a 
puny piece of man , an homunculus, a dw arf deprived of the 
human figure, a bloodless being, composed of nothing but 
skin and bone , a contemptible pedagogue, fit only 'to flog his 
boys and, nsmg into a poetic fieiizy, applies to him the 
•w'ords of Viigil, “ Monstnim horrendum, infbrmc, tngens, cm 
himen adempiumy Our great poet thought this senseless 
declamation merited a senous refutation , perhaps he did not 
wish to appeal despicable in the eyes of the ladies , and ho 
would not be silent on the subject, he sajs, lest any one 
should consider him as the credulous Spaniards are made to 
believe by their priests, that a heretic is a kind of rlunoceros 
or a dog-headed monster Miltou says, that he does not 
think any one ever considered him as unbeautiful , that his 
size rather approaches mediocrity than the diminutive , that 
he still felt the same courage and the same strength 'which 
he possessed when young, when, with his sword, he felt no 
diflicultj'' "to combat with men more lobust than himself, 
that his face, far from being pale, emaciated, and wnnkled, 
was sufiiciently creditable ■to him * for though he had passed 
Ins fortieth year, he was in all other respects ten 3 ears 
jounger And very pathetically he adds, “that even his 
eyes, blind as they are, arc unblemished in their appearance , 
lu this instance alone, and much against my mchnation, I am 
adeceuer’” 

Moms, in his Epistle dedicatory of his Seqh Sangmms 
Clamor, compares Milton to a hangman; his disordered vision 
to the blmdncss of his soul, and so romits forth his venom. 
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When Salmnsius found that hi'< stnttures on the pCison of 
Milton uere false, and that, on the contiary, it was uncom- 
monly beautiful, ho then turned his battery against tho<sc 
graces with which Nature had so liberally adorned liisadicr- 
sary and it is now that lie seems to have laid no ri’stiic- 
tions on Ins pen, but, raging with the irritation of jllilton’s 
success, ho throws out the blackest calumnies, and khc most 
infamous aspersions 

It must be observed, when Milton first proposed to answer 
Snlmasius, ho had lost the use of ono of his e^cs, and Ins 
physicians declared that, if ho applied liim<!elf to the coiitro- 
vci'sy,the other would likewise close for ever' His patriotism 
avas not to be baiQcd, but with life itself Unhoppilv, the 
prediction of his physicians took place! Thus a learned 
man in the occupations of study falls blind — a circumstance 
even now not read w itliout s\ mpatliy Salmasin? considers 
it as one from which he may draw caustic ridicule and sahne 
seventy 

Salmnsius glories that Milton lost Ins health and his eyes 
m answ'eriiig his apology for King Chailcsl does not 
now reproach him with natural deformities, but ho malig-, 
nantly sympathises with him, that he now no more is in 
possession of that beauty which rendered him po atniablo 
during his residence ni Italij He speaks more plainly in a 
follow’ing page, and, in a word, would bhcleen the austere 
virtue oT Milton with a crime infamous to name 

Impartiality of criticism obliges us to confess that Milton 
was not destitute of rancour "When he was told that Ins 
adiersary boasted ho had occasioned the loss of Ins eyes, ho 
answered, with ferocity — “ And I shall cost him hts hfe /” 
A prediction which was soon after ■verified, for Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, withdrew her patronage from Salmasius, 
and sided with Milton The uimersal neglect tho proud 
scholar felt hastened his death m the course of twelve- 
month 

The greatness of Milton’s mmd was degraded' Ho 
actually condescended to entei into a correspondence in 
Holland, to obtain little scandalous anecdotes of Ins miserable 
adversary, Moms, and deigned to adulate tho unworthy 
Christina of Sweden, because she bad expressed liei'self 
favourably on Ins “ Defence ” Of late ycai*s, we have had 
too many instances of this ■worst of passions, tho antipa- 
thies of politics I 
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We .iro indebted to the Italians for tbe idea of ncwspapere. 
The title of t\\e\T ffazettas i\as, perlnps, derived tiom gazzo a, 
a magpie or cliatterei , or, more probablj', from a lartbing 
coin, pecidmr to the aty of Venice, called gazetta, nhich was 
the common price of the newspapers Anothei et} mologist 
IS for derivmg it from the Latin qaza, which would collo- 
quially lengthen into gazetta, and signify a little treasury of 
news The Spanish derive it from the Latin gaza, and like- 
wise their gazataa, and our gazetteer ^ for a writer of the 
gazette, and, what is peculiar to themselves, gazetista, for a 
lo\ er of the g.izetto 

Newspapers, then, took their birth in that pnncipal land 
of modem politicians, Italy, and under the government of 
that anstocratical repubhc, Venice The first paper was a 
Venetian one, and only monthly, but it was merely tbo 
newspaper of the goveinment Other governments after- 
wards adopted the Venetian plan of a newspaper, with tbe 
Venetian name — ^from a solitary government gazette, an 
inundation of new spapers has burst upon us 

Mr George Chalmeis, in his Life of Kuddiman, gives a 
cuiious particular of these Venetian gazettes , — “ A jealous 
goieriiment did not allow a puttied newspaper;' and the 
Venetian gazetta continued long after the imention of prmt- 
ing, to the close of the sivteeuth century, and even to our 
own days, to be distributed m manuscript ” In the Maglia- 
bechum ^library at Florence are thirtj lolumcs of Venetian 
gazettes, all m manuscript 

Those who first wrote newspapers were called by tbo 
Italians mcnanfi^ because, says Vos>bius, they intended com- 
moiilj by these loose papeis to spread about delamatory 
reflections, and were therefore prohibited in Italy by Gregoiy 
XIII by a particular bull, under the name of mcnantes, from 
the Latin minaitfes, threatening Menage, however, denves 
it from the Italian mcnare, which signifies to lead at laige, 
or spread afar 

We arc indebted to the wisdom of Ehzabeth and the pru- 
dence of Burlugh for the first newspaper The epoch of the 
• Spanish Ann.ida is also the epoch of a genuine newspaper 
In the British Museum aie several newspapers which were 
.printed while the Spanish fleet was in the Engbsh Channel 
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dtmng the year 1688 It was a wise pohcy to prevent, 
during a moment of general anxiety, the danger of falsa 
reports, by puhhshmg real information The earhest news- 
paper IS entitled “The Enghsb Meicune,” which by 
authortiy nas “imprinted at London by her highness’s 
printer, 1588 ’’ These were, however, but extiaordmaiy 
gazettes, not regularly published In this obscure origin 
they were skilfully directed by the pohcy of that great 
statesman Burleigh, who, to inflam'i the national feehng, 
gives an extract of a letter from Madrid which speaks of 
putting the queen to death, and the instruments of torture 
on hoard the Spamsh fleet 

George Chalmers first exultmgly took down these patri- 
archal newspapers, covered with the dust of two centuries 

The first newspaper in the collection of the British Museum 
IS marked No 50, and is m Boman, not in black letter It 
contains the usual articles of news, like the London Gazette 
of the present day In that cunons paper, there are news 
dated from Whitehall, on the 23rd July, 1588 Under the 
date of July 26, there is the following notice — “Yesterday 
the Scots ambassador, being mtroduced to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, had a private audience of her majesty, to whom "he 
delivered a letter from the long his master , containing the 
most cordial assurances of his resolution to adhere to her 
majesty’s interests, and to those of the Protestant rehgion 
And it may not here be improper to take notice of a mse 
and spmtual saying of this young pnnce (he was twenty- 
two) to the queen’s minister at his com t, viz —That all the 
favour he did expect from the Spaniards was the courtesy 
of Polypheme to Ulysses, fXe lasf devow ed ’’ " The 

gazetteer of the piesent day would hardly give a more de- 
corous account ot the introduction of a foieign mmister 
The aptness of King James’s classical saying earned it from 
the newqiaper mto history I must add, that in respect to 
his vDit no man has been more injured than this monarch 
More pomted sentences are recorded of James I than perhaps 
of any pnnce , and. yet, such is the delusion of that medium 
by which the popular eye sees things in this world, that he 
is usually considered as a mere royal pedant I have entered 
more largely on this subject, in an “ Inquiiy of the Literary 
and Pohtic^ Character of James I 

* Since the appearance of the Seventh edition of this work, the detec- 
tion of a Bingalar literary deception Lae occurred The evidence respecting 
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Periodccal papers seem first to have been more generally 
used by the English, during the cml wars of the usurper 
Cromwell, to disseminate amongst the people the sentiments 
of loyalty or rebellion, accoiding as their authors were dis- 
posed Feter Heglin, m the preface to his Cosmograplig, 
mentions, that “ the affairs of each town, of war, were better 
presented to the reader in the WeeTcly Neios-hooXs Hence 
wo find some papers, entitled “News from Hull,” “Truths 
from York,” “ Warranted Tidmgs from Ireland,” &c We 
find also, “ The Scots’ Dove” opposed to “ The Parhament 
!]^te,” or “ The Secret Owl.” — Keener animosities produced 
keener titles “ Herachtus ndens” found an antagonist in 
“ Democritus- ridens,” and “The Weekly Discoveier” was 
shortly met by “ The Discoverer stnpt naked ” “ jMCercurius 
Biitanmcus” was grappled by “ Mercunus Mastix, faithfully 
lasbmg all Scouts, Mercunes, Posts, Spies, and others ” Under 
all these names papers had appeared, but a “ Mercurj'” was 
the prevadmg title of these “ News-books,” and the pnnciples 

TJie Eiiffhsh Merevrte rests on the alleged discoroiy of the hteiaiv anti- 
quary, George Chnlmera I witnessed, fifty years ago, tbat labonons re- 
senrcbcr bnsicd among the long dusty sbelrcs of onr periodical papers, 
which then reposed in the antechamber to the former reading room of tho 
Ilntish Mnscum. To the industiy which I had witnessed, I confided, and 
such positive and precise evidence could not fail to be accepted by all In 
the Entish Museum, indeed, Geoige Clnlmors found the pnnted Enghah 
Mercune, hut there also, it nowappears, he might have seen the original, 
with all its corrections, b^ore it uas sent to the press, wntten on paper 
of modem fabric The detection of this literiry imposture has been inge- 
niously and unquestionably demonstrated by Mr Thomas Wntt^ in a 
letter to hfr Famzzi, the keeper of the pnnted books in the Bntish Mu- 
seum The fact is, the whole is a modem forgery, for which llirch, pre- 
serving it among bis papers, has not assigned either the occasion or the 
motile Mr IVnttssays — “The general impression left on tho mind bj 
tho peranl of tho Mercuric is, that it must Jiavo been wntten after the 
Sjieclator" that the manuscript was composed in modem spelling, after 
wards antiquated in the pnnted copy , while the tvpe is similar to that 
used by Cislon in 17GG By this accidental reference to the originals, 
“the unaccountably successful imposition of fiftj years was shattc^ to 
fragments in five minutes ’’ I om inclined to suspect that it was a je<t 
d'eapril of histoncal antiquanamsm, concocted by Birch and hisfncnds tho 
Yorkes, Ti ith u bom, ns it is u ell known, he was concerned in a more elegant 
li tenry recreation, tJie composition of tho Athenian Letters Tho blunder of 
George Chalmers has been repeated in numerous pnbbcations throughout 
Buropc and in America I tlunk it bettor to correct the text by this 
notico than by a silent suppression, that it may remain a memorable 
instance of the danger incurred by the histonan from forged documents , 
and a proof that multiplied authonties add no strength to evidence, whoa 
ill aro to be traced to a single source 
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of the wi itor w ere gcncnlly show n by the 'itlchtionil epithet 
Wo find nn alainnng number of these Mercuric*’, which, were 
the story not too long to tell, might cscitc Hughtei , they 
present us with a very cuiious picture of those singular times, 
Devoted to political purposes, thej soon bccune a public 
jniisance by sei ving ns recept.icles of partj malice, and echoing 
to the farthest ends of the kingdom the ln^oIent \oice of all 
factions They set the minds of men more at vnrniico, in- 
fiamed their tempers to a greater fierceness, and ga\c a keener 
edge to the fharpnoss of civ il discord 

Such works w ill alw aj'S find ndv enturers adapted to their 
scurrilous purpose*', w ho neither w ant at times either talents, 
or boldness, or wit, or argument A vast crowd lapued from 
the press, and are now to bo found in private collections. 
They form a race of authois unknown to most readers of 
these times the names of some of their chiefs, however, 
have reached us, and in the minor chronicle of domestic 
litoratmo I rank three notable hciocs; Marchmont Need* 
ham, Sii John Bukenhead, and Sir Roger L’ Estrange. 

Marchmont Needham, the great patriarch of newspaper 
writers, was a mail of versatile talents and more versatile 
politics , a bold adventurer, and most successful, because the 
most profligate of his tube From college ho came to Lon- 
don, was nn usher in Merchant Tailors’ school, then an 
under clerk in G nay’s Inn , at length studied phjsic, and 
practised chemistiy , and inially, he was a captain, and in the 
words of our great literary antiquaiy, “ siding with the rout 
and scum of the people, ho made them wceklj’- sport by rail- 
ing at all that was noble, in 1ns Intelligence, called hlcr- 
cunus Britannicus, wherein Ins cndcavuuis were to sacrifice 
the fame of some lord, or any person of quality, and of the 
king himself, to the beast with manv heads ” He soon 
became popular, and was known under the name of Captain 
Needham, of Gray’s Inn, and wliatcv'ei he now wrote was 
deemed oracular But whether from a slight impnsonment 
for aspersing Charles I or some pique with his own party, ho 
requested nn audience on liis knees with the king, reconciled 
himself to liis majesty, and showed himself a violent royalist 
m Ills “Mereurius Prograaticus,” and galled the Piesby- 
tenans with his w it and quips Some time after, w hen the 
popular party prevailed, he was still further enlightened, and 
was got over by President Bradshaw, ns e^ily as by Charles 
I Our Mercunal wiiter hecame once more a virulent Pres 
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bytcnan, and lashed the royalists outrageously in his “ Mer- 
cmius Politicos at length on the return of Chtules II 
1 being now conscious, says our cynical fnend Anthony, that 
he might be in danger ot the halter, once more he is said to 
have lied into Holland, waiting for an act of oblivion For 
money given to a hungr3'' eourtici, Needham obtained his 
pardon luider the great seal He latterly practised as a phy- 
sician among his party, but lived detested by the royalists, 
and now only committed harmless treasons with the College 
of Physicians, on whom he poured all that gall and vinegai 
which the government had suppressed from flowing through 
. its natural channel 

The royalists were not without their Needham in the 
prompt activity of Si) John Birhenhcai In buffoonery, 
keenness, and boldness, havnng been fiequently imprisoned, he 
•was not inferior, nor was he at times less an adventurer 
His “ Mercunus Auheus” was devoted to the court, then at 
Oxford But he was the feitile parent of numerous political 
pamphlets, which appear to abound iii banter, wit, and s itire 
Prompt to seize on every temporary ciicumstanco, ho had 
equal facility in execution His “ Paul’s Church yard” is a 
bantonng pamphlet, containing fictitious titles of books and 
acts of parliament, reflecting on the mad reformers of those 
times One of his poems is entitled “ The JoU^' being 
written on the Protector having fallen off his ow'n coach- 
box Crom'well had received a present from the Cerman 
Count Oldenburgh, of six German horses, and attempted to 
drive them himself in H} de Park, when this great political 
Phaeton met tho accident, of which Sir John Birkenhead 
was not slow to comprehend the benefit, and hints how un- 
fortunately for the country it turned out* Sir John was 
during the dominion of Cromwell an authoi by profession 
After vaiious imprisonments for his majesty’s cause, says the 
V enerable historian of English literature already quoted, “ ho 
h\ ed by his wnts, in helping young gentlemen out at dead 
lifts in making poems, songs, and epistles on and to their 
mistresses , as also in translating, and other petite emploj'- 
ments ” He lived however after the Eestoration to become 
one of tho masters of requests, with a salary of SOOOf a 
3 car But he showed the baseness of his spirit, says, An- 
thony, bj slighting those who had been his benefactors in his 
necessities 

Sir JSogcr L*JEsirange among lus rivals was esteemed as 
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the most perfect model of political wnting He was a strong 
party-writer on the government side, for Charles the Second, 
and the compositions of the author seem to us coaise, yet 
they contam much idiomatic expression His iEsop’s Fables 
are a cunous specimen of famihai style Queen Mary showed 
a due contempt of him, after the devolution, by this nna- 
giam — 

Hoger L'Ettrange, 

Lye strange Soger! 

Such were the three patriarchs of newspapers De Saint 
Foix gives the origin of newspapers to Franco Benaudot, a 
physician at Fans, to nmuse his patients was a great collector 
of news , and he found by these means that he was more 
sought after than his learned brethren But as the seasons 
were not always sickly, and he had many hours not occupied 
by his patients, he reflected, after several years of assidmty 
given up to this singular employment, that he might turn it 
to a better account, by giving every ueek to his patients, 
who m this case were the pubho at large, some fugitive 
sheets which should contain the news of various countnes. 
He obtained a piivilege for this purpose in 1682 

At the Bestoration the proceedings of parliament were in- 
terdicted to be published, unless by authonty , and the first 
daily paper after the Eevolutiou took the populai title of 
“ The Orange Intelligencer ” 

In the reign of Queen Anne, there was but one daily 
paper , the others were weekly Some attempted to intro- 
duce literary &ub]ccts, and others topics of a more general spe- 
culation Sir JRicJiard Steele formed the plan of his Toiler 
He designed it to embrace the three provinces, of mannere 
and morals, of hterature, and of politics The public were to . 
be conducted insensibly into so different a track fiom that to 
which they had been hitherto accustomed Hence pohtics 
were admitted into his paper But it remamed for the 
chaster genius of Addison to bauish tlus painful topic from' 
his elegant pages The wnter in pohte letters felt himself 
degraded by sinLing into the diurnal narrator of political 
events, which so frequently oiiginate m rumours and party 
Actions From this time, newspapers and periodical htera- 
ture became distinct works — at present, there seems to be an 
attempt to revive this union , it is a retrograde step for the 
independent dignify of literatuie. 
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The strange trials to winch those suspected of guilt were 
put in the middle ages, conducted with many devout cere- 
monies by the ministeis of religion, were pronounced to ho 
the judgments of Qod I The ordeal consisted of various 
kinds walking blindfold amidst burning ploughshares, 
passing through fires, holding in the hand a red-hot bar, 
and plunging the arm into boiling water the popular aflir* 
nation — will put my hand m the fire to confiim this,” 
was denved from this custom of our rude ancestors Chal- 
lenging the accuser to single combat, when frequently the 
stoutest champion was allowed to supply their place , swal- 
lowing a moi'scl of consecrated bread , sinking or swimming 
in a liver for witchcraft , oi weighing a witch , stretching out 
the arms before the cross, till the champion soonest weaned 
dropped his arms, and lost his estate, which w'as decided by 
this very shoit chanceiy smt, called the judicium crttcis 
The bishop of Paris and the abbot of St Denis disputed 
about the patronage of a monastery Pepin the Short, not 
being able to decide on their confused claims, decreed one of 
these judgments of God, that of the Cross The bishop and 
abbot each chose a man, and both the men appeared in the 
chapel, where they htretclied out their arms in the foira of a 
cross The spectatoi's, more devout than the mob of the 
present day, but still the mob, were piously attentive, but 
belied however now for one man, now for the othei, and cn- 
tically watched the slightest motion of the arms The 
bishop’s man was first tired — ^he let his arms fall, and ruined 
his patron’s cause for e\ er Though sometimes these trial* 
might be eluded by the artifice of the priest, numerous were 
the innocent victims who unquestionably suffered in these 
superstitious practices 

From the tenth to the twelfth century they were common 
Hildebert, bishop of Mans, being accused of high treason by 
our William Bufus, was prepared to undergo one of these 
tnals, when Ives, bishop of Chartres, convinced him that 
they weio against the canons of the constitutions of the 
church, and adds, that in this manner Innocenfiam dtfendere, 
set innoccnttam perdere 

A.U abbot of St. Aubm, of ^gers, in 1066, havung refused 
-to present a hornc to the Yiseount of Tours, whwh tho 

voi« 1 U 
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viscount claimed in iiglit of Ins loidship, ■whenever an abbot 
first took possession of that abbey, the ecclesiastic offered to" 
justify himself by the tiial of the ordeal, oi by duel,' for 
winch he pioposed to fuiinsh a man The inscount at first 
agreed to the duel , but, i eflectuig that these combats, though 
sanctioned by the chuith, depended wholly on the slull or 
vigour of the adver'iarj , and could tberefoie afford no substan- 
tial pi oof of the equitj of Ins chum, he pioposed to com- 
pioniisc the mattei in a manner which strongly characteiiscs 
the times he waived his claim, on condition that the abbot 
should not forget to mention m Ins prayeis himself, his wife, 
and his biothere * As the oitsons appeared to the abbot, in 
compaiison with the /lojse, of httle oi no value, he accepted 
the pioposal 

In the tenth century the light of lepresentation was not 
fixed it w as a question w hethei the sons of a son ought to 
be reckoned among the children of the 'family, and succeed 
equally wath their uncles, if then fatheis happened to die 
while then grandfathers suivived This point was decided 
bj one of these combats I he champion in behalf of the 
right of childitn to rcpies6nt their deceased, father proved 
viotoiious It was then established by a perpetual decree that 
they should thenceforw ai d sliaio m the inheiitance, •together 
with their uncles^ In the eleventh century the same mode 
W'as piactised to decide respecting two rival lAtmgiesI' A 
pair of knights, clad in complete aimour, w'das the critics to 
decide which was the authentic 

“If 'two neighbours,” say the capitnlancs of Dagobert, 
“ dispute respecting the boundaries of their jiossessions, let a 
piece of tuif of the contested land bo dug up by the judge, 
and brought by him into the coUrt, the two parties shall 
•touch it with the points of their swords, calling on Grod as a 
w itness of their claims , — after this let them comlat, and let 
victory decide on their rights I” 

In Germany, a solemn circumstance was practised in these 
judicial combats In the midst of the lists they placed a her — 
By its side stood the accuser and the accused , one at the 
head and the other at the foot of the bier, and leaned theie 
foi some time in profound silence, befoie they began the 
combat 

^ The manners of the figo ore faithfully painted in •the 
ancient Fabliaux The judicial combat is introduced by a 
■wntcr of the fomtcentli century, in a scene ■whore Pilate 
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challeYigos Jesus Ohiist to single eomlat Another describes 
the person wlio pieicod the side of Chiist as a hmght toho 
jousted with Jesus * 

Judicial combat appears to have been piactised by the 
Jews Whenever the labbins had to decide on a dispute 
about property between two parties, neither of which could 
produce evidence to substantiate his claim, they tdrmmated 
it b}^ single combat The labbins were impressed by a notion," 
that consciousness of right would give additional confidence 
and strength to the rightful possessor It may, however, be 
more philosophical to observe, that such judicial combats 
weio more frequently favourable to the criminal than to the 
innocent, because the bold wicked man is usually more fero- 
cious and hardy than ho whom he singles out as his victim, 
and who only wishes to preserve his own quiet enjoyment — 
in this case the atisailant is the more tcnible combatant 

Those accused of lobbery were put to trial bj' a piece of 
barley-bread, on wdiich the mass had been said, which if 
they could not sivallow, they were declared guilty This 
mode of trial w as improved by adding to the h cad a slice of 
cheese, and such was then crcdulitj’-, that they were very 
pai ticulai in this holy h eai and cheese, called the corsned 
The biead was to be of unleavened barley, and the cheese 
made of ewe’s milk in the month of May • 

Du Cange obsened, that the expression — “May this piece 
ofl] cad choke me comes from tins custom The anecdote 


* These curious pissagcs, so strikingly indicative of tho state of thought 
in UiQ days of their authors, arc worth clearly noting Pilate s challenge 
to the Sanour is completely in the taste of the writer's day He was 
AdamBavte, a poet of the fourteenth century, of whom an account is 
preserved in IT artoii’s Jlitlorif of Lnqhsh Pottry, and the passage occurs 
in Ills poem of tho Battle of Jerusalem, the lucidcnts of which oro treated 
as Froissart would treat the siege of a town happening in his own dar 
The second passage above quoted occurs in tho Pwion of Piers Plow- 
mart, a poem of tho same era, where the Homan soldier — whose name, 
according to legendary history, was Longinus, and who pierced the 
fcaMour’s Side — is described as if he had given tho wound in a passage df 
arms, or joust , and elsewhere in the same poem it 13 said that Chnst, 

“ For mankvndes sake, 

Justed m Jerusalem, 

A joyo to us alk ’ •" 


Aril in another part of the poem, speaking of the victory of Christ, it 
is said — 
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f‘ Jhesus justede w cll ” 
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of Earl Godwin’s deatli bj swallowing a piece of bread, in 
making tins asseveration, is recorded in oui history Doubt- 
less superstition would often temfy the innocent person, in 
the attempt of swallowing a consecrated morsel 

Among the proofs of guilt in superstitious ages was that 
of the oleeding of a corpse It « as believed, that at the 
touch or approach of the murdeier the blood gushed out of 
the murdered Dy the side of the bier, if the slightest 
change was obseiwable in the eyes, the mouth, feet, or hands 
of the corpse, the murdeier was conjectured to be present, 
and many innocent spectators must have suffered death 
“ When a body is full of blood, warmed by a sudden external 
heat, and a putrefaction coming on, some of the blood-vessels 
will burst, as they will all in time ” This practice was once 
allowed in England, and is still looked on in some of the un- 
civilized pai’ts of these kingdoms as a detection of the ciiminal 
It foimis a solemn picture in the histones and ballads of our 
old writers 

Bobertson observes, that all these absurd institutions were 
chenshed from the supeistitious of the age believing the 
legendaiy histones of those saints who crowd and disgrace 
the Boman calendar These fabulous miracles had been de- 
clared authentic by the bulls of the popes and the decrees of 
councils , they weie gieedily swallowed by the populace , and 
whoever bebeved that the Supreme Being had interposed 
muaculously on those trivial occasions mentioned m legends, 
could not but expect the intervention of Heaven in these 
most solemn appeals These customs were a substitute for 
written laws, winch that barbarous period had not , and as 
no society can exist without lam, the ignorance of the 
people had recourse to these customs, whicli, evil and absurd 
as they were, closed endless controversies Oi deals are in 
tiTith the rude laws of a baibarous people who have not yet 
obtamed a wntten code, and are not sufficiently advanced in 
civilization to enter into the refined mquirics, the subtile dis- 
tinctions, and elaborate investigations, which a couit of law^ 
demands 

These oideals probably originate in that one of hToscs 
called the “ Waters of Jealousy” The Gieeks likewise had 
ordeals, for in the Antigonus of Sophocles the soldiers offer 
to prove then mnocence by handhng led-hot non, and walL- 
, mg between fires One cannot but smile at the whimsical 
ordeals of the Siamese Among' other practices to discover 
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the justice of a cause, civd oi cnmmal, they are particularly 
attached to using certain consecrated purgative pills, uhioli 
they make the contending parties swallow He who retains 
them longest gams his cause* The practice of giving Indians 
a consecrated gram of nco to swallow is knoira to discover 
the thief, in any company, by the contortions and dismay 
evident on the countenance of the real thief 

In the middle ages, they were acquainted with secrets to 
pass unhurt these singular tnals Yoltaire mentions one for 
undci going the ordeal of boiling water Our late traveller^ 
in the East have confinned this statement The Mevleheh 
dervises can hold led-liot iron between their teeth Such 
artifices have been often publicly exhibited at Pans auvl 
London Mr Sharon Turner observes, on the ordeal of the 
Anglo-Saxons, that the hand was not to be immediately in* 
spected, and was left to the chance of a good constitution to 
be so far healed dunng three daj'^s (the time they required to 
be bound up and scaled, befoie it was examined) as to dis- 
cover those appearances when inspected, wdiich were allowed 
to bo satisfactory There was hkewnse much preparatory 
traimng, su^ested by the more expenenced, besides, the 
accused had an opportunity of going alone into the church, 
and making terms wuth the priest - The few spectators were 
alwais distant, and cold iron might be substi^tcd, and the 
fire diminished, at the moment 

They possessed secrets and medicaments, to pass through 
these tnals in perfect secunty An anecdote of these times 
may serve to show their readiness A nvalship existed be- 
tween the Austm-fiiars and the Jesuits The father-general 
of the Austin-friars was dining with the Jesmts, and when 
the table w*as reinoi ed, he entered into a formal discourse of 
the supenority of the monastic order, and charged the. Jesuits, 
in unqualified terms, with assuming the title of “ fratres,” 
while they held not the three vows, which other monks were 
obliged to consider as sacred and binding The geneinl of 
the Anstin-friars was very eloquent and very authoritative. — 
and the supeiior of the Jesuits wras verv unlearned, but not 
half a fool 

The Jesuit avoided entenng the list of controversy with 
the Austin-fhar, but arrested ins triumph by asking him if 
he would see one of his friars, who pretended to be nothing 
more than a Jesuit, and One of the Anstin-fnars who reh- 
giously performed the aforesaid three vows, show instantly 
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which of them would he the i eadici to obey his supenors P 
The Anstin-fnar consented The Jesuit then turning to one 
of Ins brothers, the holy fn ir Mailc, who was waiting on 
them, said, “Bi other Mirk, our companions are cold I 
command you, in virtue of the hol^ obedience jou have 
8v\ om to mo, to bring hero instantly out of the kitchen-hre, 
and in your hands, some burning coals, that thc> mnj warm 
themselves o\cr jour hands ” Pathci Mark instantly obe^s, 
and, to the astonishment of the Austin-friar, brought in his 
hands a supply of led burning coals, and held them to who- 
ever chose to warm himself, and at the command of his 
superior retuiaicd them to the kitehen-h earth The general 
of the Austin-friais, wth the rest of his biotheihood, stood 
amazed , ho looked w istfullj on one of Ins monks, as if ho 
avished to command him to do the like But the Austin 
monk, who perfccllj undci stood him, and saw' this was not a 
time to hesitate, obseivcd, — “Reaerend fathei, forbear, and 
do nob command me to tempt God’ I am icady to fetch 
you fire in a chafing-dish, but not in my bare hands ’* The 
triuniph of the Jesuits was complete, and it is not neccssarj' 
to add, that the nmacle was noised about, and that the 
Austin-fnars could never account lor it, notwithstandmg their 
stnet perfoiinance of the three vows I 


THE INQUISITION 

IwocENT THE Third, a pope as enterpiismg as he was suc- 
cessful 111 his cntripnses, haling sent Dominic with some mis- 
sionancs into Languedoc, these men so irritated the heretics 
they were sent to convert, that most of them were assassi- 
nated at Toulouse in the year 1200 He called in the aid of 
temporal arms, and published against them a crusade, gi ant- 
ing, as was usual with the popes on similar occasions, all 
kinds of indulgences and pardons to those who should arm 
against these Mahometans^ so lie termed these unfortunate 
Languedocians Once all were Turks when they weie not 
Bomanists Raymond, Count of Toulouse, was constrained 
to submit The inhabitants weie passed on the edge of the 
sword. Without distinction of age or sex It was then he 
established that scourge of Europe, The Ihqhisitiok This 
pope considered that, though men might be compelled to 
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submit by arm'!, nnmbeis might romam professing par- 
ticular dogiTias , and he established this sanguinary tribunal 
solely to inspect into all fimilies, and nrQUinn concerning all 
persons who they imagined were unfriendly' to the intei ests 
of Home Dominic did so much by Ins persecuting inquiries, 
that he firmly established the Inquisition at Toulouse 

Not befoie the jeai IISI it became known in Spain To 
anothei Dominican, John do Torqueinada, the court of Home 
owed this obligation As he ms the 'confessor of Queen 
Isabella, he had extorted from hci a promise, that if ever she 
ascended the throne, she would use eiery means to extir- 
pate heresy and heretics Ferdinand had conquered Granada, 
and had expelled fiom the Spanish i calms multitudes of un- 
foitunate Moors A few remained, whom, w'lth the Jews, ho 
compelled to become Christiana they at Iciist assumed 
the name, but it was well known that both these nations 
naturally respected their own faith, rntliei than that of 
the Chiistians This lacc was aftei wards distinguished as 
CIn istianos Ifovos , and in forming marriages, the blood of 
the Hidalgo was considered to lose its punty by mnighng 
with such n suspicious source 

Torqueinada pietended that tins dissimulation w oiild greatly' 
hurt the interests of the holy lehgion The queen listened 
with respectful diflidciicc to her confessor, and at length 
gamed oi er the king to con<!cnt to the establishment of this 
unrelenting tribunal Torquem ida indefatigable in his zeal 
for the holy chair, in the space of fourteen y ears that he ex- 
ercised the oflice of chief inquisitor, is said to ha\ e prosecuted 
near eighty thousand persons, of whom six thousand were 
condenmed to the flames 

Toltaire attributes the taciturmty of the Spaniaids to the 
Inii ersal horror such proceedings spread “ A general jea- 
lousy' and suspicion took posscs&ion of all ranks ot people 
fnendship and sociability were at an end i Brotherb were 
afraid of brothers, fitheis of their children ” 

Tlie situation and the feelings of one imprisoned in the 
cells of the Jiiqiii^^ition are foicibly painted by' Orobio, a 
mild, and meek, and learned man, whoso control ersy with 
Limborch is well know n When he escaped from hpam he 
took refuge in Holland, was circumcised, and died a philoso- 
phical Jew He has left this admirable description of himself 
in tlic cell of the Inquisition ** Inclosed in this ditngeon I 
could not even find space enough to tuni my self about, I suf« 
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ferea so much that I felt myhram disordered I frequently ashed 
myself, am 1 really Don Balthazar Orobio, who used to walk 
about Seville at my pleasure, who so greatly enjoyed myself 
■with my wife and children ? I often imagined that all my 
life had only been a dream, and that I really had been borrt 
m this dungeon ' The only amusement I could invent was 
metaphysical disputations I waj> at once opponent, respon- 
dent, and prseses i” 

In the cathedral at Saragossa is the tomb of a famous in- 
quisitor , siv pillars surround this tomb , to each is chained a 
Moor, as preparatory to his being burnt On this St Foi-c 
ingeniously observes, “ If ever the Jack Ketch of any country 
should be nch enough to have a splendid tomb, this might 
serve as an excellent model ” 

The Inquisition punished heretics byj/?je, to elude the 
maxim, Ecclesia non novit sangmnem for burning a man, 
say they, does not shed hs Wood Otho, the bishop at "the 
Korman mvasion, m the tapestry worked by Ma^da the 
queen of Wilham the Conqueror, is represented with a mace 
in his hand, for the purpose that when he despatched "his 
antagonist he might not spill Wood, but only break his bones ! 
Behgion has had her quibbles as u ell as law 

The establishment of this despotic order was resisted m 
France , but it may perhaps surpnse the reader that a recorder 
of London, m a speech, urged the necessity of setting up an 
Inquisition in England ' It was on the tnal of Penn the 
Qu^er, m 1670, who was acquitted by the jury, which highly 
provoked the said recorder Magna Ghaita^' writes the 
prefacer to the trial, “ with the recorder of London, is nothing 

more than Magna F /” Jt appears that the jbry, aftei 

bemg kept two days and two mghts to alter their verdict, 
were in the end both fined and imprisoned Sir John 
Howell, the recorder, said, “ Till now I never understood the 
' reason of the pohey and prudence of the Spaniards m suffer- 
‘ mg the Inquisition among them , and certainly it will not be 
'well with us, till something like unto the Spanish Inginsitton 
lie in JSkgland ” Thus it will ever be, while both parties 
strugghng for the pre-eminence rush to the sharp extremity 
of thmgs, and ajmihilate the trembling balance of the con- 
stitution But ^bvCdopted motto of Lord Erskme must ever 
be that of every Bnfbn, “ Trial by Jury ” 

^ So late as the year 1761, Gabnel Malagnda, an old man 
of seventy, was burnt by these evangehcal executioners His 
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trial was printed at Amsterdam, 1762, fiom tlie Lisbon copy 
And for wliat was this unhappy Jesuit condemned ? Kot, as 
some haveimagined, for Ins ha\ ingbcen concemcdm aconspiracy 
against the hing of Portugal ifo other charge is laid to him 
in this tnal but that of having indulged certam heretical 
notions, which an}’- other tribunal but that of the Inqmsition 
would have looked upon as the delunoua fancies of a fanatical 
old man Will postenty believe, that m the eighteenth 
century an aged visionary was led -to the stake for having said, 
amongst other extravagances, that “ The holy Virgin having 
commanded him to wnte the life of Anti-Christ, told him that 
he, Malagnda, was a second John, but more clear than John 
the Evangehst , that there were* to be three Anti-Chnsts, 
and that the last should be born at Milan, of a monk and a 
nun, in the year 1920 , and that he would marry Proserpine, 
one of the infernal furies " 

For such ravings as these the unhappy old man was burnt 
m recent times Grangei assures us, that in his remembrance 
a horse that had been taught to tell the spots upon cards, the 
hour of the day, &c , by significanttokens, was, together with 
his owner, put into the Inquisition for both of them dealing 
■with the deni' A man of letters declared that, having 
fallen mto their hands, nothing perplexed him so much as the 
ignorance of the inquisitor and his council , and it seemed 
verv doubtful whether they had read even the Scriptures * - 

One of the most interesting anecdotes relating to the 
lernblo Inquisition, exemplifying how the use of the dtabohc.il 
engmes of torture forces men to confess enmes they have not 
been guilty of, was related to me by a Portuguese gentleman 

A nobleman in Lisbon h.iving heard that his physician and 
fnend was imprisoned by the Inquisition, under the stale 
pretext of Judaism, addressed a letter to one of them to 
request his freedom, assuring the inquisitor that his fnend was 
as orthodox a Chnbtian as himself The physician, notwith- 
standing this high recommendation, was put to the torture , 
and, as ivas usually the cjise, at the height of his sufferings 
confessed even thing thei wished ' This enraged the noble- 
man, and feigning a dangerous illness he begged the mqmsitor 
would Oome to give him his last spintual aid 

As soon as the Dommican arrived, the lord, who had pre- 
pared his confidential servants, commanded the inquisitor m 

* See also the remark of Galileo in a previous pa^e of this volume, in 
the article headed ‘'The rerscented learned.” 
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their presence to ncknowlcdgo himself a Jew, to wnte'his 
confession, and to sign it On the lefusal of the inquisitor, 
the nobleman ordered his people to put on the inquisitor’s 
head a red-hot helmet, which to his astonishment, m drawing 
aside a screen, he beheld glowing in a small furnace At the 
sight of this new instrument of tortuie, “Luke’s iron 
croini,” the monk wiote and suhscnbcd the abhoiTed con- 
fession The nobleman then observed, “ See now the 
enormity of youi manner of proceeding with unhappy men ! 
My poor physician, like you, has confessed Judaism , but with 
this difference, only torments have forced that from him which 
fear alone has drawm from you !’’ 

The Inquisition has not-failed of leceiving its duo praises 
Macedo, a Poituguese Je'iuit, has discovered the “Oiigirtof 
the Ittgttmfton" in the tenestiial Paradise, and presumes to 
allege that God was the first who began the functions of an 
tnguisifo) over Cam and the workmen of Babel 1 Macedo, 
however, is not so dreaming a personage as ho appears , for 
he obtained a Professoi’s chair at Padua foi the avgumentshe 
delivered at Venice against the pope, u Inch were published by 
the title of “ The liteiary Eoarings of the Lion at St Maik,” 
besides he is the author of 100 different works , but it is 
cuiious to observe how fai our interest is apt to prevail over 
our conscience, — Macedo praised the Inquisition up to the 
slues, while he sank the pope to nothing! 

Among the great i solutions of bins age, and since the last 
edition of this woik, the Inquisition in Spam and Portugal is 
abolished — ^but its liistoiy enters into that of the human 
mind, and the history of the Inquisition by Limborch, 
tianslated by Chandler, with a very cunous “Introduction," 
loses none of its value with the philosophical mmd This 
monstrous tribunal of human opinions aimed at the sovereignty 
of the intellectual world, without intellect 

In these changeful times, the histoiy of the Inquisition is 
not the least mutable The Inquisition, which was abohslied, 
M aa again restored — and at the present moment, I loiow not 
whether it is to be restored or abohshed. 
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SINGULARITIES OBSERVED BY VARIOUS NATIONS IN THEIR 

REPASTS 

Titr Maldivian islandere eat alone They retire into the most 
hidden paits of their houses , and thej’- draw down the cloths 
that serve as blinds to their windows, that they may eat 
nnobseived This custom probably arises from the savage, in 
early pel lods of societi , concealing himself to eat he fears 
that another, with as sharp an appetite, but more strong than 
himself, should come and raiisli his meal from him The ideas 
of witchcraft are also widely spread among barbarians , and 
they aie not a little feai ful that some incantation may bo 
throwm among then victuals 

In noticing the solitary meal of the IMaldiiian islandci, 
another leasoii maj be alleged foi this misanthropical repast 
They never w ill eat w ith any one who is inferior to them in 
birth, in iichcs, oi dignity , and as it is a difficult matter to 
settle this equality, they arc condemned to lead this unsocial 
life 

On the contrary, the islanders of the Philippines aie 
remarkabl}' social Whenever one of them finds himself 
without a companion to partake of his meal, he runs till he 
meets with one , and we are assured that, howe\ er keen his 
appetite may be, he ventures not to satisfy it without a guest * 

Sa\ ages, says Montaigne, w'hen they eat, “ S'essut/ent les 
dotgfs am cutsses, a la horn sc des genitoucs, et & la planie 
des picds ” AYe cannot forbear exulting in the polished con- 
a emence of napkins • 

The tables of the rich Chinese shine with a beautiful 
iarni>«li, and are coiered with silk caiqiets \en elegantlj 
worked They do not make use of plates, knive<5, and forks 
c\crj guest lias two little nory oi cbonj sticks, which ho 
lialidlcs Very adroitly 

The Otahciteans, who arc naturally social, and very gentle 
in then manners, feed separately from each othei At the 
hour of repast, the membeis of each family divide, two 
brothers, two sisters, and even husband and wife, father and 
mother, have each then respective basket Thej place them- 
selves at the distance of two or three jaids from each other; 

* In CocTim Clunn, n traveller mav always oLtam his dinner by simply 
joining the family of the first house he may choose to enter, such hospxta 
uty being the general enstoxn. 
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they turn their hicks, and take their meal in profound 
silence 

The custom of dnnking at different hours from those 
assigned for eating eusts among many savage nations On- _ 
ginally begun from necessity, it became a habit, which sub- 
sisted even when the fountam was near to them A people 
transplanted, observes an mgemous philosopher, preserve in 
another climate modes of living which relate to those from 
whence they onginally came It is thus the Indians of 
Brazil scrupulously abstain from eating when they dnnk, 
and from dnnking when they eat * 

When neither decency nor pohteness is knoivn, the 'man 
who mvites his friends to a repast is greatly embarrassed to 
testify his esteem for his guests, and to -offer them some 
amusement, for the savage guest imposes on himself this 
obhgation Amongst the greater part of the Amencan 
Indians, the host is continually on the watch to solicit them 
to eat, but touches nothing himself In New JTrance, he 
weanes himself with singmg, to divert the company while 
they eat 

‘'^en cmhzation advances, men msh to show their confi- 
dence to their friends they treat their guests as relations , 
and it is said that in China the master of a house, to give a 
mark of his pohteness, absents himself while his guests regale 
themselves at his table with undisturbed revelry f 

The demonstrations of friendship in a rude state have a 
savage and gross character, which it is not a httle ounous to 
observe The Tartars pull a man by the ear to press him to 
drmk, and they contmue tormentmg him till he opens his 
mouth , then they clap their hands and dance before him 
No customs seem more ridieulous than those practised by 
a Kamschatkan, when he wishes to make another his fnend 
He first mvites lum to eat The host and his guest strip 
themselves in a cabin which is heated to an uncommon 
degree While the guest devours the food with which they 
serve him, the other contmually stirs the fire The stranger 
must bear the excess of the heat as well as of the repast He 
vomits ten times before he will yield , but, at length obliged 
to aeknowledge himself overcome, he begins to compound 
matters He purchases a moment’s respite by a present of 

* Espnt da Usages, et da Coutames 
t If tlie master be present, be deletes himself to crammmg his gnests 
to repletion 
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clothes or dogs , for his host threatens to heat the cabin, 
and oblige him to eat till he dies The stranger has the 
right of retaliation allowed to him he treats in the same 
manner, and exacts the same presents Should his host not 
accept the invitation of him whom he had so handsomely 
regaled, in that case the guest would take possession of his 
cabin, till ho had tlie presents icturned to him which the 
other had in so singnlai a manner obtained 

For this extravagant custom a curious reason has been 
alleged Jt is meant to put the pereon to a tnal, whose 
friendship is sought The Kamschatkan wrho is at the ex- 
pense of the fires, and the icpast, is desuOus to know if the 
stranger has the strength to support pain with him, and if 
he IS generous enough to share with him some part of his 
pioperty ‘While the guest is employed on his meal, he con- 
tinues heating the cabin to an insupportable degree , and for 
a last pioof of the strangei’s constancy and attachment, ho 
exacts more clothes and more dogs The host passes thiough 
the same ceremonies m the cabui of the strangei , and he 
shows, in his turn, with what degree of fortitude he can 
defend his fi end The most singpilar customs would appear 
simple, if it were possible for the philosopher to understand 
them on the spot 

As a distinguishing maik of their esteem, the negroes of 
Ardia drink out of one cup at the same time The king of 
Loango cats m one house, and dnnks in another A Sam- 
schatkaii kneels before his guests , he cuts an enormous slice 
from a sea-calf, he crams it entire into the mouth of his 
fiiend, funouslj crying out “Tana!" — There* aud cuttmg 
luvay what hangs about his lips, snatches and swallows it 
writh avidity 

A barbarous magnificence attended the feasts of the an- 
cient monarchs of France After their coronation or conse- 
cration, when they sat at table, the nobihty served them on 
horseback. 


MOXARCHS 

Saijtt OmiTsosxoM. has this vei^’- acute obsenationon "km^s 
hfaiiv monarchs are infected with a strange wish that their 
successors may turn out bad pnnccs Good kings desire it, 
as they imagine, continues this pious pobticiau, that their 
glory will appeal the more splendid tj the contrast , and the 
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bad desire it, as they considei such, kings will serve to coun- 
tenance their own misdemeanours. 

Princes, says Q-iacian, aio willing to be aided, but not 
surpassed which maxim is thus illustrated 

A Spanish lord having frequently played at chess with 
Philip ll , and won all the games, perceived, when his Ma- 
jesty rose from play, that he was much ruffled witli’^chagim 
The loid, when he leturned home, said to his family — “My 
childi en, w e have nothing more to do at court there w c must 
expect no favour , for the king is offended at my having won 
of hitn every game of chess ” As chess entiiely depends on 
the genius of the players, and not oil foitiine, King Philip 
the chess-playei conceived he ought to suffer no rival 

This appears still clearer by the anecdote told of the TSarl 
of Sunderland, minister to George I , who was paitial to the 
game of chess He once played with the Laird of Oluny, and 
the learned Cunningham, the editor of Horace Cminingham, 
with too much skill and too much sincerity, beat his lord- 
ship “The eail was so fretted at his superiority and surli- 
ness, that ho dismissed him without any reward Cluny 
allowed himself sometimes to be beaten , and by that means 
got his paidon, with something handsome besides " ‘ 

In the Ciiticon of Giacian, theie is a smgular anecdote 
relative to limgs 

A Polish monarch having quitted his companions when he 
was hunting, his courtiers found him, a few days after, m a 
market-place, disguised as a porter, and lending out the use 
of his shouldeis foi a few pence At this they were as much 
suipnised as they weie doubtful at first whether the^w/er 
could bo his majesty At length they ventured to express 
their complamts that so great a personage should debaso 
himself by so vile an employment His majesty having 
heard them, rephed — “ Upon my honour, gentlemen, the load 
which I quitted is by far heavier than the one you see me 
•’any heie the weightiest is but a stiaw, when compared to 
that world under which 1 1 iboured I have slept more in 
four nights than I have dunng all my leign* I begin to 
live, and to be king of mj self Elect whom you choose Por 
me, who am so well, it were madness to leturn to court'' 
Another Pohsh king, who succeeded this philosophic monar- 
chical porter, when they placed-the sceptre m his hand, ex- 
claimed — “I had lather tug at an oai !" The vacillating 
fortunes of the Polish juouaichy- present several of these 
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Anecdotes ; tlieir monardis appear to have frequently been 
philosophers , and, as the ivoild is made, an excellent philo- 
sopher proves but an indilFcrent king 

Two observations on kings were offered to a courtier with 
great naiveie bj that c\peiienced pohticim, tho Duke of 
Aha — “ICinga uho affect to be familiar with their compi- 
mons make iiao of men as thej do of oranges, they take 
ofanges to extiaict their juice, and when they are well sucked 
they throw them aw ay Take care the king does not do the 
same to you, bo caieful that ho does not read all your 
thoughts , otherwise be will throw' you aside to the back of 
his clie&t, ns a book of which he has lend enough ” “Tlie 
squeezed orange,” the King of Piussia ipphcd in his dispute 
with Voltaire 

"When it was suggested to Dr Johnson that kings must be 
unhappy because they are deprived of the greatest of all 
satisfactions, easy and unreseri ed society, he ob'^en ed that 
this wab an ill-founded notion “ Being a king does not ex- 
clude a man fiom such soc’etj' Gicat kings have always 
been social The King of Prussia, the only great king at 
picsent (this was lui okeat Frederic) is icry social 
Chailes the Second, the last king of England who was a man 
of paits, was social, our Heimes and Edwards were all 
social ” 

Tho Marquis of Halifax, in Ins character of Charles H , 
has exhibited a trait in the royal character of a good-natured 
monarch , that trait, is sanntci ing I transcribe this curious 
observation, which introduces us into a levee 

“There was as much of laziness as of love in all those 
hours winch he passed amongst hib mistresses, who served 
only to fill up his seraglio, while a bewitching kind of 
pleasure, called saestehiko, was the sultana queen he de- 
lighted m 

"“The thing called sv.i 7 yTEBiso is a stronger temptation 
to princes than it is to others — ^The being ^led with im- 
portunities, pursued from one room to another with asking 
faces, the dismal sound of unreasonable complaints and ill- 
grounded pretences , the deformity of fraud ill-dieguised — 
all these would make any man run away fiom them, and I 
used to think it was the motive for makuig him walk 60 
fist ” 
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OP THE TITLES OP ILLUSTRIOUS, HKJHNESS, AND 
EXCELLENCE ^ 

The title of illustrious yraa never given, till the reign of 
Constantine, but to those whose reputation was splendid in 
arms or in letters Adulation had not yet adopted this 
noble word into hei vocabulary Suetonius composed a hook 
to record those who had possessed this title , and, as it was ' 
then bestowed, a moderate volume was sufficient to contain 
their names 

In the time of Constantine, the title of illustrious was 
given more particularly to those piinces who had distm- 
guished themselves in war, but it was not continued to 
their descendants At length, it became very common , and 
every son > of a prmce was illustnous It is noiv a conve- 
nient epithet foi the poet ' 

In the rage for titles the ancient lawyers in Italy were 
not satisfied by calhng kings illdsthes, they went a step 
higher, and would have emperors to be supei 41 lustres, a 
barbarous comage of their own ' 

In Spain, they published a book of titles for their kings, 
as well as for the Poituguese, but Selden tells us, that 
“ their Cortesias and giving of titles grew at length, through 
the afiectation of heaping gieat attiibutes on their pniices 
to such au insufierable loime, that a remedie was piovided ~ 
against it ” This remedy was an act published by Philip 
III which ordained that all the Ooilesias, as they teimed 
these strange phrases they had so servilely and ridiculously 
invented, should be i educed^ to a simple supeiscnption, “ To 
the king our loid,” leaving *out those fantastical attributes 
of which every secretaiy had vied with his predecessoi's in 
increasing the number 

It would fill thi ee or four of these pages to transenbe the 
titles and attributes of the Grand Signior, which he assumes 
in a letter to Henry IV Selden, in his “ Titles of Honoui,” 
first part, p 140, has preserved them This “empeior of 
victonous emperors,” as he styles himself, at length con- 
descended to agree with the emperor of Geimany, in 1606, 
that in all then letters and instiuments they-should be only 
Styled father and son the emperor callmg the sultan hw 
son, and the sultan the empeior, in regard of his yeais, liU 
fatheri 
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Formcily, says Hoiissaic, the title of highness Vias oiily 
given to kings , hut now it has hecomo so common that all 
the great houses assume it All the great, says a modern, 
are desirous of being confounded with piinccs, and are ready 
to seize on the privileges of royal dignity We have already 
come to highness The pnde of our descendants, I suspect, 
■will usurp that of majesty 

Feidinand, king of Aragon, and his queen Isabella of Cas- 
■tile, were only treated with the title of highness Charles 
was the fiist who took that of majesty not in his quality of 
king of Spam, but as emperor St Foiv informs us, that 
kings wcie usually addressed by the 'titles of most tlhistrmis, 
01 ^ou) serenity, or your giace, but that the custom of 
giving them that of majesty nas only established by Louis 
XI , a pnnee the least majestic m all his actions, his manners, 
and his extenor — a scveio monarch, but no oidmaiy man, 
the Tiberius of Fiance The manners of this monarch were 
most sordid , in public audiences he dressed like the meanest 
of the people, and affected to sit on an old broken chair, with 
a filthy dog on his knees In an account found of his house- 
hold, tins majestic pnnee lias a charge made lum for two new 
sleeves sewed on one of his old doublets 

Formerly kmgs were apostrophised by the title of your 
giace Henry VIII was the hrst, says Houssaie, who 
assumed the 'title of highness, and at length majesty It 
was Fiancis I -ulio saluted him mth this last title, in their 
interview in the j e ir 1520, though he called himself only the 
firet gentleman in his kingdom ' 

So distinct were once the titles of highness and excellence, 
that when Don Juan, the brother of Philip II, was per- 
mitted to take up the latter 'title, and the city of Granada 
saluted him by the title of highness, it occasioned such senous 
jealousy at court, that had he persisted in it, he would have 
been dondemned for treason 

The ubual title of cardinals, about 1600, was seignoria 
ilhistrissma , the Duke of Lerma, the Spanish minister and 
cardinal, in Ins old ago, assumed the title of ecccllcncta 
leicrcndtswna The church of Home was in its glory, and 
to bo called rcveicnd was then accounted a higher honour 
than to be styled ilhistnous But by use illustrious grew 
familiar, and icvercnd vulgar, and at last the cardinals were 
distinguished by the title of eminent. 

After all these historical notices respecting these titles, the 

Yot I. ir 
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leadci vnll smile wlien he is acquainted nuth the loason of an 
honest curate of hlontfcirat, who lefused to bestow the title 
of highness on the duke of Mantua, because he found in his 
breviarj’" these woids, Tu solus Dommus, tu solus ^Itisstmus , 
from all which he concluded, that none but the Lord \\ as to 
he honoured with the title of highness ! The “ Titles of 
Honour” of Selden is a veiy cunous volume, and, as the 
learned tfsher told Evelyn, the most valuable woilc of this 
great schol ir The best edition is a folio of about one thou- 
sand pages Selden vindicates the right of a king of England 
to the title of empei oi 

** And never vet was titlb did not move , 

And never eke a mind, that ■tiile did not love " 


TITLES OP SOVEREIGNS 

In countries where despotism exists in all its force, and is 
gratified in all its capiices, either the intoxication of power 
has occasioned soveieigns to assume the most solemn and the 
most fantastic titles , or the roj al duties and functions were 
considered of so high and extensive a nature, that tlie people 
expressed their notion of the pure monarchical state by the 
most energetic descriptions of oiiental fancy 
The chiefs of the Natchez aie regarded by their people as 
the children of the sun, and they bear the name of their 
father 

The titles which some chiefs assume aie not always honour- 
able in themselves , it is sufficient if the people i espect them 
The king of Quitei va calls himself the great Iton , and for 
this reason lions aie there so much respected, that they aio 
not allowed to kill them, but at certain royal huntings 
The king of Monomotapa is surrounded by musicians and 
poets, who adulate him by such refined flatteries as lorA of 
the sun and moon , gieat magician, jind great thief ! — ivhcio 
probably thievery is meiely a term for dextonty 

The Asiatics have bestowed what to us appear as ndicu- 
lous titles of honour on then pi inces The kmg of Arracan 
assumes the following ones “ Emperor of Arracan, possessor 
of the white elephant, and the two oar-rmgs, and m virtue of 
this possession legitimate heir of Pegu and Brama, lord of 
the twelve provinces of Bengal, and the twelve kings who 
place their heads under his feet ” 
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J^oyal himmties 

TTis majesty of Ara is called God wlien lie writes to a 
foreign, sovereign he calls himself the king of kings, whom all 
others should obey, ns lie is the cause of the picserxation of 
all nnimalb , the regulator of the seasons, the absolute master 
ol the ebb nnd flow of the sea, brother to the sun, and king of 
the four-and-twenty umbrellas* These umbiellas are always 
earned before him is a maik of his dignitv 

The titles of the kings of Achem are singular, though 
voluminous The most stiaking ones are sovaaiign of the 
universe, whose body is luminous as the suu, whom God 
created to be as accomplished as the moon at her plenitude , 
whose eye ghtters like the northern stai , a king as spiritual 
as a ball is round, who when he uses shades all his people, 
from under whose feet a sweet odour is wafted, iLc Ac. 

The Kandyan sovereign is cilled Deuo (God) In a deed 
of gift he proclaims his extraordinary attributes “ The 
protectoi of i cligion, w hose fame i-> infinite, aud of surpassing 
esccllcnco, exceeding the moon, the unexpaiided jessamine 
buds, the stars, &c , whoso feet are as fragrant to the noses 
of other kings as flowers to bees, our most noble patron and 
god bj custom,” Ac 

Aftei a long enumeration of the countnes possessed by the 
king of Persia, they gii o him some poetical distmotions the 
hranch of honour , the mmoi of virtue, and the rose of 
delight 


IlOYAl DHlKlTirS. 

Tlitn:E is a curious dissertation in the “ jMemoircs de I’Aca* 
d6niie des Inscriptfoiis et Belles Lettres,” by the Abbd 
Mongault, “on the dnine honours which were paid to the 
goiernors of provinces dunng the Boman republic in their 
lifetime these ongiually- began in gratitude, and at length 
degenerated into flattery These facts curiously show how 
far the human mind can advance, w hen led on by cu-storas 
that operate unporcehably on it, and blind us ni our absurdi* 
ties Ono of these ceremonies was ciquisitely ludicrou<=* 
"When they voted a statue to a jiroconsul, thej" placed it 
among the statues of the gods m the festu al called Lcctt- 
'itermum, from the ritlic’ilous circumstances of this solemn 
festival On that day the gods were innted to a repast, 
which w as however spread in v anon^ quarler« of the City to 
oatiate mouths more mortal The gods were however taken 
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dowTi fiom their pedestals., laid on beds ornamented in their 
temples; pillows were placed under their maible heads, and 
/ihile they reposed in this easy posture thej were eer\ed inth 
1 magnificent repast ^Ybcn C esar had conquered Home, the 
Bervdo senate put him to dino with the gods • Fatigued by 
and ashamed of these honours, he desireil the 'senate to erase 
from his statue in the capitol the title the} had gi\cn liim of 
a demi-god 1 

Tlie adulations hi ishcd on the first lioman emperors wore 
extravagant, but perhaps few know that they were less 
oficnsivc than the flatterers of the third century under the 
Pagan, and of the fourth under the Chnstiaii emperors 
Those who are acquainted with the character of the age of 
Augustulus hai e onlj to look at the one, and the other code, 
to iind an infinite number of passages which Ind not been 
tolerable even in that age For iiislmcc, here is a law of 
Arcidius and Hononus, published in 401 — 

“Let the ofiicers of tlie pilaco be warned to abstain from 
frequenting tumultuous meetings , and that those who, insti- 
gated by a sacrilcyioin temerity, dare to oppose tlie authority 
of our divinity, shall bo depnxed of their employments, and 
their estates confit<calcd " The letters thc\ write are 
■\Vhon the sons speak of their fathers, it is, "Their fither of 
divine memory ,” or “ Their divine father ” They call their 

own laws oiaclrt, and cclc'tlial oracles So also their subjects 
address them by the titles of " Tom Perpetuity, your 
JEtemity ” And it appears by a law of Thcodoric the Great, 
that the emperors at length added this to their titles It 
begins, “If any magisti-ate, after huMiig concluded a public 
work, put his iiamo rather than that of Our Pcrpetnitt/flci 
him bo judged guilty of high-trcason ” All this remmds one . 
of “the celestial empire” of the Chmcfco 

’Whenever the Great Mogul made an observation, Bernier 
tells us that some of the first Omrahs lifted up their hands, 
crying, “ Wonder ' w onder 1 w’ondcr *" And a pro\ erb current 
m his dominion was, “If the king saith at noonday it is 
night, you arc to say. Behold the moon and the stars!” , 
Such adulation, how'ever, could not alter the general condition 
and fortune of this unhappy being, who became a soiereign 
without knowing w'hat it is to bo one Ho was brought out 
of the serngho to be placed on the throne, and it w'as lie, 
rather than the spectators, who might have truly used the 
mteijection of astonishment ! 
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PomnrK'B never appears in a more extiravasjant humour than 
when she reduces monarchs to become mendicants Half a 
century ago it was not imagined that our own times should 
have to record manj' such instances After having contem- 
plated kings raised mto divinities, we see them now depressed 
as leggais Our own times, in two opposite senses, may em- 
phatically bo distinguished ns the age of kings 

In Candide, or the Optimist, there is an admirable stroke 
of Voltaire’s Eight travellers meet in an obscure mn, and 
some of them with not sufEcicnt money to pay for a scurvy 
dinner In the course of comersation, the3''aie discovered to 
bo eight monaichs m Europe, who had been deprned of their 
crowns ' 

Wliat added to this exquisite satire was, that there were 
eight hvmg monorchs at that moment w'andcrers on the 
enrth, — a circumstimce which has> since occurred • 

Adelaide, the widow of Lotbano, kmg of Italj', one of the 
most beautiful women in lier age, was besieged in Pavia by 
Berengcr, who resolved to con&train her to marry his son 
after Pavia was taken , she escaped fiom her prison wnth her 
almoner The archbishop of Keggio had offered her an 
asylum to reach it, she and her idmoncr travelled on foot 
through the country by night, concealing herself m the day- 
time among the com, whdo the almoner begged for almi> and 
food through the \ullages 

The emperor Henr^' lY after liaviug been deposed and 
imprisoned by his son, Henry V , escaped from prison , poor, 
vagrant, and without aid, ho enteeated the bishop of Spires 
to grant him a lay prebend in his church “ I have studied,” 
said he, “ and have learned to sing, and may therefore be of 
some service to you ” The request was denied, and he died 
miserablv and obscurely at Liege, after havmg drawn the at- 
tention of Europe to his victones and his grandeur ! 

Mary of Mechcis, the widow of Henry the Great, mother 
of Louis Xm , mothcr-in-law of three sovereigns, and 
regent of France, ficqueutlj wanted the necessanes of hfe, 
and died at Cologne in the utmost misery The mtngues of 
Richoheu compelled her to exile herself, and h\ c an unhappy 
fugitne Hei petition exists, with this suppheatory open- 
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mg “Supplie Mane, Eeme de Fiance et de Navaue, disant, 
que depuih le 23 r^viierelle anrait ete an 6 t 6 e pnsonnieie au 
chateau do Gompi&gne, saus 6 tie in accus4e ni 6 oup 9 onn 6 ,’’ 
&c Lilly, the astrologer, in his Life and Death of King 
Charles the Fii’st, piesents ns with a melancholy picturo of 
tins unfoi lunate monai cli He has also described the peison 
of the old queen-niothei of France — 

“ In the month of August, 164il, I beheld the old queen- 
mothei of France depai ting from London, in company of 
Thomas, Fail of Aiundel A sad spectacle of mortality it 
was, and produced tears from mine eyes and many other be- 
holdeis, to see an aged, lean, decrepit, pool queen, ready for 
her grave, necessitated to depart hence, having no place of 
residence in this world left her, but where the courtesy of 
her hard fortune assigned it She had been the only stately 
and magnificent woman of Europe wife to the greatest 
king that ever lived in Fiance, mother unto one king and ‘ 
unto two queens ” , 

In the yeai 1595, died at Pans, Antonio, king of Portugal 
His body IS interred at the Cordeliers, and his heart deposited 
at the Ave-Maria Nothing on eaith could compel this 
plince to 1 enounce his ciown He passed ovei to England, 
and Elizabeth assisted him with troops, but at length he 
died in Franco m great poverty This dethioned monarch 
uas happy m one thing, which is indeed lare in all lus 
miseries he had a sen ant, wdio piovcd a tender and faithful 
fiiend, and who only desiied to paiticipate in his misfor- 
tunes, and to soften his misencs , and for the recompense of 
Ins services he only wished to be bmied at the feet of his i 
dear master This lieio m loyalty, to whom the ancient 
Homans would have laiscd altais, was Don Diego Bothei, 
one of the greatest loids of the couit of Portugal, and who 
drew his origin from the kings of Bohemia 

Hume supplies an anecdote of singular royal distress The 
queen of England, with hei son Charles, “ had a moderate 
pension assigned hei , but it was so ill paid, and her credit 
ran so low, that one moniing wdien the Ciardmal de Betz 
W'aited on hei, she informed liim that her daughter, the 
Pnneess Hem letta, was obliged to lie a-bed foi want of “a 
file to warm liei ‘ To such a condition was i educed, ih the 
midst of Parib^ a queen of-England, and a daughtei of Henry 
IV of Fiance !” We find another proof of her extreme 
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poverty Salmasius, iftoi publishing liis celebrated political 
book, ill fivom of Chailcs I , the Drfensio Fegta, was much 
blamed by a fiiend for not having sent a copj to the widowed 
queen of Charles, who, he writes, ‘ though poor, would yet 
have paid the bearer*” * 

Tlio dnugJitor of James the Fust, who married the Elector 
Palatine, m her attempts to get her husband crow'iied, w as 
reduced to the utmost chstres'^ and wandered frequently m 
disguise 

A strange anecdote is i elated of Charles VII of Prance 
Oiir Heniy'^'^ had sbiunk his kingdom into the town of 
Bourgcs It is said tint having told a shoemaker, after he 
liad just tried a pair of his boots, that ho had no money to 
pa^ lor them, Crispin Ind such callous fethiigs that he refused 
Ills majesty the boots ‘ It is for this reason,” says 
* Coniiiies, “ I piaiise those jirincos who ne on goodt^rms with 
the lowest of their people, for they know* not at what hour 
tliej' may want them ” 

Manj iiionnrchs of this day have evperienced more than 
once the truth of the reflection of Comiucs 
IVc may add litre, that in all conquered countries the de- 
scendants of 103 al families have been found among the dregs 
of the populace An Irish piince Ins been discovered 111 the 
poison of a nmemblc peasant, and m Mevico, its faithful 
histoiian Clavigcro notices, that he has known a locksmith, 
who was a descend uit of its ancient kings, and a tailor, the 
rcpiesentativc of one of its noblest famdits. 


FEUDiUi CUSTOMS 

BA.nBAEOtrs ns the feudal customs were, they weie the first 
atlciiipts at oignni-mg Euiopenii "society Tlic northern na- 
tions, in their irruptions and settlements in Europe, wero 
barbarians independent of each other, till a sense of pubhc 
safetv induced these hordes to confedorite But the pnvatf 
iiuhviduil reaped no benefit from the public union, on the 
coiitrarv he sttnis to have lost his wild liberty in the subju- 
gation , he m a short time v.as compelled to sulfoi from liis 
thieftam , and the curiosity of the phdosopher is excited by 
contemplating in the feudal customs a barbarous people car- 
rviiig into their first social institutions thou original feroaty. 
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The institution of forming cikes mto commumtics at length 
gradually diminished tins militaryand anstocratic tyranny , 
and the freedom of cities, originating in the pursuits of com- 
merce, shook off the yoke of insolent lordships A famous 
ecclesiastical wTitcr of that day, who had imbibed the feudal 
prejudices, calls these communities, which were distinguished 
by the name of hbertaiee (hence probably our municipal tenn 
the liberties), as “execrable inventions, by which, contrary to 
law and justice, slaves withdiew themselves fiom that obe- 
dience which they owed to their masters ” Such was the ex- 
pinng voice of aristocratic tyianny * This subject has been 
ingeniously discussed by Eobeitson in his prehminaiy volume 
to Charles V , but the following facts constitute the picture 
which the histonan leaves to be gleaned by the nunuter in- 
quirer 

The feudal government introduced a species of servitude 
which till that time was unknown, and which nas called the 
servitude of the land The bondmen or serfs, and thevillains 
or country seivants, did not leside in the house of the loid 
but they entuely depended on his capnce , and he sold them, 
as he did the animals, with the field where they hved, and 
which they cultivated 

It IS difficult to conceive with what insolence the petty 
loids of those times tyrannized over their villams they not 
only oppiessed their slaves with unremitted labour, instigated 
by a viIb cupidity, but their whim and capnce led them to 
inflict misenes without even any motive of inteiest 

In Scotland they had a shameful mstitution of maiden- 
nghts , and Malcolm the Third only abohshed it, by oidenng 
that they might be redeemed by a quit-rent The truth of 
this circumstance Dahymple has attempted, with excusable 
patriotism, to lender doubtful Theie seems, however, to be 
no doubt of the existence of this custom , since it also spread 
through Geimany, and vanous parts of Europe, and the 
Erench barons extended then domestic tyranny to three 
nights of in voluntary prostitution Montesquieu is infimtely 
Erench, when he could turn this shameful species of tyranny 
into a bon mot, for he boldly observes on«thi8, “ Q'ttott bten 
ces fiois mnts-lit fallcnt ohoisii , car pour les auires on 
iiatu oxt pas donne beaticoup d'argent ” The legislator in the 
wit forgot the feehngs of liis heart 

Others, to preserve this privilege when they could not 
£iijoy it m all its extent, thrust their leg booted mto the bed 
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of the new-married couple This was called the droif de 
cuistc 'VVlien the hnde w'as in bed, the esquire or lord per- 
formed this ceremony, and stood there, his tliigh in the bed, 
with a lance in his hand in, this ridiculous attitude ho re- 
mained till lie was tired , and the biidegroom was not suffered 
to enter tho chamhci till liis loidship had retired Such 
indecent piivilcges must have oiiguiated in the woist of 
intentions, and when aftci wards they advanced a step in 
more humane manncis, the ceremonial was preserved fioin 
avancious motives Others have compelled their subjects to 
pass the first night at the top of a tiee, and there to consum- 
mate their mariiage , to pass the bridal hours in a river , or 
to be bound nnhed to a cart, and to trace some furrows as 
hey A\ ere dragged, oi to leap ivith then feet tied ovci tho 
loriis of stags 

Sometimes their caprice commanded the bridegroom to 
appeal in drawem at their castle, and plunge into a ditch 
of mud , and sometimes they were compelled to beat the 
watem of tho ponds to hiudei the frogs fiom disjtuibing tho 
^lord * 

Wardship, or the privilege of guaidiauship enjoyed by 
some loids, was one of the barbarous inventions of the feudal 
ages , the guardian had both the caie of the person, and foi 
his own use the revenue of the estates This feudal custom 
was so fai abused in England, that the king sold these loid- 
ships to strangere , and when the guardian had fixed on a 
moiriage for the infant, if the youth or maiden did not agree 
to this, they forfeited the value of the mani.ige, that is, 
tho sum the guaidiaii would have obtained by the other 
party had it taken place This ciuel custom was a source of 
domestic unhappiness, particularly in love-affairs, and has 
served as the ^onnd-uork of many a pathetic play by our 
eldei dramatists ^ 

TJieic was a time when the German loids reckoned amongst 
their privileges that of lohbuig on the highways of their 
^terntoij’ , which ended in raising up the famous Hanseatic 
Union, to protect their commerce against rapme and avaiicious 
exactions of toll 

Geoflrey, loid of Coventry, compelled his wife to iido naked 
on a white pad through the sheets of tho town , that by this 
mode he might restore to the inhabitants these privileges of 
winch Ins ivantonness bad depined them This anecdote 
some have suspected to be fichtious, from its extreme bar- 
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bant} , but tlie cbaractei of the middle ages will admit of 
any bind of wanton barbansm 

When the abbot of Figeae made his entry into that towii, 
the lord of Montbron, dressed in a harlequin’s coat, and one 
of hi*? legs naked, was compelled by an ancient custom to 
conduct him to the door of his abbey, leading his horse by 
the bridle Blount’s “ Jocuiai Tenuies” is a cuiious collection 
of such capncious clauses in the grants of their lands * 

The feudal baions frequently combined to share among 
lhem<!ehes those children of their villains who appealed to 
be the most healthy and serviceable, or remaiLable foi their 
talent, and not unfiequentlj sold them in their markets 

The feudal servitude is not, even m the present enlightened 
times, abolished in Poland, m Germany, and in Russia In 
those countnes, the bondmen are still entirely dependent on 
the caprice of their masters The peasants of Hungary or 
Bohemia frequenth' levolt, and attempt to shake off the pres- 
^sure of ieudal tyrann}-- 

An anecdote of comparatively recent date displays their un- 
feeling capnee A loid oi prince of the northern countries 
passing through one of his \ iliages, observed a small assem- 
bly of peasants and their families amusing themselves wnth 
dancing He commands his domestics to part the menjrom 
the women, and confine them in the houses He orders the 
coats of the women to be drawn up above then heads, and 
tied wuth their gaitera The men weie then hberated, and 
those who did not recognise their wives m that state received 
a severe castigation 

Absolute dominion hardens the human heart , and nobles 
accustomed to command their bondmen will treat their domes- 
tics as slaves, as capricious or inhuman West Indians treated 
their domestic slaves Those of Sibei la punish theirs by a 
free use of the cudgel oi lod The Abb6 Chappe saw two 
Russian slaics unless a chambeimaid, who had by some 

* Vnuy are of the nature of “peppercorn rente ” Thus a manor was 
held from the hing “bv the service of one rose only, to bo pud yearly, at 
the feast of St John the Baptist, for all semces, and they gave the king 
one penny for the price of the said one rose, as it was appraised by the 
barons of the Exchequer ” liicholas Be klorn, in the reign of Henry 
HI , “ rendered at the Escheqncr two knives, one good, and the other 
n Tfo one, for certain land which ho held in Shropshire " - The 
citizens of London still pay to the Exchequer six horseshoes with nails, 
for their rigot to a piece of ground in the iiansli of St Clement, onginslly 
granted to a famer, ns early a , the reign of fienty JU, 
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tiifling uegligeilco given offence to her nustices, after having 
uncovered as fai as lier ivnist, one placed hci head hetwixt Ins 
knees, the other held her by the feet, while both, armed 
with two feharp rods, violently lashed her back till it pleased 
the domestic %rant to decree it loas eimiglt 1 

Aftei a perusal of these anecdotes of feudal tj'ranny, we 
may exclaim with Goldbniith — 

"Ifly from PETir iTKAMS-^to tlie thkose ” 

Mr Hallam’s “State of Europe duiing the Middle Ages” 
lenders this shoit aiticlc superfluous m a philosophical new 


GAJnKG 

QrXiima appears to be an universal passion Some have 
attempted to denj its univers.alitj’’ , thoy have imagined that 
it IS chiefly pieialent in cold climates, where such a passion 
heconics most capable of agitating and gratifj ing the torpid 
minds of their inhabitants 

The fatal propensity of gaming is to he discovered, as well 
amongst the inhabitants of the frigid and tornd zones, as 
amongst those of the mildei climates The savage and the 
civilized, the illiterate and the karned, aie alike captivated by 
the hope of accumulating wealth without the labours of 
industry 

Birhevrac has wiitten an elaborate treatise on gaming, and 
we have tw o qu irto volumeij, bj' C Moore, on suicide, gaming, 
nnd duelling, which may ho placed by the side of Barbeyrac 
All these w'orks are excellent sermons , hut a sermon to a 
gambler a duellist, oi a suicide’ A dice-box, a swoid, and 
pistol, are the only things that seem to have any power over 
these unhappy men, foi eier lost in a labj nnth of tbeir own 
consti uction 

I am much plea«:ed witb the following tliouglit “The 
ancients,” saj s the author of Amtisemens Senetivei Comiquea, 
* assembled to see then gladiators kill one another, they 
classed tins among their games f What barbaiity • But are 
wo less barbarous, wc who call a goMo an assembly — who 
meet at the faro table, where the actors themselves confess 
they only meet to dcstioy one another ?” In both these 
cases the philosopher maj perhaps discovei then ougm ili the 
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listless state of ennui requiring an immediate impulse of the 
passions, and very inconsiderate as to the fatal means which 
piocuie the desiied agitation 

The most ancient treatise by a modern on this subject, is 
said to be by a French physician, one Eckoloo, who pubhshed 
in 1569, De Aled, sive de owandd Ludendi in Pecumam 
cupiditate, that is, “On games of chance, or a cuie for 
gaming ” The tieatise itself is only worth notice from the 
circumstance of the author being himself one of the most 
inveterate gamblers , he wiote this work to convmco himself 
of this foUy JSut in spite of all his solemn vows, the 
prayers of his friends, and his own book pei’petually quoted 
befoie his face, he was a great gamester to his hist houi • 
The same circumstance happened to Sir John Denham, who 
also pubhshed a tract against gaming, and to the last remamed 
a gamester They had not the good sense of old Montaigne, 
who gives the reason why he gave over gaming “ I used to 
like formerly games of chance with caids and dice , but of 
that folly I have long been cured , merely because I found 
that whatever good countenance I put on when I lost, I did 
not feel my vexation the less ” Goldsmith fell a victim to 
this madness To play any game well requires senous study, 
time, and experience If a literary man plays deeply, he will 
be duped even by shallow fellows, as well as by professed 
gamblers 

Dice, and that httle pugnacious animal the coolc, are the - 
chief instruments employed by the numerous nations of the 
East, to agitate then mmds and rum their fortunes , to which 
the Ohmese, who are desperate gamesters, add the use of 
cards When all other property is played away, the Asiatic 
gamblei scruples not to stake his wife or his child, on the cast 
of a die, or the courage and strength of a martial bird. If 
still unsuccessful, the last venture he stakes is hmself 

In the Island of Ceylon, cock-fighting is carried to a great 
height The Sumatrans are ad^cted to the use of dice A 
strong spirit of play characterises a Malayan After havmg 
resigned everythmg to the good fortune of the wmner, he is 
reduced to a homd state of desperation , he then loosens a 
certain look of hair, which indicates war and destruction to 
all whom the raving gamester meets He intoxicates himself 
mth opium , and working himself into a fit of frenzy, he 
bites 01 kills every one who comes in his way But as soon 
os this lock IS seen fiowmg,itns lawful to fire at the person 
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and to destroy Inm as fast as possible This custom is what 
IS called “ To run a muck ’* Thus Dr 3 'den wntcs — 

“ Fnintlcss and sahre proof, ho scours tlio streets. 

And runs an Indian mud at all ho meets ” 

Thus also Pope — 

“Satire’s my weapon, but Fm too discreet 
To run a muc^ and tilt at all I meet ” 

Johnson could not disc6ver the derivation of the word 
mucTc To “ run a muck ” is an old phrase for attacking 
madly and indiscnmmately , and ha-? since been ascertained to 
he a Malay word 

To discharge their gamhhng debts, the Siamese sell their 
possessions, their families, and at length themselves The 
Chinese play ntghi and day, till they have lost all they nre 
worth , and then they usually go and hang themselves Such 
is the propensity of the Jaiancse for high play, that thc\ uero 
compelled to make a laiv, that “ Whoever ventures his money 
at play shall be put to death ” In the nenly-discovered 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, they venture even their hatchets, 
which thej' hold as mialuablo acquisitions, on runnmg- 
matchos — “We saw a man,” says Cook, “ beating his breast 
and teanng Ins hair in the violence of rage, for having lost 
thico hatchets at one of these races and which he had pur- 
chased with nearly half his property- ” 

Tlic ancient nations wore not less addicted to gaming: 
Persians, Grecians, and Komans , the Goths and Germans 
To notice the modern ones wore a mchnohol^ task there is 
hardly a family in Europe which cannot record, from their 
own domestic annals, the dreadful preialence of this passion 
Gamester and cheater were synonymous terms in the time 
of Shak‘>peare and Joiison* the^- have hardly lost much of 
Hicir double signification an the present day 
The followang is a curious picture of a gambling-house, from 
a contemporary account, and appears to he an cstahhsliment 
more 53 stematic even than the “ Hells ” of the present day 
“ A list of the olhcers established in the most notorious 
garaing-housps,” from the Dailv JoiEyATr, Jan 9th, 1731 
1 st A CoMiassiO’Xn alw 33 s a proprietor, who looks in of 
a night, and the week’s account is au^ted by him and two 
other proprietors" 

2nd A Dibectob who supermtends the room. 
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3rd An Opebatob, who deals the cards at a cheatuig game, s 
called Faro 

4th Two Ceowppes, who watch the cards, and gather the 
money for the bank 

Sth Two PxJTPS, who hare money grven them to decoy 
others to play 

6th A CoEBK, who 18 a check rrpon the Pofes, to sec that 
they smk none of the money given them to pHy wath 

7th A Sqiixb is a puff of Imver rank, who serves at half- 
pay salary whrle he is leai nmg to deal 

Sth A Peashee, to bweai how often the hank has been 

stript " , ^ 

9th A Dtwiteb, w’ho goes about to recover money lost at 
play 

10th A Waitee, to fill out wine, snuff candles, and attend 
the gaming-room 

11th ^ Attorney, a Newgate solicitor 
12th A Captain, who is to fight any gentleman who is 
peevish for losing his money 

13th, An UsHEE, who lights gentlemen up and down 
stairs, and gives the w ord to the porter 
14th APoETEEjWho IS geneially a soldier of the Foot 
Guards 

16th An Orderly Man, who walks up and down the out- 
side of the door, to give notice to the porter, and alaim the 
house at the approach of the constable 

16th A Eunnee, who is to get mtelligence of the justices’ 
meeting 

17th LtNE-BoTs, Coachmen, Chatemen, or others who 
bnng intelligence of the justices’ meetings, or of the con- 
stables being out, at half-a-gumea rewaid 
18th Common-bail, Axfidatit-men, RHirrANS, Bea- 
TOE8, Assassins, cum multis ahis 

The “ Memoirs of the most famous Gamesters from fho 
reign of Charles II to Queen Anne, by T Lucas, Esq , 1714,” 
appears to be a bookseller’s job , but probably a few tradi- 
tional stones are preseived ♦ 

* This onnons little volnme deserves more attention than the slight 
mention nhore wonld occ<ision It is diffase in style, and hence looks a 
little like a “ Iwokscller’s job,” of arbich the most wns to bo made , but the 
Samo fault has charactermed many works whose authors possess a^bad. 
style Manv of the tales narrated of woU known London characters of 
the “merry days” of Charles tho Secondare very characteristic, and aifo 
jiot to be met with elsewhere. “ ‘ 
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THE ARABIC CHROKICLE 

Atf Arabic cTironicle is only ^ iluable from tl' c tune of Ma* 
hornet For such is the stupid superstition of the Arabs, 
that they pnde themsclios on being ignorant of nhateier 
has passed before the mission of their Piophct The Arabic 
chronicle of Jerusalem contains the most curious information 
concerning the crusades Longuerue translated seieral por- 
tions of this chromcle, winch appeals to bo nntten nith 
impaitiality It renders justice to the Christian heroes, and 
particularh dwells on the gallant actions of the Count de 
St Gilles 

Our lustonans chiefly write concei ning Godfrey de BouiUon, 
only the learned Imow that the Count de St Gtlles acted 
there so important a character The stones of the Saracens 
are just the reierse, they speak little concerning Godfrey, 
and eminently distinguish Saint Gillcs 

TlasfeO has gi\en in to the more vulgar accounts, by making 
the former so eminent, it the cost of the other heroes, m liis 
Jenisalem Delii ered Thus Tiigil translormed by his magical 
poMcr the chavto Dido into a distracted lover, and Homer 
the meretricious Penelope into a moaning matron It is not 
requisite for poets to be historians, hut historiaus should not 
ho so fi'equently poets The same charge, I have been told, 
must be made agauist the Grecian histonaus The Persians 
arc viewed to great disadvantage in Grecian history It 
would form a cunous mquirj , and the jesult might be unex- 
pected to some, were the Oriental student to comment on 
the Grecian lustonans The Grecians were not the demi- 
gods they paint themselves to have been, nor those they 
attacked the contemptible multitudes they describe These 
boxsted nctoncs might he diminished The same'ohservation 
attache^ to Gaidar’s, account of his British expedition. He 
never records the defeats he frequently expenenced. The 
national prejudices of the Boman lustonans have undoubtedly 
occasioned us to have a very erroneous conception of the 
Carthaginians, whose discoiencs m navigation and com- 
mercial enterprises were the roost considerable among the 
ancients We must indeed tluuk highly of that people, 
'■whose works on agncultnre, which they had raised into a 
science, the senate of Borne ordered to he transLated into 
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I<ntin They must indeid have been n wise and grave 
people — ^Yet they are stigmatised by tho Eomans foi fac- 
tion, cruelty, and cowardice, and the “Punic” faith has 
come down to us in a proverb but Xivy was a Boman! 
and there is such a thing as a pitnotic mahgiiity I 


METEJrPSTCHOSIS 


Ip we evcept the belief of a future remuneration beyond this 
life for suflenng virtue, and retiibution for successful oiimcs, 
there is no stem so simple, and so little repugnant to our 
nnderatanding, as that of the motempsj chosis Tlie pains 
and the pleasures of this life are by this system considered 
as the recompense or the punishment of our actions in an 
anterior state so tliat, says St Pont, wo cease to wonder 
that, among men and animals, some enjoy an easy and 
agreeable lile, w bile others seem bom only to suffer all kinds 
of misenos Preposterous as tins system may appear, it has 
not wanted for advocates in the present age, which indeed 
has revived every kind of fanciful theory llercier, in 
detiv milJo ymUe cents gtmanfe, senously maintams tho 


present one 

If n e seek for tho ongin of tho opinion of the metempsy- 
chosis, or tho transmigration of souls into other bodies, we 
must plunge into tho remotest antiquity , and even then we 
shall hnd it impossible to fi\ the epoch of its first author 
The notion was long extant in Greece before the time of 
PHliagoras Herodotus assures us that the Egyptian pnests 
laugh t'lt , but ho does not inform us of thb time it b^n to 
spread It probably followed the opinion of the immortabty 
of the soul As soon as the first philosophers had estabUsbed 
this dogma, they thought they could not mamtam tins im- 
inoi tahty n itbout a transmigration of souls The opmion ot 
tho metempsychosis spread in almost every region ot the 
earth: and it continues, even to the present time, in^ iK 
force amongst thosb nations who haw not yet emhrac^ 
Ohnstiamty The people of Arrncan, Peru, Siamj Canihoy^ 
Tonquin, Cochin-China, Japan, Java, and 
iain that fancy, which also forms the chief article of the 
Chinese religion The Druids believed J 

The haidic toads of the Welsh are full of this ^ “ 

Welsh antiquary msists, that by an emigi;ation which for- 
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merly took place, it was conveyed to the Bramins of India 
from Wales 1 The Welsh har^ tell ns that the souls of men 
transmigrate into the bodies of those animals whose habits 
and chai actors they most resemble, till after a circuit of 
such penitential miseries, they are* purified for the celestial 
presence , for man may be converted into a pig or a wolf, till 
at length he assumes the moffensiveness of the dove 

My learned friend Sharon Turner has esplamed, in his 
“Vindication of the ancient British Poems,” p 231, the 
"Welsh system of the metempsychosis Their balds mention 
three circles of existence The circle of the all-endosmg 
circle holds nothing alive or dead, but God The second 
circle, that of fehcity, is that which men are to pervade after 
they have passed through their tcrrestnal changes The 
circle of evil is that in which human nature passes through 
those varymg stages, of existence which it must undeigo 
before it is qualified to inhabit the circle of felicity 
The progression of man through the circle of evd is marked 
by tbiec infelicities BTecessity, oblivion, and deaths The 
deaths which follow our changes me so many escapes from 
their power Man is a free agent, and has the liberty of 
choosing, his suffermgs and changes cannot be foreseen 
B^ his misconduct he may happen to fall retrograde into 
the lowest state from which he had emerged If his conduct 
in any one state, instead of improving his bemg, had made it 
worse, ho fell back into a worse condition, to commence again 
his purifying revolutions Humanity was the hmit of the 
degraded transmigrations All the dianges above humamiy 
produced fehcity Humanity is the scene of the contest; 
and after man has traversed every state of animated existence, 
and can remember all that he has passed through, that con- 
summation follows which ho attains in the circle of felicity 
It IS on this system of transmigration that Tahessin, tho 
AVclsh bard, who wrote in tho sixth century, gives a recital 
of his pretended transmigrations Ho t^ls how he had been 
a serpent, a wild ass, a buck, or a crane, &c , and this kmd 
of remmiscence of his former state, this recovery of memory, 
was a proof of the mortal’s advances to tho happier circle 
For to forget what we have been was one of the curses of 
the circle of evil Taliessin, therefore, adds Mr Turner, as 
profusely boasts of his recovered reminiscence as any modem 
sectary can do of his state of grace and election. 

In all these wild revenes there seems to be a moral fable 
TOI» I. o 
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Spanish Btiquett^ 

in the notion, that the clearer a man lecoUccls what-a hrute 
he has been, it is a certain proof that he is in an improved 
state ' 

According to the authentic Clavigero, in his history of 
Mcmco, wo find the Pj'thagorean transmigration earned on 
m the West, and not less fancifully than in the countries of 
the East The people of Tlascala heheve that the souls of’ 
persons of rank went after their death to inhabit the bodieO 
of Icautiful and sioeet singing Ini ds, and those of the nohls) 
qaadi upeds , while the souls of infenor persons were supposeTl 
to pass mto toeasels, heetles, and such other meaner animals 

There is something not a httlc ludicious in the description 
Plutarch gives at the close of his treatise on “the delay 
of heavenly justice ” Thespesius saw at length the souls of 
those who neie condemned to return to life, and whom they 
■nolently foiced to take the forms of all kinds of animals 
The labourers charged with this transfoimation forged with 
their instiuments certain parts, others, a new form, and 
made some totally disappear, that these souls might be 
rendered' proper for another kind of hfe and other habits 
Among these ho perceived the soul of Nero, which had 
already sufiered long torments, and nhich stuck to the body 
by nails red from the fiie The norkmen seized on him to 
make a viper of, undei which form he was now to live, after 
having devoured the breast that had earned him — But in 
this Plutaioh only copies the fine reveiies of Plato 


SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 

The etiquette, or lules to be observed in royal palaces, is 
necessary foi keopmg order at comt In Spam it was earned 
to such lengths as to make martyrs of their kings Here is 
an mstance, at which, m spite of the fatal consequences it 
produced, one cannot refiam from smiling 
Philip the Thud was gravely seated by the fiie-side the 
fii e-maker of the court had kmdled so great a quantily of 
u ood, that the monarch was nearly suffocated with heat, andj 
his gi andeti) would not suffer him to nse from the chaii , the 
clomcbtics could presume to enter the apartment, because 
it uas agrinst the etiquette At length the Marquis do 
Potat appeared, and„the king ordered him to damp the fire 
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but he excused hunself , alleging that he was forbidden by the 
etiquette to perform, such a function, for which the Duke 
d’Ussada ought to he called upon, as it was Ins business The 
duke was gone out the^ic burnt fiercer, and the Icing 
endured it, rather than derogate from his dignity But his 
blood was heated to such a degree, that an er3'sipelas of the 
head appeared the next day, which, succeed^ bj a violent 
fever, carried him off in 1621 , in the twentj'-fourth year of 
his reign 

The palace was once on fire, a soldier, who know the 
king’s sister was in her apartment, and must inevitably h wo 
been consumed in a few moments by tbc flames, at the risk of 
his hfe rushed m, and brought her higlmcss safe out in his 
arms but the Spanish etiquette u as here wofuUy broken into • 
The loyal soldier u as brought to trial , and as it was impossi- 
ble to deny that he had entered her apartment, the judges 
condemned him to die • The Spanish Princess howe\ er con- 
descended, in consideration of the circumstance, to pardon 
the soldier, and verj' benevolentiv saved his life 

When Isabella, mother of Philip II, was ready to bo 
delnercd of him, she commanded that all the lights should 
be extinguished that if the violence of her pam should 
occasion her face to change colour no one might perceive it 
And when the midwife said, “ Madam, cry out, that will give 
you ease," she answered in good Spanish, “ How dare you 
give me such advice ? I would rather die than cry out ” 

Spain gives us pndc — ^wluch Spun to all the cartli 
May liugcly give, nor fear herself a dearth — Churchill 

Plnhp the Third was a weak bigot, who suffered himself to 
he governed by his mmi^tcrs A patriot wished to open his 
eves, but he could not pierce through the crowds of his 
flatterers, besides that the voice ot patnotism heard in a 
corrupted court would have become a cninc never pardoned. 
He found, hone\er, an ingenious manner of convei mg to him 
his censure He caused to be laid on his table, one day, a 
letter scaled, which boro this address — ^“To the iahg of 
Spam, Philip the Third, at present in the service of the Buko 
of Lerma ” 

In a similar manner, Don Carlos, son to Phihp the Second, 
made a book with empty page'', to.contam the voyages of his 
father, which boro tins title — ^"The great and admirable 
Yoya^ of the King jMr. Philip ’* All these voyages cou- 

o2 
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J^cars of Bray. 


Bsted in going to the Escunnl from Madrid, and rctnrmng to 
Madrid from tho Escunal Jest*! of tins land at length cost 
him Ins hfc 


THE GOTHS AND HDKS 

The terrific honours uhich iheso ferocious nations paid to 
their deceased monarclis arc recorded in history, hy the 
interment of Attila, king of the Huns, and Alanc, king of 
the Goths 

Attila died in 453, and nns huricd in the midst of arast 
champaign in a cofiln nhich was inclosed in one of gold, 
another of silver, and a third of iron With the body were 
interred dl the spods of the enemy, harnesses embroidered 
with gold and studded nith jewels, rich silks, and whatever 
thej had taken most precious in the palaces of the kings they 
had pillaged , and that the plate of liis inlermcnt might for c\ er 
remain concealed, the Huns deprivwl of life all w ho assisted 
at hts huiial' 

The Goths liad done iicnrlj tlio same for Alaric m 410, at 
Coseii 9 a, a tow n in Calabria Tlicj turned aside the river 
Yasento, and having formed a grave in tho midst of its bed 
wiierc its course was most rapid, thej interred tins king with 
prodigious accumulations of riches After hav ing caused the 
nver to rc.assume its usual course, they murdered, viithout 
exception, all those who had been concerned in digging this 
suigular grave 


VIOAES OP BRAT. 

The vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, was a papist under the 
reign of Henry the ISighth, and a Protestant under Edward 
the Sixth , he was a papist again under Mary, and once mom 
became a Protestant in the reign of Elizabeth IVlicn this 
scandal to the gown, was reproached for Ins versatihty of 
'religious creeds, and taxed for being a turncoat and an incon- 
stant changeling, ns Fuller expresses it, ho replied, “ Not so 
neither, for if I changed my religion, I am sure I kept true 
to my principle , which is, to hve and die the vicar of Bray 1” 

* His name vras Simon Symonds The popular baRad ahsnrdly exagge- 
rates his deeds, and gives them nntmo amplitude It is not older than 
the last ccntiuy, and is printed in Ritson’s Engiith Songs 
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This vivacious and reverend hero has given birth to a 
proverb peculiar to this county, “ The vicar of Bray will bo 
vicar of Bray still ” But how has it happened that tliis 
vicar should be so notorious, and one in much higher rank, 
acting the same part, should have escaped notice? Dr 
Kiichen, bishop of Llandaff, from an idle abbot undei Henry 
VIH was made a busy bishop , Protestant under Edward, ho 
returned to his old master under Mary , and at last took the 
oath of supremacy under Elizabeth, and finished as a parlia- 
ment Protestant A pun spread the odium of his name , for 
they said that he had always loved tho ITitchen better than 
the Ghurch / 


D0TJGLA5 

I® may bo recorded as a species of Puiitamc barbarism, that 
no later than the year 1757, a mm of genius was persecuted 
because he had written a tragedy which tended by no means 
to hurt the morals , but, on the contrary, by awakenmg tho 
piety of domestic affections vnth tho nobler passions, would 
rather dev ate and purify tho mind 

Wlien Home, the author of the tragedy of Douglas, had 
it performed at Ediubuigli, some of the dmnes, his acquaint- 
ance, attending tho representation, the clergy, with the 
monastic spirit of the darkest ages, published a paper, which 
I abndgo for the contemplation of tho reader, who may 
wonder to see such a composition wntten m the eighteenth 
century ” 

“ On "Wednesday, February the 2nd, 1757, the Presbytery 
of Glasgow came to the following resolution They having 
seen a pnnted paper, intituled, admonition and eshorfia- 
*tion of the reverend Presbytery of Edinburgh,’ which, among 
other evils prevailing, observing the following melancholy but 
notorious facts that one who is a mmister of the church of 
Scotland did hmsel/vmieaad comyoiiQ a stage-play, intituled, 
* The tragedy of Douglas,’ and got it to be acted at the 
theatre of Edinbuigh , and that he with several other mmisters 
of the church were present; and some of them qften^r than 
once, at the acting of tho said play before a numerous 
audience The presbyte^ bemg deeply affected w ith this new 
and strange appearance, do publish these sentiments,” &c 
Bentiments vnth vhich I not disgustthereader, but 
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■which they appear not yet to have purified and corrected, as 
they have show n in the case of Logan and other Scotchmen, 
who have committed the crymg sm of composing dramas 1 - 


CRITICAL HISTORY OF POVERTY 

M Moein, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, haf 
formed a little historv of Poverty, ■which I abridge 

The writers on the genealogies of the gods have not 
noticed the deity of Poverty, though admitted as such in the 
pagan heaven, while she has had temples and altars ou earth 
The allegorical Plato has pleasingly narrated, that at the 
feast which Jupiter gave on the birth of Venus, Poverty 
modestly stood at the gate of the palace to gather the frag- 
ments of the celestial banquet , when she observed the god 
of richesj, mebnated with nectar, roll out of the heavenly 
residence, and passing into the Olympian Gardens, throw 
himself on a vernal bank She seized this opportumty to 
become familiar wnth the god The frolicsome deity 
honoured her with his caresses , and from this amour Spiung 
the god of Love, w'ho resembles his father in jollity and 
mirth, and his mother in his nudity The allegory is inge- 
nious The umon of poveity with nches must mevitably 
produce the most dehghtful of pleasures 

The golden age, however, bad but the duration of a 
flower, when it finished, Poverty began to appear The 
ancestors of the human race, if they did not meet her face ■to 
face, knew her in a partial degree, the vagrant Cain encoun- 
tered her She was finnly established in the patriarchal age 
We hear of mei chants who publicly practised the commerce 
of vendmg slaves, which mdicates the utmost degree of 
poverty ^ She is distinctly marked by Job this holy man 
protests, '^that he had notWg to reproach himself with te- 
spectmg the poor, for he had assist^ them in their neces- 
sities 

In the scriptures, legislators paid great attention to their 
relief Moses, by his wise piecautions, endeavoured to soften 
the rigours of this unhappy state The division of lands, by 
tribes and famihes , the septennial jubilees , the regulation to 
bestow at the harvest-time a certain portion of all the fruits 
of the earth for those famihes whd were in, want , and the 
obligation of his moral law to love one’s neighbour as one’s 
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aelf , were so many mounds erected against the immdations 
of poverty The Jews under then Theocracy had few or no 
mendicants Then huigs were unjust, and rapaciously 
seizing on inheiitanccs which were not their right, increased 
the numbers of the poor Fiom the reign of David there 
were oppre 3 >>ive governors, who devoured the people as their 
broad It was still worse under the foreign powers of 
Babjdoii, of Persia, and the Koman emperors Such were 
the extortions of their publicans, and the avanco of their 
governors, that the number of mendicants dreadfully aug- 
mented , and it was probably for that reason that the opu- 
lent families consecrated a tenth part of their property for 
their succour, as appears in the time of the evangelists In 
' the preceding ages no more was given, as their casuists assure 
us, than the fortieth or thirtieth part , a custom wluoli tins 
singular nation still practise If there are no poor of their 
nation uhere they reside, they send it to the most distant 
parts The Jewish mei chants make this chanty a regular 
chaige m their tiansactions with each other, and at the 
close of the year render an account to the poor of their 
nation 

By the example of iMoses, the ancient legislators weie 
taught to pay a similar attention to the poor Like him, 
they pubhshed laws respecting the division of lands, and 
inan> ordinances were made for the benefit of those whom 
hres, inundations, wars, or bad harvests Ind reduced to want 
Convinced that idleness more inevitably introduced poverly 
than any other cause, it was rigorously punished , the 
Egyptians made it criminal, and no vagabonds or mendicmts 
were suffered under any pretence whatever Those who 
were comictcd of slothfulncss, and still refused to labour for 
the public when labour was oflered to them, wcie punished 
with death The famous Pyramids arc the works of men 
who otherwise had remained ■vigahonds and mendicants 

The same spirit inspired Greece Lycurgus would not 
lia\o 111 his republic cither poor or itch they li\ed and 
laboured in common As m the present times, e\ cry family 
has its stores and cellars, so they had public ones, and distn- 
huted the pioMsions aceordiug to the ages and constitutions 
of the people If the same ix^ulation was not precisely oh- 
sened bv the Athenians, the Conntluans, and the other 
people of Greece, the same muxim existed in lull force agam^t 
idleness, 
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According to the laws of Draco, Solon, &c , a cohviction of 
AYiUul poverty was punished with the loss of life "Plato, 
moie gentle in his manners, would have them only banished 
He c^ them enemies of the state, and pronounces as a 
maxim, that where there are great numbers of mendicants, 
fatal revolutions will happen , for as these people have no- 
thing to lose, they plan opportumties to disturb the publio 
repose 

The ancient Romans, whose universal object was the 
pubhc prospenly, were not mdebted to Greece on this head 
One of the pnncipal occupations of their censors was to keep 
a watch on the vagabonds Those who were condemned as 
incomgible slug^^ds were sent to the mmes, or made to 
labour on the public edifices The Romans of those times, 
unlike the present race, did not consider the far mmte as an 
occupation , they were convmeed that their hberahties were 
ill-placed in bestowing them on such men The little re- 
pubhcs of the tees and the ants were often held out as an 
example, and the last particularly, where Vugil says, that 
they have elected overseers who correct the sluggards . 

« Pots ogmina cognnt, , 

Oosbguntqae moras ” 

And if we may tiust the narratives of our travellers, the 
beav&)8 pursue this regulation more ngorously and exactly 
than even these industnous societies But their ngour, al- 
though but animals, is not so barbarous as that of the 
ancient Germans , who, Tacitus informs us, plunged the 
idlers and vagabonds m the thickest mire of their marshes, 
and left them to pensh by a kmd of death which resembled 
their mactive dispositions 

Yet, after all, it was not inhumamty that prompted the 
ancients thus severely to chastise idleness , they were mduced 
to it by a stnct equity, and it would be doing them mjustice 
to suppose, that it was thus they treated those iinfortunatc 
pom, whose mdigence was occasioned by infirmities, by age, 
or unforeseen cdamities Every family constantly assisted , 
its branches to save them from bemg reduced to beggary , ' 
which to them appeared worse than death The magistrates 

B tected those who were destitute of Ihends, or incapable of 
our When Ulysses was disguised as a mendicant, and 
' pf^ented lumself to Eurymachus, this prince observing him 
to DO robust and healthy, offered to give him employment; or 
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otherwise to leave him to liis ill foitune "WTicn tho Homan 
Emperor^, even in the reigns of Nero and Tibenns, bestowed 
their largesses, the distributors were ordered to exempt those 
fiom receiiing a share whose had condnct kept them in 
misery; for that it was hettei the lazy should die with 
hunger than he fed in idleness 

Wliether the police of the ancients was more exact, or 
whether they were moio attentive to practise the duties of 
humanity, or that slavery served as an efficacious corrective 
of idleness , it clearl} appears how small was the miser}’’, and 
how few the numbers ol their pool This they did, too, 
'Without ha'ving lecom'se to hospitals 

At the cstahlishmcnt of Chnstiamty, when the apostles 
commanded a community of wealth among their disciples, 
the miseries of the poor became alleviated m a greater 
degree If they did not absolutely hvc together, as wo have 
seen religious orders, yet the wealthy continually supplied 
their disfoessed brethren but matters greatly changed under 
Constantine This prmce published efficts in favour of those 
Ghnstians w'ho had been condemned in the preceding reigns 
to slavery, to the mines, to the galleys, or prisons The 
chnrcli felt an inundation of prodigious crowds of these 
miserable men, who brought with them urgent wants and 
corporeal infirmities Tlie Christian families w'ere then not 
numerous, they could not satisfy these claimants The ma- 
gistrates protected them thoj built spacious hospitals, under 
different titles, for the sick, the aged, the m\ali^, the 
widow'-, and orphans The emperors, and the most eminent 
pcTtionagcs, were seen in these hospitalb, cxamming the pa- 
tients , they assisted the helpless , they dressed the wounded 
This chd so much honour to the new religion, that Julian the 
Apostate mtroduced this custom among the pagans But the 
best things are contmually perverted 
These retreats were found insufficient Many slaves, 
proud of the libertv they had jUbt recoiered, looked on them 
as prisons, and, under various pretexts, wandered about the 
country They display ed with art the scars of their former 
wounds, and exposed the imprmted marks of thtir chains 
They found thus a lucrative profession m beggmg, winch had 
been interdicted by the laws The profession did not finish 
with them • men of an untoward, turbulent, and hcentious 
disposition, gladly embraced it It spread so wide that the 
succeeding emperors wete obliged to institute new laws , and 
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Solomon and Sheba 


individuals nere allowed to seize on these mendicants for 
then slaves and pei’petual vassals a powerful preservative 
against this disoidei It is observed in almost eveiy part of 
the woild bntouis, and pi events ithat populace of beggary 
which disgraces Europe China presents us with a noble 
example No beggais are seen loitering in that country All 
the woild aie occupied, even to the blind and the lame , and 
only those who are incapable of labour live at the pubhc ex- 
pense What is done there may also be performed here 
Instead of that hideous, impoitunate, idle, licentious poverty, 
as pernicious to the pohce as to morality, we should see the 
poveity of the eailier ages, humble, modest, fru^l, robust, 
industrious, and laborious Then, indeed, the fable of Plato 
might be leahsed Poveity might be embraced by the god 
of Erich es , and if she did not produce the voluptuous 
offspnng of Love, she would become the fertile mother of 
Agnculture, and the ingemous parent of the Arts and 
Manufactmes '' 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA 

A BABDUT once told me an ingenious mvention, which in the 
Talmud is attnbuted to Solomon 
The power of the monarch had spread his wisdom to the 
remotest parts of the known world 'Queen Sheba, attracted 
by the splendoui of his reputation, visited this poetical Ling 
at his own couit, theie, one day to exercise the sagacity of 
the monarch, Sheba presented herself at the foot of the 
throne in each hand she held a wieath , the one was com- 
posed of natural, and the other of artificial, flowers - Ait, in 
the labour of the mimetic wieath, had exquisitely emulated 
the lively hues of nature , so that, at the distance it was held 
by the queen for the mspection of the king, it was deemed 
impossible for him to decide, as hei question imported, which 
wieath was the production of nature, and •which the work of 
ait The sagacious Solomon seemed peiplexed, yet to be 
vanquished, though in a tnfle, by a trifling woman, iintated 
mspnde The son of David, he who had wntten tieatises 
on tlie vegetable productions “fiom the cedai to the hyssop,” 
to acknowledge himself outwitted by a woman, with shreds 
0 pap^ and glazed paintings I The honour of the monarch’s 
Reputation for dmne sagacity seemed diminished, and the 
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whole Jewish bourt looted solemn and melancholy At 
length an expedient presented itself to the king , and one it 
must be confessed worthy of the naturalist Observing a 
cluster of bees hovering about a window, he commanded that 
it should be opened it was opened , the bees rushed into the 
court, and alighted immediately on one of the wreaths, while 
not a single one fixed on the other The baffled Shebh had 
one more rea'^on to bo astonished at the wisdom of Solomon 
This w'ould make a pretty poetical talc It w'ould j icld an 
elegant description, and a pleasing moral , that the hee only 
9 ests on the natural beauties, and never jixes on the -painted 
floicer<i^ however inimitably the colours may he laid on 
Applied to the ladies, tins w ould give it pungency In the 
“ Practical Education ” of the Edgeworths, the reader will 
find a very ingenious conveisatioii founded on this story 


HELL 

OnniiAir, m lus “Satires upon the Jesuits,” a work which 
would admit of a cunous commentary, alludes to their “lying 
legends,” and the innumerable impositions they practised on 
the credulous I quote a few hues m which be has collected 
some of those legendary miracles, wdiich I have noticed in the 
article IiEQEKDS, and the amours of the Yirgm Mary are 
detailed in that on Eewckous KouvriLETTrs 

Tell, Iiow hhsscd to come down was seen, 

Liko play houGC pnnk descending in macbine, 

How slio vmt hllct doux an Wot e dtscoune, 

Made afsignaUons, nmts, and amoura, 

Hon bests distrest, her smocL for banner wore, 

' yrhich vanqnisbcd foes ! 

bon JUh. in conventicles met. 

And macLcicl were mth bail of doctrine cangbt 
How cattle have jndicioos bearers been ! — 

How eonscerated hires with bells were bung. 

And bees kept mass, and boly anthems sung/ 

How^ngs to tb’ ra^arv kned’d, and Aeep were taugbt 
To bleat Te Dcim and Magnificat . 

'B.orffiiifiap, of cbnrcb-ceusure bon«es nd 
Of insects, which at curse of frgar died 
How jtrrvtng cowls religious pilgnms l>ore 
O’er woTcc, without the help of sail or oar; 

How xaloJS crab the «erfd! image bore, 

And swam a catholic to the distant shore 
With shams like these the giddy rent mislead. 

Their folly and then: snperstiUoa feed. 
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All tliese are allusiona to the estiavagant fictions in tho 
“ Golden Legend ” Among other gross impositions to 
deceive the mob, Oldham lijceivise attacks them for certain 
pubhcations on topics not less singular The tales he has 
recounted, Oldham says, are only baits for childien, like toys 
at a fair , but they have their profounder and highei matters 
for the learned and mquisitive He goes on — 

Ono undertalccs ty scales of miles to tell 
The bonnds, dimensions, and extent of ueli. 

How many German leagues that realm contains I 

How many chaldrons Hell each year expends 

In coals for roasting Hugonots and friends I 

Another fnghts the ront with usefnl stones 

Of wild chimeras, Umbos — ruRaxTOiurs — , 

Where bloated souls in smoky diunnce hung, 

Like a Westphaljn gammon or neat’s tongne, 

To be redeem'd with masses and a song — SAilan IV 

The readers of Oldham, for Oldham must ever have readers 
among the cnnous m our poetiy, have been greatly dis- 
appointed in the pompous edition of a Captain Thompson, 
which illustrates none of his allusions In the above hues 
Oldham alludes to some singular works 
Treatises and topographical descriptions of nELi>, tubga- 
TOET, and even heaven, were once the favounte researches 
among certain zealous defenders of the Eomish Church, who 
exhausted their luk-homs in building up a Hell to their own 
taste, or for their paiincular purpose * We have a treatise of 
Cardmal Bellarmin, ajesuit, on Fuigatoiy , he seems to have 
the science of a surveyor among all the secret tracks and the 
formidable divisions of “ the bottomless pit ” 

Sellarmin informs us that there are beneath the earth four 
different places, or a profound place divided into four parts 
The deepest of these places is Hell , it contams all the souls of 
the damned, where will bo also their bodies after the resur- 
rection, and likewise all the demons The place nearest Hell 
18 Pwgatoiy, where souls are purged, or rather where they 
appease the anger of God by then sufferings He says that 
the same fires and the same torments are alike m both these 

* One of the most homble of these hooks was the work of the Jesmt 
F inamonti , it details with fnghtfnl minuteness the nature of hell- 
torments, accompanied by the most revolting pictures of the condemned 
ij?**'*® refined torments It was translated in an abbreviated form, 
ana sold for a few pence os a popular rebgioua book m Ireland^ and may 
' be so atm It is divided into a senes of meditationa for each day in tbe 
vetkf on hell and its torments 
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places, tlic only difference tetween Hell and JPurgafo} y con- 
Bisfcing in tbeir duration Next to Fw gatory is the Imho of 
those infants who die without having received the sacrament , 
and the fourth place is the hmho of the FbiJiers, that is to 
say, of those just men who died before the death of Chnst 
But since the da'\s of the Bedeemcr, this last division is 
empty, like an apartment to be let A later catholic theolo- 
gist, the famous Tillemont, condemns all flic illustrious pagans 
to the eternal torments of Hell ? because they lived before the 
time of Jesus, and therefore could not he hcncntcd by the 
redemption ! Speaking of young Tiberius, who w as compelled 
to fall on his own sword, Tillemont adds, “ Thus by his own 
hand ho ended his miserable life, to begin another, the misery 
of which will never end /” Yet history records notlung bad 
of this prmce Jortin observes that he added this i button 
in his later edition, so that the good man as ho grew older 
grow more uncharitable in his religious notions It is in this 
manner too that the Benedictine editor of Justin Martyr 
speaks of the illustrious pagans This father, after highly 
applauding Socrates, and a few more who resembled him, 
inclines to think that they are not fixed in Hell But the 
Benedictine editor takes great pains to clear the good father 
from the shameful imputation of supposing that a vn fuous 
pagan might he saved as well as a Benedictine monk 1 For a 
curious specimen of this odium theologieim, see the “ Cen- 
sure ” ot the Sorbonne on Marmontel’s Bchsanus 

The adverse party, who were either philosophers or re- 
fonners, received all such information with great suspicion 
Anthony Cornelius, a lawyer in the sixteenth century, wrote 
a small tract, which was so effectually suppressed, ns a mon- 
ster of atheism, that a copy is now only to he found in the 
hands of the curious This author ridiculed the absurd and 
hornd doctnne of infant damnation, woUwas instantly decried 
as an atheist, and the printer prosecuted to his rum • Cmlius 
Secundus Cuno, a noble Italian, published a treatise De 
Amplitudinc heati Jtcgni Dei, to prove that Heaven has more 
inhabitants than Hell, — or, in his own phrase, that the elect 
are more numerous than the teprobatc However we may 
incline to smile at these works, their design was benevolent 
The> w ere the first streaks of the morning light of the Re- 
formation Even such works assisted mankind to examine 
more closely, and hold m greater contempt, the extravagant 
and pernicious doctrines of the dommeering papistical church, 



THE ABSENT MAN. 

The character of BruySre’s “Absent Mah” has been trans- 
lated in the Spectatoi , and exhibited on the theatre It is 
supposed to be a fictitious chaiactei, or one higlily coloured 
It was well known, however, to his contemporaries, to be the 
Count de Brancas The present anecdotes concerning the 
same person were unknown to, or forgotten by,BiuySre , and 
are to Ihe foil as extraordinary as those which chaiactense 
Menalcas, or the Absent Man 
The count was reading by the fireside, but Heaven knows 
■with what degree of attention, when the nurse biought him 
his infant child He throws down the book , he takes 'the 
child in his aims He was playing with her, when an im- 
portant visitor was announced Having forgot he had quitted 
his book, and that it was his child he held m hit> hands, he 
hastily flung the squalling innocent on the table 

The count was walinng in the street, and the Duke de la 
Bochefoucault mossed the way to speak to him — “ God bless 
thee, pool man!” exclaimed the count Bochefoucault 
smiled, and was begmniiig to address him — “Is it not 
enough,” oned the count, interrupting him, and somewhat in 
a passion , “ is it not enough that I have said, at first, I have 
nothing for you ? Such lazy vagrants as you hinder a gen- 
tleman from walkmg the streets ” Bochefoucault burst mto 
a loud laugh, and awakenmg the absent man from his 
lethargy, he was not a httle suipnsed, himself, that he should 
have taken his fnend for an importunate mendicant! La 
Bontame is recorded to have been one of the most absent 
men , and BuretiSre relates a most smgular instance of this 
absence of mind La Fontame attended the burial of one of 
his friends, and some time afterwards he called to ■visit him 
At first he was shocked at the information of his death , but- 
reooveiing from his surprise, observed — “True’ true! I 
recollect I went to his funeial ” 


WAX-WOEN. 

We have heard of many cunous deceptions occasioned by the 
imitative powers of wax-'Work A senes of anatomical sculp- 
tures in coloured wax was projected by the Grand Duke of 
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Tuscnny, under the direction of Fontana Twenty apart* 
mcnts have been filled with those cnnous imitations They 
repiesent in every possible detail, and in each successive stage 
of denudation, the organs of sense and reproduction , the mus- 
culai, the vasculai, the nervous, md the bony system They 
imitate equally well the form, and more exactly the colour- 
ing, of nature than injected preparations, and they haao 
been cmploj ed to perpetuate many transient iihenomena of 
disease, of which no other art could have made so lively n 
record * 

There is a species of wax-work, which, though it can 
haidly claim the honours of the fine arts, is adapted to afibid 
much pleasure — I mean figures of wax, which maybe mo- 
delled with great truth of cliaiacter 

Menage has noticed a work of this kmd In the year 
1675, the Duke de Maine receiied a gilt cabinet, about the 
size of a moderate table On the door was inscribed, “ The 
ApM tment of Wit ” The inside exhibited an alcove and a 
long gallery In an aian-chair was seated the figuio of the 
diike himself, composed of wax, the resemblance the most 
perfect imaginable On one side stood the Duke de la Roche- 
ioucault, to whom he presented a paper of verses for his 
examination M de Marsdlac, and Bossuet bishop of Meaux, 
were standing neai the arm-chair In the alcove, Madame 
do Thiaiiges and Madame de la Fayette sat retired, reading 
n book Boilcau, the satirist, stood at the door of the gal- 
lery, hinderuig seven or eight bad poets from entenng Near 
Boilcau stood Eacme, who seemed to beckon to La Fontaine 
to come forwards All these figures were formed of wax, 
and this philosophical baby-liouse, mteresting for the per- 
sonages it imitated, might induce a wish m some phdosophers 
to play once more wuth one 

Theie w’as lately an old canon at Cologne who made a 
collection of small wax models of characteristic figures, such 
ns personifications of Misery, m a haggard old man with a 
scanty crust and a brow n jug before him , or of Ax'ance, in a 
keen looldng Jew miser counting his gold winch were done 
with such n spirit and reality that a Flemish painter, a 
Hogarth or lYilkic, could hardly have worked up the feehng 

* Tbo finest collection at present xs in Guy’s Hospital, Southwark , they 
arc tUo Work of an artist especially retained Ikcrc, who hylong practice 
has hccomo perfect^ making a labour of love of a pursuit that would ho 
disgustful to many. 
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of the figure more impressively " All these were done "With 
truth and expression which I could' not have imagined the 
wax capable of exhibiting,” says the lively writer of “ An 
Autumn near the Bhme ” There is something very iiifan- 
tme in this taste , hut I lament that it is very rarely gia- 
tified by such close copiers of nature as was this old canon of 
Cologne 


PA8QUIN AND MAEFORIO. 

I At.t. the world have heard of these st^itues they have served 
as vehicles for the keenest satire in a land of the most un* 
controlled despotism The statue ofPasqutn (from whence 
the word pasquinade') and that of Maiforio are placed m 
Home in two different quarters Maiforio is an ancient 
statue of MarSf found m the Fonm, which the people have 
corrupted mto Marforio Fasqmn is a marble statue, greatly 
mutilated, supposed to be the figure of a gladiator * To one 
or other of these statues, during the concealment of the 
night, are afiixcd those satires or lampoons which the authors 
wish should be dispersed about Home without any danger to 
themselves When Marforio is attacked, Fasqmn comes to 
his succour , and when Fasqmn is the sufferer, he finds in 
Mai folio a constant defender Tlius, by a thrust and a 
parry, the most serious matters are disclosed and the most 
illustrious personages are attacked by their enemies, and de- 
fended by their friends 

Misson, in his Travels in Italy, gives the following account 
of the ongin of the n.une of the statue of Fasqmn — 

* The dcscnption of these two famous statues is not coireetly given in 
the text The statue called ilf«r/ono is the figure of a recumbent nver 
god of colossal proportions, found near the arch of Septimius Sereins. 
When the museum of the capilol was completed, the Pope moved the figure 
into the courtyard , there it is still to be seen He abo wished to move 
that of Patqmn, but the Duke de Braschi refused to allow it, and it still 
stands on its pedestal, at the angle of tfao Braschi Palace, in the small 
square that takes the name of Piazza del Pasquino from that circumstance. 
It IS much mutilated, but is the rum of a very fine work , Bcmim ex- 
pressed great admiration for it It is considered by Count hlafiei to repre- 
sent Ajax supporting Mcnelaus The torso of the latter figure only is 
left, the arms of the former are broken away , but enough remains of both 
to conjecture what the original might have been in design The jiose 
of both figures is similar to the fine group known as Ajox and Telamon, m 
the Loggia of the Pith Palace at Florence 
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A satincnl tailor, who lived at Eome, and whose name was 
JPaSgutn^ amused himself by severe raillery, liberally bestowed 
on those who passed by his shop , which in time became the 
lounge of the newsmongers The tailor had precisely the 
talents to head a regiment of satirical wits , and had ho had 
time to pubbslit ho would have been the Peter Pmdar'of his 
day^ but his genius seems to have been satisfied to rest cross- 
legged on his shopboard When any lampoons or amiismg 
bon-mots were current at Eome, they were usually called, 
from 'his shop, pasqxtinades After his death, this statue of 
an ancient gladiator was found under the pavement of his 
shop It ivas soon sot up, and by universal consent was 
inscnbed writh his name , and they still attempt to raise him 
from the dead, and keep the caubtic tailor ahve, m the marble 
gladiator of wit 

There is a very rare work, with this title — “ PasqniUomm 
Tomi Duo ," the first containmg the votse, and the second 
_ the prose pasqumades, publibhed at Basle, 164i4! The rarity 
of this collection of satirical pieces is entirely ownng to the 
arts of suppression practised by the papal government Sal- 
lengre, in his literary Memoirs, h.is given an account of this 
work , his own copy had formerlj’’ belonged to Daniel Hein- 
sius, whoriu verses written m his hand, describes its rarity 
and the pneo it too cost — 

Soma tncos fiatres igm dedit, nnica Phoenix 
Tiro, aoreisqno venio centum Heinsio. 

** Rome gave my hrothers to the flames, but I survive n Bolitoiy Phoenix. 
JIomsiuB bought me for a hundred golden ducats ” 

This collection contams a great number of pieces composed 
at different times, against the popes, cardmals, &c They are 
not, indeed, materials for the historian, and they must be 
taken with grams of allowance We find sarcastic epigrams 
on Leo X , and the infamous Lucretii, daughter of Alexander 
YI e\cn the corrupt Eomans of the day were capable of 
expressing tliemsehes with the utmost irccdom Of Alex- 
ander VI we have an apology for his conduct 

Tendit Alexander claves^ altana, Chnstum; 

Rmcrat lilc pnus, vcndcrc jure potest* 

“Alexander tho keys^ the altars, and Chnsti 
As ho bouffhi them first, he had a nght to Hi lhani'* 

V01>* I T 
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On Lucietan — 

Hoc tTimnlo donnit Lnoretia nomine, sed re 
Thais, Alexandn film, sponsa, nnms I 

“ Beneath, this stone sleeps Lncretia h 3 r name, bat by nature Thms , the 
daughter, the •vnfe, and the daughter in law of Alexander 1” 

Leo X was a frequent butt for the arrows of Pasquin — 

Sacra sub extrcmfi, si forte reiinintis, horft 
Cur Leo non potnit sumere, vendiderat 

<‘I)o yon ash why Leo did not take the sacrament on his death bed I— 
How could he ! He had sold it t” 

Many of these satirical touches depend on puns Urban 
■\T!I , one of the Satlerini family, pillaged the Pantheon of 
brass to make cannon,* on which occasion Pasqum was made 
to say — 

Quod non fecemnt JBarban Bomm, fecit Bmhennt 

On Clement VII , whose death was said to he occasioned 
by the prescnptions of his physician — 

Ourtius occidit Glementem , Curtins auro 
Donandns, per quern publica porta sains 

“Br Ourtius has killed the pope by his remedies, he ought to be 
remunerated as a man 'nho has cured the state *’ 

The following, on Paul III , are smgulor conceptions — 

Papa hledustoum caput est, coma turba Nepotum , 

Perseu csede coput, Ciesanes iienit 

'‘The pope is the head of Medusa, tho homd tresses are his nephews, 
Perseus, out off the head, and then we shall be nd of these serpent-locks ” 

Another is sarcastic — 

Ut canerent data multa olim sunt Yatibns lera 

TJt taceam, quantum tu mihi, Pnule, ditbis ! 

“Heretofore money was giren to poets that they might Mg how much 
will you gire me, Paul, to be sileutf” 

This coUection contains, among other classes, passages from 
the Scnptuies which have been applied to the court of 
Pome , to different nations and persons , and one of “ Sorfes 
YtrgilmncB pet Pasqiiilhm eollecttB ," — passages from Virgil 

* The cannon were to supply the castle of St Angelo, but a large portion 
of the metal (which formerly covered the roof of the temple) was used to 
construct the canopy md pillars which still stand over the tomb of St, 
Peter, in the great cathedral at Borne. 
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frequently liappjly applied , and those uho arc cunous in the 
luslory of those times will find this poition interesting The 
work itself is not quite so rare as Daniel Heuisius imagined , 
the puce might now leaeh from five to ten guineas ^ 

These satii icil statues arc placed at opposite ends of the 
town, so that there is always sufficient time to make Maifono 
reply to the gibes and jeers of Pasqum in walking from one 
to the other They are an ingenious substitute for publish- 
ing to the world, what no Eoman newspaper w'ould dare to 
prmt. 


FEMALE BEAUTY AND OBNAMENTS 

Tini ladies in. Japan gild then teeth , and those of the Indies 
paint them red The pearl of teeth must be di ed black to 
be beautiful in Guacrat In Greenland the women colour 
their laces with blue and yellow However fresh the com- 
plexion of a Mubcoiite inaj be, she would think herself a eiy 
ugly il she was not plastered over with jiaint The Chinese 
mu«t have their feet as diminutnc as those of Ihc she-goat, 
and to render them thus, their j outh is passed in tortures 
In ancient PeiNia an aquiline nose was often thought worthy 
of the crown, and if there was anj competition betw'een two 
piinccs, the people generill> went bj this criterion of majesty 
1 n some countries, the mothers break the noses of their chil- 
dren , and in others press the head between two boards, that 
it may become squire The modern Persians ha\c a strong 
aversion to red hur the Turks, on the contrar\,'are warm 
admirers of it The female Hottentot rtcenca fiom the hand 
of her lover, not silks nor wreaths of flowers but warm guts 
and iceking tripe, to dress herself wath enviable ornaments 
In China, small round cv es are liked , and the girls are 
continually plucking their eye-brows, that they may be thin 
and long The Tnrkish women dip a gold brush in the tme- 
tiuC of a black (hug, which thej piss over their cj e-brows 
It 13 too visible by day, but looks shming hj night They 
tinge Ihcu nails with a rose-colour An African beauty 
must hive small i^'es, thick bps, a larce flat no^e, and a 
skm beautifully black The Emperor of Mouomotapa would 

* This vehicJe for ntirowas inlrodnccd early into Ensland, in 
was published “The return of the renowned Cavalu.ro Pasqmll to 
England Irom the other side of the seas, and bis meeting with Marfono at 
l-nndoD, upon the lloyall Exchange ” 

p2 
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not clnngo his amnblo negiess for the most bnlhant Euro- 
pean beauty 

An ornament for the nose appcare to us perfectly unneces- 
sary The Peiuvians, however, think otherunse, and they 
hang on at a weighty iing, the thickness of which is pro- 
portioned by the rank of their husbands The custom of 
boring it, as our ladies do their ears, is very common in 
several nations Thiough the perforation are hung vaiious 
matciials, such as giecn crystal, gold, stones, a single and 
sometimis n gicit number of gold rings* This is rather 
troublesome to tlicm in blowing their noses , and the fact is, 
ns some haio informed us, that the Indian ladies never pei- 
foiin this ver3 useful operation 

The femalo head-dress is earned in some countries to 
singulai cstiui ngance Tha Chinese fair carries on her head 
the figure of a certain bird This bird is composed of copper 
or of gold, according to the quality of the person , the mags 
spread out, fall over the front of the head-dress, and conceal 
the temples The tail, long and open, forms a beautiful tuft 
of feathers The beak covers the top of the nose , the neck 
IS fastened to the body of the artificial animal b^ a spring, 
that it may the more freely play, and tremble at the slightest 
motion 

The extravagance of the antses is far more ridiculous 
than the above They cairy on their heads a slight board, 
rather longer than a foot, and about six inches broad , wutli 
this thej’- cover their hair, and seal it with wax The}' can; 
not ho down, or lean, without keeping the neck straight, 
and the country being very woody, it is not uncommon to 
find them with then hcad-diess entangled in the trees 
"Wlienevei they comb then hair, they pass an hour by the 
file in meltmg tho was, but this combing is only performed 
once 01 twice a j'ear 

The inhabitants of the land of Natal wear caps oi bonnets, 
from SIX. to ten inches high, composed of the fat of oxen 
They then gradually anoint the head with a purer grease, 
which mixmg with tho hair, fastens these bonnets for their 
lives 

* For some very strong remarks on tins fasliion, tbo reader may consnit 
Bulwer’s Anthropomclamorphostf, or Arliiictall Changeling, 1653 The 
author is veryungallantm hia stnotures on “precious jewels m the snouts 
of such swine. ’ 
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MODERN PLATONISM. 

Euasmus, in lus Ago of Keligious Ecvolutiou, e-cprcsscd an 
alarm, nhich in some shape has been since realized Ho 
strangely, yet acutely obserires, that “ litcratitrc began to 
make a great and happy progress , but,” he adds, “ I fear 
two things — ^that the study of Scheio will promote tTudaism, 
and the study of philology ivill revive lAGAiasM ” He speaks 
to the same purpose in the Adages, c 189, as Jortin obseivcs 
Blackwell, m lus cunous Life of Homer, after showing that 
the ancient oracles were the fountains of knowledge, and 
that the votaries of the god of Delphi had their faith con- 
firmed by the oracle’s perfect acquaintance with the country, 
parentage, and fortunes of the supphant, and many predic- 
tions venfied, that besides all this, the oracles that have 
reached us discovrr a wide knowledge of ever^'thing relating 
to Greece , — this learned writer is at a lo«s to aceount for a 
knowledge that he thinks has something divine in it it was 
a knowledge to be found nowhere in Giecce but among the 
Oracles Ho would account for this phenomenon by sup- 
posing there existed a succession of learned men devoted to 
this purpose He says, “ Either we must admit the know- 
ledge of the pncbtb, or turn conveits to the ancients, and 
believe in the omniscience of Apollo, which in this age 1 
know noliodg in hazard of" Yet, to the astonishment of 
this writer, were he now living, he would have witnessed 
this incredible fact I Eien Erasmus himself might ha\o 
wondered 

We discover the oiigiii of jEODEitir rr.ATOinsjr, as it may 
bo distinguished, among the Italians, About the middle of 
the fifteenth century, some time before the Turks had be- 
come masters of Constniitmople, a great number of iihiloso- 
phers flourished Gemislhvs JPlctho was one distinguished 
by lus genius, his erudition, and lus fervent 2 >‘ission for 
platonism Mr Boscoo notices Pletho “ His discourses had 
so pow erful an effect upon Cosmo de’ Medici, who was lus 
constant auditor, that he established an aeadenij at Florence, 
for the sole purpose of cultivatiiig this new and more elevated 
species of philosophy ” The learned Matsilio Ficino trans- 
lated Plotinus, that great archimage of platoma mysttcism 
Such were Plctho’s eminent abilities, that in his old age those 
whom his novel system had greatly imtated either feared or 
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lesjiectcd him He had scSircely breathed his last 1111611 they 
began to abuse Plato and our Pletho The foUouing account 
IS wiitten by (ieoige of Trebizond 

“Lately has risen, amongst us a second Mahomet and 
this cecond, if we do not take care, will exceed irt greatness 
the first, by the dreadful consequences of his w icked doctrine, 
as the fiist has exceeded Plato A disciple and rival of this 
philosophei in philosoplu'', m eloquence, and in science, ho 
had fixed his residence in the Peloponnese His common 
name u as Gcmtsfhits, but he assumed that of Pletho Per- 
haps Gremisthus, to make us beliei c more easily that he was 
descended from heaven, and to engage us to receive more 
leadily his doctrine and his new law, washed to change his 
name, accoiding to the manner of the ancient patriarchs, of 
whom it IS said, that at the time the name was changed they 
were called to the greatest things He has wntten w ith no 
vulgar art, and with no common elegance He has given 
new rules foi the conduct of life, and lor the regulation of 
human affaii’s, fnd at the same time has vomited foith a 
great number of blasphemies against the Catholic religion 
He was so zealous a platonist that he entertained no other 
sentiments than those of Plato, concerning the nature of the 
gods, souls, sacnfices., <!U: 1 have heard him myself, when 

we weie together at Floience, say, that in a few years all 
men on the face of the earth w ould erabrace w ilh one common 
consent, and with one mind, a single and simple rehgion, at 
the firtt instnictions which should be given by a smgle 
pleaching And when 1 asked him if it would be the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, or that of Mahomet? be answeied, 
‘Niither one noi the other, but a ihiid, which wnll not 
gieatly diffei from pagamsin ’ These words I heaid with so 
much indignation, that since that time I hai e always hated 
him I look upon him as a dangerous viper , and I cannot 
think of him without abhoiTencc ” 

The pious wiiter might have been satisfied to have bestowed 
a smile of pily or contempt 

When Pletho died, full of years and honours, the malice 
of Ins enemies colleeted all its venom This (urcumstance 
seems to prove that Ins abilities must have been gicat mdeed, 
to have kept such ciowds silent Several Catholic writers 
lament that Ins book w as burnt, and legivt the loss of Pletlio’s 
work, which, they say, was not designed to subvu’t the 
Christian rehgion, but only to unfold the system of Plato, 
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and to collect wljat he and other philosophers had \mtten on 
religion and politics 

Of his religious scheme, the reader may judge by tlus sum- 
mary' account The general title of the volume ran thus — 
“ This book treats of the laws of the best form of govern- 
ment, and iihat all men must obsene m their public and 
pm ate stations, to live together in the most perfect, the 
most innocent, and the most happj’’ manner ’* Tho whole 
was dinded into three books The titles of tho chapters 
where paganism was openlj* inculcated are reported b\ Genna- 
dius, i\ ho condemned it to the Jlamcs, but n ho Ins not thought 
proper to enter into the manner of his aigmncnts The extra- 
vagance of this new legislator appeared, aboi c all, in the articles 
which concerned lehgion He acknowledges a plurality of 
gods some superior, whom he pi iced aboi e the' heavens , and 
the others inferior, on this side the heavens The first esist- 
ins: from the remotest antiquiti , the others 3 ounger, and of 
different ages He gave a king to all thc^e gods/ and he called 
him ZEIS, or Jiipila , ns tho pagans named this power for- 
merly According to him, the st irs had a soul , the demons 
weie not mahginnt spints , and the world was eternal He 
established potygamv, and was eieii uiclmcd to n community 
of women All his work was filled with such reienes, and 
with not a few impieties, wluch my pious author has not len- 
tured to give 

iniat were tho intentions of Pletho^ If the work was 
only ail arringcd s> stem of pnginism, or the platonic philo- 
sophy, it might ha\ e been an innocent, li not a curious i olurae 
He was learned and humane, and had not passed his hfo en- 
tirely in the solitary recesses of his studv 

To sti“im human curiosity to the utmost limits of human 
crcdihihtj , a Modci it PUtho has risen in Sir Thomas Taylor, 
who, consonant to the platonic philoaophj* in tho present 
day, religiously professes polytheism I At the close of tho 
eighteenth century, bo it recorded, were published many 
1 oliimes, in w Inch the author affects to a\ ow himself a zealous 
Platonist and asserts that he cm prove that the Christian 
religion is * a bistai-dizcd and barbarous Pkitonism” The 
dll iiutics of Plato are the divinities to be adored, and we are 
to be taught to call God, Jupiter, the Virgin, Venus, and 
Chnst, Cujiid ’ The Iliad of Homer allegorised, is converted 
into a Greek biblc of tho arcana of nature’ Extriordiinry 
as tins literary lunacy may appear, we must observe, that it 
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stands not singular in tlie annals of tho history of the human 
mind Tho Floientino Acidem}’’, which Cosmo founded, 
had, no doubt, some classical enthusiasts, but who, perhaps, 
according to the political character of their country, were 
prudent and reserved Tlie platonic furor, however, appears 
to have reached other countnes In the reign of Louis XII , 
a scholar lumed Hemon de la Fosse, a native of Abbeville, 
by continually leading the Gieek and Latin UTiters, became 
mad enough to persuade himself that it v\ as impossible that 
the religion of such great geniuses as Homer, Cicero, and 
Yirgil was a false one On the 25th of August, 1603, being 
at church, he suddenlj' snatched tho host from the hands of 
the pnest, at the moment it wasiaised, exclaiming — “What! 
always this folly 1” He was immediately seized In the hope 
that he would abjure his extravagant errors, they delayed his 
punishment , but no exhortation or entreaties availed He 
persisted in maintaining that J upiter was the sovereign God 
of the universe, and that theie was no other paradise than 
the Elysian fields He was burnt alive, after having first had 
his longue pierced, and his hand cut oft Thus pensbed an 
ardent and learned jouth, who ought only to have been con- 
demned as a Bedlamite 

Hr More, tho most lational of our modem Platonists, 
abounds, however, with the most extravagant reveries, and 
was inflated with egotism and enthusiasm, as much as any of 
his mj^stic predecessors He conceived that he communed 
with, the Divinity itself 1 that he had been shot bs a fiery dart 
into the world, and he hoped he had hit the mark He car- 
ried his self-conceit to such extravagance, that ho thought his 
mine smelt hke violets, and liib body in the spnng season had 
a sweet odour , a perfection peculiar to himself These vision- 
anes indulge the most fonciiul vanity 

The “sweet odours,” and that of “the violets,”^ might, 
however, have been leal — foi they maik a ceitam sta^ of the 
disease of diabetes, as appears m a medical tract by the elder 
Df Latham. 


ANEODOTES OP FASHION. 

A yonriiB on this subject might be made very curious and 
entertainmg, for our ancestors were not less vaciUatmg, and 
perhaps more capiiciously grotesque, though with infinitely 
less taste, than the present generation Were a philosopher 
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and an nrhstj as well as an antiquaiy, to compose ifucli a 
work, much diversified entertainment, and some cunous in* 
vestigation of the progress of tlio arts and taste, would 
doubtless be the result, tbe subject otherwise appeal’s of 
trifling value , the very fartbmg pieces of history 

The origin of manj fashions was in the endeavour to con- 
ceal some deformity of the inventor hence the cu'^hions, 
ruffs, hoopi, and other monstrous deuces If a reigning 
beauty chanced to have an unequal hip, those who had very 
handsome hips would load them with tint fal«:e rump which 
the other uas compelled by the unkindncss of nature to 
substitute Patches were invented in England in the reign 
of Edward YI by a foreign lady, who m this manner inge- 
niously covered a v\en on her neck Full-bottomed wigs 
were invented by a French barbei, one Duviller, whose name 
they perpetuated, for the pin pose of concealing an elevation 
in the shoulder of the Dauphin Charles VII of France in- 
troduced long coats to hide Ins ill-made legs Shoes with 
very long pomts, full two feet in length, were invented by 
Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a large ex- 
crescence on one of his feet When Francis I a as obliged 
to wcai his hair shoi't, oaing to a wound he received in the 
head, it became a prevailmg fashion at court Others, on the 
contrary, adapted fashions to set off their peculiar beauties * 
as Isabella ot Bavana, remarkable for her gallantry, and tho 
fairness of her complexion, introduced the fashion of leaving 
the shoulders and part of the neck uncovered 

Fashions have frequently origuiated from circumstances as 
sdly as the following one I'^abclla, daughter of Philip II 
and 11 ife of tho Archduke Albert, vowed not to change her 
linen till Ostend was taken, this siege, unluckilj for her 
comfort, lasted thiee years , and tbe supposed colour of tho 
archduchess’s linen gave nsc to a fashionable colour, hence 
called risabcau, or tho Isabella, a kind of whitish-j ellow- 
dingj’ Sometimes they onginate in some temporary event, 
as after the battle of Stcenkirk, where the alhes wore large 
cravats, bj which the French frequently seized hold of them, 
a circumstance perpetuated on the medals of Louis XLV , 
.ravats were called Steenkirks, and after the battle of 
Bamilies, wigs received that denomination 
The covi f, in all ages and m every coimtiy, are tho mo- 
dellers of fashions, so that all the ridicule, of which these 
arc •so susceptible, must fall on them, and not upon their ser- 
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Mle imitators the ciiieens This complaint is made even so 
far back as in 1586, by Jean dcs Ciuics, an old Preiich mo- 
lahst, who, in declaiming against the fashions of Ins day, 
notices one, of the ladies oairving minors ft red 1o then 
waists, Minch seemed to eniploj' their ^ 03 cs in perpetual 
activity Prom tins mode will result, according to honest 
Des Caurcs, their eternal damnation “ Alas ! (he evclaims) 
in what an age do we live to see such depravity winch we 
see, that induces them even to bring into church these scan-‘ 
dalous mil rors hanging about then waists / Let all histones, 
divine, human, and profane, be consulted, never will it he 
found that these objects of lanity were cier thus brought 
into public by the most merttiicious ot the sex It is true, 
at present none but the ladies of the court i enture to w ear 
them, but long it will not bo before eieig citizen's daitqhi^sr 
and exerg female snvant, will liaie them’” Such in all 
times lias been the n«o and decline of fasinon , and the 
absurd mimicrj' of the citizens, even of the lowest classes, to 
their lery ruin, in straining to riial the newest fashion, has 
moiiincd and galled the courtier 

On this subject old Camden, in his Ecmains, relateh a story 
of a trick plaj ed off on a citizen, w hich I give in the plain- 
ness of his own venerable stvle “Sir Plnlip Calthrop 
jiurgcd John Drakes, the shoemaher of Hot wich, in the time 
of King Henr^ VIII of ihc proud htiinoin which our 
have to be of the gentlemen's cut This knight bought on a 
time as much fine French tawnj cloth as should malve Inin a 
gown, and sent it to the tajlor’s to be made John Drakes, 
a shoemaker of that town, coming to this said tailor’s, and 
seeing the knight’s gown cloth lying there, liking it well, 
caused the taylor to buj' him as much of the same cloth and 
pi ICC to the same intent, and further hade him to mahe it of 
the same fashion that the Jcnighl would have his made of 
Kot long after, the knight coming to the taj lot’s to take 
measure of his gown, perceiving the like cloth Ijing there, 
asked of the tajloi whose it w'as? Quoth the tailor, it is 
John Drakes’ the shocmahet, wdio will have it made of the 
self same fashion that gouts zs made of! ‘Well’’ said the 
knight, ‘in good time be it ' I will have mine made os full 
of cuts as ihg cheats can make tt' ‘It shall be done’* said 
the taylor , whereupon, because the time diew near, he made 
haste to finish both their garments John Drakes had no 
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time to go to tlio tajloi’s till Chnstmas-d'iy, for serving his 
cuatomeis, ^\hen he hoped to have worn his govrn, perceiv- 
ing the same to h^fvll of cuts began to sweai at the taylor, 
forXhe making his gown aftci that soit “I have done no- 
thing/ qnoth the ta-^lor, *hut that yon bid me, for as Sir 
Philip Calthi op’s garment is, even so I have made toots !’ 
‘By mj latchet'* quoth John Brakes, ‘ I will neie) wear 
gentlemen’s fashions again /’ " 

Sometimes fashions aie quite reversed in their use in one 
ago from another Bags, when iiist in fashion in Prance, 
were only worn cn deshahilU, in visits of ceremony, the hair 
was tied by a nhand and floated over the shonlders, which is 
exactly reversed in the present fashion In the 3 ear 1785 
the men had no Ints but a little chapeiu de bras , in 1745 
they wore a very small hat , in 1755 they wore an enormous 
one, ns ma)’ be seen in Jeflrej’s curious “ Collet tioir of 
Habits in all Nations” Old Puttenham, in “The Ait of 
Pocsie,” JJ 239, on the present topic gives some cunous in- 
formation “Henry TUI caused his own head, and all his 
courtiers, to be niid his heard to be cut shotf, before 
that /two. it was thought mote decent, both for old men nnd 
3 oung, to be all shaien, nnd wcaro long haire, cither rounded 
or square Now again at this time (Elizibcth’s reign), the 
young gentlemen ot the court hnv e taken up the long hav c 
tra 3 ling on their shoulder*!, and think this more decent , for 
what respect I would bo glnd to know ” 

Tlien the fair sex w ere accustomed to behold their lovers 
with beards, the sight of a shaved chin excited feelings of 
liorroi and nversion , as much indeed as in this less heroic 
age, would a gallant whose luxunaut beard should 

“Strewn bkc a meteor to the tronhlcd air ” 

TTien Louis TIT , to obey the injunctions of his bishops, 
cropped his> hair, and shaved his beard, Eleanor, his consort, 
found him, with this unusual appearance, verv* ndiculous, and 
soon vcij' contemptible She revenged hertelf as she 
thought proper, and the poor felnv ed kinsr obtuned n divorce 
She tlien married the Count of Anjou, afterwards our Henir 
II She Incl lor her marriage dower the nch provinces of 
Poitou and G incline, and this was the ongm of those wars 
winch for three hundred years ravaged Prance, and cost tho 
French three millions of men AU which, probably, had 
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never occurred had Xioms VII not been so lasli as to crop Ina 
head and shave his heard, bj which he became so disgustful 
in the eyes of our Queen Eleanor 

We cannot peih^s sympathise with the feehngs of her 
majesty, though at Constantinople she might not have been 
considered unreasonable There must be something more 
powerful in heaids and mustacinos than we are quite awaie 
of, for when these were in fashion — and long after this was 
written — the fashion has returned on us — with what cnthu* 
siasm wei’e they not coutemi>lated ' When mustachtos were 
in general use, an author, in his Elements of Education, 
pubhslied in 1640, thinks that “ hairy excrement,” as 
Armado in “ Love’s Labour Lost” calls it, contributed to 
make men valorous He says, “ I have a favourable opinion 
of that young gentleman n ho is curious in fine mustachtos 
The time he employs m adjusting, dressing, and curling 
them, IS no lost time, for the more he contemplates his 
mustachios, the more his mind will cherish and bo animated 
by masculine and courageous notions ” The best reason that 
could be given for wearing the longest and largest heard of 
any Englishman was that of a worthy clergyman m Ehza* 
beth’s reign, “ that no act of his hfe might be unworthy of 
the gi’avity of his appearance ” 

The grandfather of Mrs Thomas, the Connna of Cromwell, 
the hteiaiy fnend of Pope, by her account, “ was very nice m 
the mode of that age, his valet being some hours every morn- 
va stai chtng hts heaidsaA curling Ins wliisheis, durmg 
which time he was always read to ” Taylor, the uater poet, 
humorously describes the great vanety of beaids in lus time, 
which exti act may be found in Grey’s Hudibras.Vol I p 300 
The heat d dwindled gradually under the two Charleses, till it 
was reduced into whiskers, and became extmet in the reign of 
James II, as if its fataJily had been connected mth that of 
the house of Stuart 

The hair has in all ages been an endless topic for the dccla> 
mation of the moralist, and the favourite object of fashion 
If the heau moHde woie their hair luxuriant, or their wig 
enormous, the preachers, in Charles the- Second’s reign, in- 
stantly were seen in the pulpit with their hair cut shorter, 
and their seimon longer, in consequence , respect was, how-' 
ever, paid by the world to the size of the wig, in spite of the 
hair-cutter in the pulpit Our judges, and till lately our 
physicians, well knew itf mag'cal effect In the reign of 
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Charles II the hair-drcss of the ladies was wery elaborate , 
it was not only curled and frizzled witb the nicest art, but 
set off with certain artificial curls, then too emphatically 
Knoivn by the pathetic terms of heart’hredf^ers and toie- 
hcls So late as William and Mary, lads, and even children, 
wore wigs , and if they had not wigs, they curled their hair 
to resemble tins fashionable ornament Women then were 
the hair-dressors 

There are flagrant follies m fashion which must be endured 
while tlie> reign, and which never appear ndiculons till they 
are out of fasliion In the reign of Henry III of France, they 
could not exist without an abundant use of comfits All the 
w orld, tlie grave and the ga\ , earned m their pockets a comfit- 
hox, as we do snuff-boxes They used them even on the most 
solemn occasions , when the Duke of GuibC was shot at Blots, 
he was found with his comfit-box in his hand — Fasluons in- 
deed have been earned to so extra\ agant a length, as to have 
become a public ofience, and to have required the mtcrfcrence 
of government Short and tight breeches were so much the 
rage in France, that Charles V was compeUed to bamsh this 
disgusting inode by edicts, which may be found m Mezerai 
An Italian author of the fifteenth century supposes an Italian 
traveller of nice modesty would not pass through France, 
that he might not be olfonded by seeing men whose clothes 
rather exposed their nakedness than hid it The very same 
fashion was the complaint m the remoter period of our 
Chaucer, in his Parson’s Tale 

In the reign of our Elizabeth the reierso of all this took 
place , then the mode of enormous breeches was pushed to a 
most laughable excess The beaux of that day stufied out 
their brooches with rags, feathers, and other light matters, 
till they brought them out to an enormous size They resem- 
bled woolsacks, and m a pubhc spectacle they were obliged to 
raise scaffolds for the teats of these ponderous beaux To 
accord with this fantastical taste, the ladies invented Largo 
hoop farthmgales , two Io\ers aside could sunly never ha\e 
taken one another by the hand In a precedmg reign the 
fashion ran on square toes, insomuch tint a proclamation 
was issued that no person should wear shoes above six inches 
square at the toes * Then succeeded piekcd-pomted shoes • 
The nation w as again, in the reign of Elizabeth, put under 
the royal authonty * In that time,” sajs honest John. 
Stow e, “ he w as held the greatest gidlant that had the dec^cti 
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mdi lotKjest « apte) the offence to the eye of the one, and 
hurt unto tlie life of the subject that came by the other — 
this caused her Majestic to male pt'oclamation against them 
both, and to place selected grave citizen i at even/ gate, to cut 
the iitffes, and hreale the lapias' points of all passengers 
that exceeded a jeard in length of their rapiers, and a naylo 
of a ycard m dejith of their luffes ” These “ grave citizens," 
at e\eiygate cutting the lufls and breahing the rapiers, must 
doubtless have encountered in their ludicrous employment 
some stubboin oiiposition, but this legulation was, in the 
spirit of that age, despotic and effectual Paul, the Emperor 
of Russia, one day ordered the soldiers to stop ei ery passengCT > 
who wore pantaloons, and with their hangers to cut off, upon 
the leg, the offendmg part of these superfluous breeches , so 
that a man’s legs depended greatly on the adroitness and 
humanity of a Euss or a Cossack , however this war against 
pantaloons was very successful, and obtained a complete . 
triumph in favour of the hecches in the coume of the week 

A shameful o\tra\agance in dress has been a most vene- 
rable folly In the reign of Eichard II their dress was 
sumptuous beyond belief Sir John Arundel had a change of 
no less than fifty-two new suits of cloth of gold tissue The 
prelates indulged in all the ostentatious luxuiy of dress 
Chaucer says, they had “ chaunge of clothing cvene daie " 
Erantomo records of Elizabeth, Queen of Philip II of Spam, 
that she never wore a gown twice , this was told him by her 
majestj ’s own tailleur, who from a poor man soon became as 
rich as any one he knew Oui own Elizabeth left no less 
than three thousand different habits in her nardrobe when 
she died She ^^as possessed of the dresses of all countries 

The catholic religion has o\er considered the pomp of the 
clencal habit ns not the slightest part of its religious ceic- 
inonies , then devotion is ad&essed to the eye of the people 
In the reign of our catholic Queen Haiy, the dress of a pnest 
was costly mdeed, and the sarcastic and good-humoured 
Puller gives, m his Worthies, the will of a pnest, to show 
the wardiobe of men of his order, and desires that the pnest - 
may not be jeeied for the gallantly of his splendid appaiel 
He bequeaths to vanous parish churches and persons, “ My 
vestment of enmson satin — my vestment of crimson velvet 
— my stole and lonon sot with pearl — ^my black goini faced 
with taffeta,” &c 

Chaucer has nunutely detailed in “The Persone’s Tale** 
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the grotesque and the costly fashions of lus day , and the 
siniphcity of the venerable satirist will interest the antiquary 
and the philosopher Much, and curiously, has his caustic 
seventj’- or lenient humour descanted on the “ moche super- 
lluitec,” and “vast of cloth m vanitee,” as well as, “the 
disordinate scautnesse ” In the spirit of the good old times, 
he calculates “ the coste of the embroudmg or embroidering , 
ondenting or barring , oundmg or u avy , paling or imitating 
pales , and vnnding or bending , the costlewe furring in the 
gouncs , so much pounsoning of chescl to maken holes (that 
IS, punched with a bodlan) , so moche dagging of shores 
(cutting into shps) , with the supeiflmtcc m length of the 
gounes trailing in the dong and in the myre, on horse and 
eke on foot, as uel of man as of woman — that all thilke 
ti*aihng,” he venly believes, which wastes, consumes, wears 
threadbaie, and is rotten with dung, are all to the damage 
of “the pool folk,” who might be clothed only out of the 
ilounecs and draggle-tails of these childien of vanity But 
then his Parson is not less bitter against “ the hornblo dis- 
ordinnt scautnesse of clothing,” and \ery copiously ho de- 
seiibcs, though perhaps in tenns and with a humour too 
coarse for me to transenbe, the consequences of these veiy 
tight dresses Of these persons, among other offensive mat- 
ters, he secs “the buttokkes behind, as if they were the 
hinder part of a sheap, in the ful of the mono ” He notices 
one of the most grotesque modes, the wearing a parti-coloured 
dress, one stocking part white and part red, so that they 
looked as if they had been flayed Or w hitc and blue, or 
white and black, or black and red, this lanety of colours 
gal 0 an appearance to their members of St Anthony’s fire, 
or cancer, oi other mischance I 

The modes of dress dunng the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were so various and ridiculous, that they afibrded 
peipctual food for the eager satirist 

The conquests of Edward III introduced the French 
fishions into England , and the Scotch adopted them by their 
alliance with the Ficuch court, and close intercourse with 
that nation 

'VTahingham dates the introduction of French iashions 
among us from the taking of Calais in 1317 , Wt we appear 
lo haa e possessed such a rage for mutation in dress, that an 
English beau was actually a fantastical compound of ^1 the 
fashions m Europe, and even Asia, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
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In Chaucer’s tiaio, the prevalence of French fashions was a 
common topic with our satirist,' and he notices the affecta- 
tion of our female citizens in speaking the French langpuage, 
a stroke of satire which, after four centuries, is not obsolete, 
if applied to their faulty pronunciation In the prologue to 
the Prioressc, Chaucer has these humorous Imes — 

Entew-ned inter voice foil seemly. 

And French she spake full feteonsly, 

After the Scale of Stratford ai Bowe 
The Preach of Pant was to her nntnowe 

A beau of the leign of Henry IV has been made out, by 
the laborious Heniy Tlicy wore then long-pointed shoes to 
such an immoderate length, that they could not walk till 
they were fastened to their knees with chams Luxury im- 
proving on this ridiculous mode, these chains the English 
lienu of the fourteenth centuiy had made of gold and silver , 
but the grotesque fashion did not finish here, for the tops of 
their shoes were carved in the manner of a church wmdow 
The ladies of that penod were not less fantastical 

The wild variety of dresses worn in the reign of Henry 
VIII 13 alluded to in a prmt of a naked Englishman holding 
a piece of cloth hanging on his light arm, and a pair of 
shears in his left hand It was mvented by Andrew Borde, 
a learned wit of those days The prmt bears the following 
mscription — 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here^ 

Xlnsing in my mind, what rayment I shall were , 

For now I ivill were this, and now I will were that, 

And now I will were whatl cannot tell what 

At a lower period, about the reign of Elizabeth, we are 
presented with a curious pictuie ofta man of fashion by Put- 
tenham, in his “ Arte of Poetry,” p 250 This author was 
a travelled courtier, and has mterspersed his curious work 
ivith many lively anecdotes of the times This is his fantas- 
tical beau m the reign of Ehzabeth “May it not seeme 
enough for a courtier to know how to weate a feather 
and set Jits cappe afiaunt, his chava en echarpe, a 
'straight bushin, al Fnglese, a loose a la Turguesque, the 
nape alia Spamola, the breech h la Frangoise, and, by 
twentie maner of new-fashioned garments, to disguise his 
body and his face with as many countenances, whereof it 
seenyi* thar? be many that make a veiy arte and studie, who 
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can sTicwo Inmselfe most fine, I will not say most foobsli or 
ridiculous ” So that a beau of those times wore in the samR 
dress n grotesque mi'^tuie of all tho fashions in the world 
About the same period tho ion ran in a different course in 
Fiance There, fashion consisted in an affected negligence ot 
dress , for Monfeugne honcstlj' laments, in Book i Cap 26 — 
“I have never yet been apt to imitate tlie negligent garb 
which 18 yet observable among the yoitng men of our time , 
to wear my cloah on one shouldei , my bonnet on one side, and 
one stocking in something more dtsordei than the other, meant 
to express a manly disdain of such exotic ornaments, and a 
contempt of art ” 

The iashions of the Elizabethan age have been chronicled 
by honest John Stowe Stowo was originally a tailor, and 
when he laid doivn the shears, and took up the pen, the taste 
and curiosity for dress was still retaiucd He is tho giave 
chronicler of matters not grave The chronology of ruf&, 
and tufted taffetas, the revolution of steel polnn^-sticks, 
instead of bone or wood, used by the laundresses , the invasion 
of shoe-buckles, and the total rout of shoe-roses , that grand 
adventure of a certain Flemish lady, who introduced the art 
of starching the ruffs with a yellow tinge into Bntam while 
Mrs jrontague emulated her in the royal favour, by pre- 
senting her highness the queen with a pair of black silk 
stockings, instead of her cloth hose, which her majesty now 
for ever rejected , tho heroic achievements of the Bight 
Honourable Edward de Vcie, Earl of Oxford, who first 
brought from Italy the whole mjstery and craft of per- 
fumery , and costly washes , and among other pleasant things 
besides, a perfumed jerkm, a pair of perfumed gloves tnmmed 
with roses, in which the queen took such delight, that sho 
was actually pictured with those gloves on her royal hands, 
and for many years after the scent was called tho Earl of 
Oxford’s Perfume These, and occurrences os memorable, 
receive a pleasant kind of historical pomp in the important, 
and not incurious, narrative of the antiquary and the tailor 
The toilet of Ehzabeth was indeed an altar of devotion, of 
which she was tho idol, and all her ministers were her vota- 
ries . it was the reign of coquetry, and the golden age of 
inilhncry ’ But for grace and elegance they had not the 
slightest feeling* There is a pnnt by Yertue, of Queen 
Ehrabfcth going in a procession to Lord Hunsdon This pro- 
cession IS led by' Lady Hunsdon, who no doubt was tho 
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leader likemse of the fashion , but it is impossible, ivitli our 
ideas of grace and comfort, not to commiserate this unfortunate 
lady, whose standiiig-up uiic lufF, riMiig above her head, 

. whose stays, or bodice, so long-waisted as to reach to lier 
knees , and the circumference of lier large hoop fai thingale, 
whicli seems to enclose hei in a capacious tub , mark her out 
as ono of the most pitiable mart_j rs of ancient modes The 
amoious Sir Walter I’aleigh must have found some'of the 
m lids of honoui the most impregnable foi tification Ins gallant 
spirit eier assailed a coup de main was impossible 

I shall transciibe fiom old Stowe a few extracts, wlucliiuay 
amuse the reader — 

“ In the second 3 eero of Queen Elizabeth, 1560, her 
woman, Mistns Montague, piesented her majestie foi anew 
yeeie’s gift, ‘x patio of hl-ack, hmt sill, stockings, the which, 
aftei a few days’ wearing, pleased her highness so well, that 
she sent foi Mistns Montague, and asked her where she had 
them, and if she could help hei to any more , who aiisu ered, 
sajingi ‘I made them vei}' carefull}'- of purpose only for your ' 
majestic, and seeing these please you so well, I will presently ‘ 
sot moie in hand ’ ‘ Do so (quoth the quecne), for indeed 1 
like silk stockings so well, hccattse Iheg ato pleasant, fine, and 
delicate, that henceforth I loill loeai no more cioin stock- 
UTQS ’ — and from that time unto her death the queene never 
wore any moie cloth hose, hut only silke stockings , for you 
shall understand that King Henr\' the Bight did wearo onely 
cloath hose, or hose cut out of ell-bioade taffety, or that by 
gp’pot chance there came a pair of Spanish silk stockings from 
Spam King Edwaid the Sixt had apagie of long Spanish 
silk stockings sent him for a gieat picsent — ^Dukes’ 
daughtcre then wore gownes of satten of Bndges (Bruges) 
upon solemn dayes Cushens, and window pillows of vdvet 
and damaske, formerly only princely furniture, now bo very 
plenteous in most citizens’ houses ” 

“ Milloners or haberdashers had not then any gloves iwi- 
hoydered, or trimmed with gold, or silkc, neither gold nor 
imbroydered girdles and hangers, neither could ^vsgmake any 
coitly wash or pci fume, until about the fifteenth yeere of the 
quteiie, the Right Honourable Edward do Yere, Earl of 
Oxford, came from Italy, and bi ought with liim gloves, swe6te 
bngges, a peifumed leather jerkin, and other pleasant things, 
and that yeere the queene had a pair of perfumed gleves 
trimmed only with four tufies, or j oses of coloured silk The 
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queeno loot buoIi plcnsurc in tlioso fflovos, tliat sho was 
pictured ivith thooo glo\cs upon her handcs, and foi many 
3 cars after it was called * The JSarl of Osfo^ d's pofumo ’ ” 

In such a ohronologj' of fashions, an e\ent not loss impor- 
tant surely was the origin of starching, and here we lind it 
tic.iled with the utmost historical dignity 

“ 111 the jeai 15b4>, Lli^tris Dinghen Van den Placso, borne 
at Trencn in Fhunders, daughter to a ivotblupfull Itnight of ' 
tint province, with her hu&band, came to London for their 
hettci safeties and there professed hei self a wherein 

she ovcelled, unto whom her owne nation picsentty rcpaiicd, 
and payed her very hbcrallv for her w'oikc Some very few 
of the best and most cuiious wives of that time, observing 
the neatness and delicacy of the Dutch foi tohitenessc aiid 
tine wearing of linen, made them canibnehe i iiffs, and sent 
them to Mistns Dinghen to starch, and after awhile they made 
them ruffes of lawn, which was at that time a stuff most 
strange, and wondcrfull, and thereupon rose a geneial seoffe 
or hy-word, that shortlj they would make ntjfs of a spider's 
wel, and then thoj began to send their daughters and nearest 
kinswomen to ilistns Dinghen to fcarn how to staiche, her 
nsuall price was at that time, foure oi five pound, to teach 
them how' to starch, and twenty shilhngs how to seeth 
starch ” 

Thus Italy, Holland, and France supplied us mth fi‘ihions 
and refinements But m those days there w'crc, as I have 
shoini from Puttenlnm, as extravagant dressers as any of 
their present supposed degenerate descendant* Stow e aflords 
us another cunous extract “ Divers noble personages made 
them ritjpes, a full quaiter of a ycard deepe, and two Icngftho 
in one ruffe Thisj^w^wn in London was called the French 
fashion, but w hen Englishmen came to Paris, French 
knew it not, and in donsion called it the Fngltsh monster ” 
An exact parallel this of many of our own Paiisian modes in 
the present day 

This was the golden poiiod of cosmetics The bcaiix of 
that day, it is evident used the abominable art of painting 
then faces as well as the women Our old comedies abound 
with perpetual allusions to oils, tinctures, quintessences, 
pomahims, perfumes, paint white and red, &c One of their 
jirimc cosmetics w as a frequent use of the lath, and the appli- 
cation of iri«c Stiaitt quotes from an old 3dS a recipe to 
make the face of a beautiful red colour The person was to ho 
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m a bath that he might perspire, and afterwards wash his face 
with wine, and “ so should be both faire and roddy ” Ih. Mr. 
Lodge’s “Illustrations of British History,” the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who had the keeping of the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots, complains of the cvpenses of the queen for 
hatinng in tetne, and requires a furtlier allowance A learned 
Scotch professor informed me that tihile wine was used for 
these purpose*! They also made a bath of milk Elder 
beauties lathed in tome, to get rid of their wrinkles , and Mr- 
haps not mthout reason, \\ me being a great astungent. Un- 
imiilded beauties lathed in milk, to preserve the softness and 
sleekness of the skin Our venerable beauties of the Eliza* 
bethan nge n ore initiated coquettes , and the m 3 steries of 
their toilet might be worth unveiling 
The reign of Cliarles II was the dominion of Ercnch 
fashions In some respects the taste was a little hghtcr, but 
the moral effect of dress, and w Inch no doubt it has, was 
much worse The dress was \ery inflainmaioiy , and the 
niidit}' of the beauties of the portrait-painter, Sir Peter Lely, 
nas been obsen eel The queen of Charles II exposed her 
breast and shoulders without even the gloss of the lightest 
gauze , and the tucker, instead of standing up on her bosom, 
is with licentious boldness turned down, and lies upon her 
stays This custom of banngthe bosom was much exclaimed 
against by the authors of that age That honest divine, 
Bichnrd Baxter, wrote a preface to a book, entitled, "A just 
and seasonable reprehension of naked breasts and shoulders," 
In 1672 a book was published, entitled, “ New instructions 
unto youth for their behaviour, and also a discourse upon some 
innovations of habits and dressing , against poicdenng of hair, 
naked breasts, Hack spots (or patches), and other unseemly 
customs” A whimsical fashion now' prevailed among the 
ladies, of strangely ornamenting their faces with aoundnnee 
of black patches cut into grotesque forms, such as a coach and 
horses, owls, lings, suns, moons, ci owns, cross and crosslets. 
The author has. prefixed two ladies' heads, the one represent* 
ing Vittue, and the other Vice Vvlue is a lady modestly 
habited, w ith a black velvet hood, and a plain white kerchief 
on her neck, with a bolder Fice wears no handkerchief, her 
stays cut low', so that they dispkj' great part of the breasts, 
and a variety of fantastical patches on her face 
The innovations of fashions in the reign of Charles II were 
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watched with a jealous eye by the remains of those strict 
puntaus, who now could only pour out their bile m such 
solemn admonitions They affected all jiosbiblc plainne'ss and 
sanctity Wlien com tiers wore monstious wigs, they cut 
their hair short , when they adopted hats with broad jilumes, 
they clapped on round black caps, and screwed up their pale 
religious ihees , and when shoe-buckles were revived, thej v/ore 
strings The sublime Milton, peihaps, evulted in his intro^ 
pidity of still wearing latchcts • The Tatlcr ridicules Sir 
William Wliitelocke for Ins singularity in still affecting them. 
“Thou dear Will Shocsfi my, how shall I draw thee ? Thou 
dear outside, ivill you be combing your mg, plaj ii^ with your 
box, or picking your teeth ?” «S!C Wigs and smt^ boxes were 
then the ri^c Steele’s own wig, it is recorded, made .it one 
time a considerable part of his annual expenditure His 
large black penwig cost him, even at that day, no less than 
fortj guineas 1 — We wear nothing at present m this degree of 
extravagance Hut such a wig was the idol of fashion, and 
they wore performing perpetually their woiship wutli iiiGnitc 
self-complacency , combing their wigs in public w'as then the 
very spnit of giillantry and rank The hero of Richardson, 
youthful and elegant as he wished him to bo, is repicseiited 
waiting at an assignation, and describing his suffenngs in bad 
weather by lamenting that “his tug and his linen were 
drip_ ing with the hoar frost dissolving on them ” Even 
Betty, Clanssa’s lidy’s-maid, is described as “tapping 
on h er snuf-bov,’' and fi equontly taking snirff" At this time 
nothing was bO monstrous ns the he id-dresscs of the ladies 
in Queen Anne’s reign they formed a kind of edifice of three 
stones high , and a fashionable lady of that day much resem- 
bles the mythological figure of Oj bcle, the mother of the 
gods, with thice towers on her head * 

It 16 not worth noticing the changes in fashion, unless to 
ndirulc them However, there are borne who find amuse 
ment in these records of lusunous idleness , these thousand 
and one follies ! Modern fashions, till, very lately, a purer 
taste has obtained among our females, were genonillj' mere 
copies of obsolete ones, and rarely onginally fantastical The 
dress of some of our beauv will only be known m a few' years 

* It consisted of three borders of Hoc of different depths, set one above 
the other, and was called aFonlanije, from its inventor, Madcmoisdle 
Font Angc, a lady of the Court of Jionis SIT 
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lienee by tbeir eancatxires In 1751 the dress of a dandy is 
desenbed m the Inspector A hlach velvet coat, xiyxeen and 
silver waistcoat, yellow velvet breeches, and hhie stoclongs 
This too was the sera of lilach silk breeches , an cxtiaordinary 
novelty against which “some frowsy people attempted to raito 
up vfoxsted in emulation ” A satirical writer has desenbed & 
buck about foity years ago,* one could haidly have suspected 
such a gentleman to have been one of om contemporanes 
“A coat of light giecn, with sleeves too small for the arms, 
and buttons too big for the sleeves , a pair of Manchestei 
fine stuff breeches, without money m the pockets , clouded 
silk stockings, but no legs , a club of hau behind laiger than 
the head that caines it , a hat of the size of sixpence on a 
block not worth a fai thing ” 

As thib article may probably ariest the volatile eyes of my 
fair readers, let me be peimitted to fehcitate them on their 
improvement in elegance in the forms of their diess , and the 
taste and Icnowledge of ait which they frequently exhibit 
But let mo remind them that there are universal principles of 
beauty in dress mdependent of all fasluons Tacitus lemaiks 
of Poppea, the consort of Neio, that she concealed a pax t of 
her face , to the end that, the imagination having fuller play 
by iriitatmg cunosity, they might think highei of hei beauty 
than if the whole of her lace had been exposed The senti- 
ment IS beautifully expiessed by Tasso, and it wiU not be 
difficult to lemember it — 

“ITon copre sue beliezze, e non I’espose ” 

I conclude by a poem, written in my youth, not only be- 
cause the late Sii Walter Scott once repeated some ot the 
lines, from memory, to remind me of it, and has preserved it 
in “ The English Minstielsy,” but also as a memonol of some 
fashions which have beeome extinct in my own days 

STANZAS 

Annasssm lo ixuba, sKiBEATma nan >oi so VAmi, to pownnn, ob so 

, OAHE, BUT TO BETlCEAI IMO TUB COIWiar 

Ab, Laura I qnit the noisy toim. 

And Fashiok’s persecuting reign 

Health wanders on the breezy down, 

And Science on the silent plain 


• This was written in 1790 
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Hov long from Art’s reflected Lncs 
Sbalt thou a miratc charm rcccivcl 
Believe, mv fur I the futhful muse, 

They spoil the blush thej cannot give 

• 

Must ruthless art, mlh tortuous steel, 

Thy artless loelwsof gold deface, 

In serpent folds their charms conceal, 

And spoil, at every touch, a grace 

Too sueet thy vouth’s enchanting bloom 
To waste on midnight’s sordid crcirs 
Let wnnklcd age the night conbumc, 

For ago has but its hoards to lose 

Sacred to loao and sweet repose, 

Behold that trcllis’d bower is nigh 1 
That bower the verdant walls cnelusi^ 

Safe from iiursuing Scandal’s eve 

There, as in every lock of gold 
Some flower of pleasing hue I weave, 

A goddess shall the must, behold. 

And many a \otivc sigh shall heave* 

So the rude Tartar’s holv nte 
A feeble wort vi. once arrav d , 

Then trembled in th it mortal’s sight. 

And own’d MMMi the power he jiade.* 


A SENATE OF JESUITS 

I 2 T IV book cnbtlcil “ Interots et Maxnnes des Princes ct des 
Etots Souvenuns, pir 31 lo due de Eohnn , Cologne, 1600,” 
an nnecdote is. recorded concerning the Jesuits, wbicli neither 
Puffendorf nor Vertot has noticed m liis lii^torv 

\Yhen Sigisniond, king of Sweden, ms elected king of 
Poland he made a treaty with the states of Sweden, by 
nluch ho obliged hiinsell to pits everj fifth veir in that 
kingdom his w “in. w itli the Ottoman court, n itli AIus- 
coa V , and Tartar> , compelled to remain in Pol uid to cueoimtcr 
these powerful enemies, during fifteen veirs he filled in 
accomplishing lus piomise To remedy tins m some shape, 
b\ the advice of the Jesuits, who had gained an ascendancy 
o\ cr him, he created a senate to reside at Stockholm, composed 

* The Z^irtr, or Uod of too T"rlar5, is ccnip^scfl of such frail mat'ri'ls 
as mere luorl-’lity, contrived, however, byihe power cf pmctciaft, to 
appear immortal, the it cwv'wan 0 / Lattas never failing* 
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of forty cliosen Jesuits He picsented them with letters- 
patent, and invested them ivith the io>nl nuthontv 

While this senate of Jesuits was at Dantric, waiting for a 
fair wind to set sail for Stodvholm, he published an edict, 
that the Sn odes should receive them as his omi royal person 
A public council was immediately held Charles, the uncle 
of Sigismond, the prelates, and the loids, resolved to prepare 
for them a splendid and magnificent entry 

But in a private council, they came to a cry contraiy resolu- 
tions for the prince said, he could not heir that a senate of 

{ iriests should command, in preference to all the pnnees and 
ords, natives of the countr} All the o^^hers agreed with him 
in rejecting this holj senate The archbishop rose, and said, 

“ Since Sigismond has disdained to be our king w o also must 
not acknowledge him ns such, and from this moment wo 
should no longer consider ourselves ns his subicets Uis 
authority is tn stiipetiso, because he has bestowed it on the 
Jesuits who form this senate The people have not ydt 
acknowledged them In this interval of lesigiiation on the 
one Bide, and assumption on the other, I absoh c you all of 
the fidelity the king ma^ claim from you as his Sw cdish sub- 
jects ’* The prince of Bithjnm addressing himself to Prince 
Charles, uncle of the king, said, “ I ow'ii no other king than 
you , and I behove jou are now obliged to rccenc us as 'vour 
afFcctionato subjects, and to assist us to hunt these vermin 
from the state " All the others joined him, and acknowledged 
Charles as their lawful monarch 
Having resolved to keep then declaration for some time 
secict, tliey dehbciatcd in what manner they were to receive 
and to precede this senate in their entrj into the harbour, 
who were now on board a gieat galleon, which had anchored 
two leagues from Stockholm, that they might enter more 
magnificently in the night, when the fireworks they had pro- , 
pared would appear to the gieatest advantage About the 
time of their reception, Pnnee Chailcs, accompanied by 
twenty-five or thirty vessels, appeared before this senate. 
Wheeling about, and foiming a caracol of ships, they dis- 
charged a volley, and emptied all their cannon on the galleon 
heanng this senate, w’liich had its sides pierced throng wuth 
the balls The galleon immediately filled with water and 
Bunk, without one of the unfortunate Jesuits being assisted * 
on the contraiy, their assailants cried to them that this was 
the time to perform some miracle, such as they w’oro aocus- 
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tomcd to do m India and Japan , and if they chose, they 
could walk on the waters 1 

The report of the cannon, and the smoke which the 
pow’dcr occasioned pre^ ented cither the cncs or the submer- 
sion of the holy fathers from being obser\ed and as if they 
were conducting the senate to the town Chirles entered 
tnumpliantly , went into the church, where they sung Te 
JDeum , and to conclude the night, he partook of the enter- 
tainment 'which had been prepared for this ill-fated senate 

The Jesuits of the city of Stockholm ha\ ing come, about 
midmght, to pay their respects to the Fathers, perceived 
their loss They dii ectly posted up placm ds of excommuni- 
cation against Charles and his adherents, who had caused the 
senate of Jesuits to perish They urged the people to rebel , 
but they w ere soon expelled the city, and Charles made a 
public profession oi Lutheranism 

Sigismond, King of Poland, began a war wnth Cliarlcs in 
1601, which lasted two jears Disturbed by the iniasioiisof 
the Tartars, the Muscontes, and the Cossacs, a truce was 
concluded , but Sigismond lost both his crowns, by his bigoted 
attachment to Koman Catholicism 


THE LOVER’S HEART 

The following tale, recorded in the Historical Memoirs of 
Champagne, by Bougier, has been a favourite narratiic with 
the old romance writers , and the pnncipal incident, however 
objectionable, has been displayed in seieral modem poems 

Howell, in liis “ Familiar Letters,” in one addressed to Ben 
Jonson, recommends it to linn as a subject “ which peradven- 
ture you may make use of m your wa\ ,” and concludes by 
saying “ in my opinion, which vails to yours, this is choice 
and nch stuff for you to put upon j our loom, and make a 
curious web of” 

The Lord do Coucy, vassal to the Count de Champagne, 
was one of the most ncccimpli<«hcd ouths of his time He 
loved, with an excess of passion the lady of the Lord du 
Fayel, who felt a reciprocal affection "With the most poig- 
nant gnef this lady heard from her lover, that he had resoh cd 
to accompanj* the kmg and the Count dc Champagne to tho 
wars of the Holy Land , but she would not oppose his wishes, 
because she hoped that his absence might dissipate the 
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jealousy of her hu&hancl The time of departure having come 
these two lovers parted with sorrows of the most lively 
tenderness Theladj, in quitting her lo^ or, presented him 
with some nngs some diamonds, and with a string that sho 
hid woicn herself of his own Inir, intcriTiti.ed with silk and 
buttons of large pearls, to serve him, according to the fashion 
of those da>8, to tie a magnificent hood which coveicd his 
helmet This ho gratelullj ncccjitcd 

In Palestine, at the siege of Acre, in 11 DI, in gloriously 
ascending the ramparts, he reccncd a wound, which was 
declared nioital lie employed the few moments he had to 
In 0 in writing to the Lady du Fa> el , and he poured forth 
the foil our of his soul He ordered his squire to embalm his 
heart after his death, and to com e^ it to his beloi cd mis- 
tress, with the presents ho had icccived from her hands in 
quittmg her 

The squire, faithful to the dying injunction of his master, 
returned to France, to present the heart and the gifts to the 
lady of DuFajel But when he approached the ensile of 
this lady, he concealed himself in the neighbouring wood,' 
W'atohing some fill ourablc moment to complete Ins promise. 
He had the misfortune to be obsen cd by the husband of this 
lady, who recognised him, and who immcdiiitcl) suspected ho 
came m seal ch of his wife with some message from Ins master 
He threatc.ied to deprive him of Ins life if ho did not diiulgo 
the occasion of his return The squire assured him that his 
master was dead, but Du Fa^ el not behoving it, drew his 
sword on him This man, frightened at the peril in which 
ho found himself, coiifcs!>cd cicrj thing, and put into his 
hands the heart and letter of his master DuFajcl was 
maddened by the fcllest passions, and ho took a wild and 
horrid reiengc Ho oideicd his cook to mince the heart , 
and having mixed it with meat, ho caused a faiouritc ragout, 
w Inch he knew pleased the taste of his w'lfc, to be made, and 
had it served to liei The lady' ate hcirtil> of the dish 
After the repast, Du Fajel inquired of his wile if sho had 
found the ragout according to her taste she nnsw creel him 
that she had found it excellent ‘ It is foi this reason that 
I caused it to he scivcd to you, for it is a kind ol meat which 
you very much liked You have, Madame,” the savage Du 
Fayel continued, “ eaten the heart of the Loid do Couev ” 
But this the lady w ould not believe, till ho show cd lier the 
lettci of her lover, with the string of liis hair, and the dia* 
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monels sho had given him Shuddenng iq the anguish of her 
' sensations, and uiged by the utmost despair, she told him — 
“ It is ti ue that I loved that hcai t, because it merited to be 
loved' foi never could it find its supenoi , and since I have 
eaten of so noble a meat, and that my stomach is the tomb 
of so piecious a hcait, I will take care that nothing of infe- 
rior worth shall ever be mned with it” Gnef and passion 
choked her uttorantc She retired to her chamber she 
closed the door for cvei , and refusing to accept of consolation 
or food, the amiable vietim c\pired on the fourth day. 


THE HISTORY OF GLOVES. 

The present learned and cunous dissertation is compiled from 
the papers of an ingenious antiquary, from the “ Present State 
of the Eepublic of Letters,” vol s p 2S9 * 

The antiqmty of this part of dress will form our firet m- 
quiiy, and wo shall then show its various uses in the 
several ages of the world 

It has been imagined that gloves arc noticed in the lOSth 
Psalm, where the loyal piophet declares, he will cast his shoo 
over Edom , aud still farther back, supposmg them to bo 
used in the times of the Judges, Euth iv 7, where the custom 
is noticed of a man taking oft lus shoe and giving it to his 
neighbour, as a pledge for redeemmg or ex.ehanging anything 
The word in these two texts, usually translated shoo by the 
Chaldee paraphrast, in the latter is rendered gloio Casaubon 
IS of opinion that yloves were worn by tho Chaldeans, from 
the word here mentioned being explained in tho Talmud 
Lexicon, the clothing of the hand 

Xenophon gi\ cs a clear and distinct account of gloves. 
Speaking of the manners of the Persians, as a proof of their 
clfeniinacy, ho observes, that, not satisfied with co^cnng their 
head and their feet, they also guarded their hands against the 
cold with thich gloves JJwncr, describing Laertes at work 
in Ins gaifien, represents hun with gloves on his hands^ to 
secure tJiemfrom the thorns Vaiio an ancient wnler, is an 
c\idencc in fi\our of their antiquity among the Eoinans In 
hb 11 cap o5, He Jtc Susticd, bo saj s, that oh\ es gathered 

* In 1S34 \ns pnbhdicd a canons hltlo volamo by Willnninall, “The 
History of the Glove Trade, with the Customs connected with the Glove,” 
xhieh adds some interesting lufomisUon to the present orUclc 
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by tbe nalied hand are preferable to those gathered with 
ffloves AtJieneem speaks of a celebrated glutton who always 
came to table with gloves on his hands, that he might be able 
to handle and eat the meat while hot, and devour more than 
the rest of the company 

These authorities show that the ancients were not strangers 
to the use of gloves, though their use was not common In a 
hot climate to weai gloves implies a considerable degree of 
effemmacy We can more clearly trace the early use of gloves 
in northern than m southern nations When the ancient 
seventy of manners decimed, the use of gloves prevailed 
among the Bomans , but not ivithout some opposition from 
the philosophers Musomtis, a philosopher, who lived at the 
dose of the first century of Christianity, among other mvee- 
tives against the corruption of the age, says, It ts shameful 
that persons in perfect health should clothe their hands and 
feet ivith ^oft and hairy coverings Then convenience, how- 
ever, soon made the use general Phny the younger informs 
us, in his account of his uncle’s journey to Vesuvius, that 
his secretary sat by him ready to write down whatever oc- 
curred remarkable , and that he had gloves on his hands, that 
the coldness of the weather might not impede his business 

In the beginning of the ninth century, the use of gloves 
was become so universal, that even the church thought a 
regulation in that part of dress necessary In the reign d 
Louis le Debonair, the council of Aix oidered that the 
monks should only wear gloves made of sheep-skin 

That tune has made alterations m the form of this, as 
in all other apparel, appears fiom the old pictures and monu- 
ments 

Gloves, beside then original design for a covering of the 
hand, have been employed on several great and solemn occa- 
sions , as in the ceremony of xnvestitui es, in bestowing lands, 
or in conferrmg dignities Givmg possession by the dehvery 
of a glove, prevailed in several parts of Christendom m later 
ages In the year 1002, the bishops of Paderbom and l^on- 
cerco were put mto possession of their sees by receivmg a 
eZore It was thought so essential a part of the episcopal 
habit, that some abbots in Fiance presuramg to wear gloves, 
the council of Poitiers mterposed m the afiair, and forbad 
them the use, on the same prmciple as the nng ond sandals j 
these being peculiar to bishops, who frequently woie them 
nchly adorned with jewels. 
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Favin observes, that the custom of blessing floves at tho 
coronation of tho kings of France, winch still suhs>ists, is a 
remain of the eastern practice of uivestiture liy a qJovo, A 
remarkable instance of this ceremony is recorded The unfor- 
tunate Comadin was deprived of his crown and his life by 
the usurper Mainfroy When having ascended the scaffold, 
the injured prmcc lamenting his hard fate, asserted his right 
to the crown, and, as a token of investiture, threw his gloie 
among tho crowd, intreatmg it might be conveyed to some of 
his i-elatio is, who would revenge his death, — it was taken up 
by a knight, and brought to Feter, king of Aragon, who m 
virtue of this gloie was afterwards crowned at Palermo 
As the delivery of glotes was once a part of the ceremony 
used in givmg possession, so the dcpnving a person of them 
was a mark of diiesting him of his office, and of degradation. 
The Earl of Carlisle, m the reign of Edward the Second, 
impoaohcd of holding a correspondence with the Scots, was 
condemned to die as a traitor Walsingham, relating other 
circumstances of his degradation, says, “His spurs were 
cut off with a hatchet, and his gloves and shoes were taken 
off,” &c 

Another use of glotes was in a duel , he who threw one 
doivn was by this act understood to give defiance, and he who 
took it up to accept the challenge * 

The use of single combat, at first designed only for a tnal 
of innocence, like the ordeals of fire and water, wa^ in suc- 
ceeding ages practised for deciding rights and property. 
Challenging by the glove was continued down to tho reign 
of Elizabeth, as appears by an accomit given by Spelman of 
a duel appointed to bo fought in Tothill Fields, in the j ear 
1671 Tho dispute was concerning some lands in the county 
of Kent The plaintiffs appeared in court, and demanded 
single combat One of them threw down his glove, which 
the other immediately talnng up, earned off on the pomt of 
his sword, and the day of fighting was appointed , this affair 
wa«8, however, adjusted by the queen’s judicious mterference 
The ceremony is still practised of challenging by a glove 
at the coronations of the kmgs of Engkmd, by his majesty’s 

* A still more canons nso for gloves was pivposed by iho STarqnis of 
YTorcostcr, in Ins “Centnty of Invenhon'*,” 165*», it was to mafco them 
wall "knotted silk stnng*, to rgnify anv letter,” or “pinked with tlie 
slpkalict,” that they nught by tins means be subsernent to the piactieo 
of secret correspondence. 
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champion entenng Westminster Hall completely armed and 
mounted 

Chnlleiigtng by the qlote is still in use in some parts of the 
world In Germany, on receiving an affront, to send a glove 
to the offending pai t} is a challenge to a duel 

The 1 ist use ol gloves was for carrying the liatok In 
fonnei times, piinces and other great men took so much 
pleasure in e.irr} ing the hawk on their hand, that some of 
them have chosen to he represented in this attitude "There 
IS a monument of Philip the First of Fnnce, on which he 
IS represented at length, on his tomb, holding a glove m Ins 
hand ~ 

Chambers says that, formerly, judges were forbid to wear 
gloves on the bench No reason is assigned for this pro- 
hibition Oui judges lie under no such restraint , for both 
they and the rest ot the court make no difficulty of receiving 
gloves from the sheriffs, whenever the sc‘»sion oi assize eon- 
liides inthout any one reeening sentenee of death, which is 
called a maiden assize , a custom of great antiquity 

Our cuiious antiquary has preseived n singular anecdote 
concerning ^7o»es Chambers infoims us, that it is not safe 
at present to enter the stables of pnnees ivithout pulling oif 
our gloves He does not tell us in uhat the danger consists, 
but it is an ancient established custom in Germany, that 
whoever enters the stables of a pnnee, oi gieat man, with his 
gloves on his hands, is obliged to forlcit them, oi ledeem 
them hy a fee to the servants The same custom is observed 
in some places at the death of the stag, in which case, if 
the gloves aie not taken off, they are redeemed by money 
given to the huntsmen and keepers The French king never 
iailed of pulhng off one of his gloves on that occasion The 
reason of tins ceiemoiiy seems to be lost 

We meet with the terra glove~moneg in our old records, 
by which is meant, money given to seiVants to buy gloves 
This, piobably, is the oiigin of the phrase giving a pair of 
gloves, to signify making a present for some favour or service 
Gough, in his “ Sepulchral Monuments,” informs us that 
gloves foimed no pait of the female dross till aftei the 
'Reformation * I have seen some as late as the time of Anne 
richly worked and eiiibioidered 

* , Tins 18 an oxtraorduinry misfeiko for so aecnrato on nntiqnory to 
raake lliey occur on mounmcntal efBgies, orlitnsses, in lUntninaied 
manuscripts, i^tmunlly from tUo Paxon ero, ns mny be seen m Strutt’s 
plates to any of his books. 
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Thoro must osis(> in tie Denny family Borac of tlie oldest^ 
glove's e\tant, as appears-by the following glove nneciloto 
At the sale of the Earl of Arran's goods, Apiil Gth, 1759, 
the gloves given by Ilenr^’ YIII to Sn Anthony Denn^ 
were sold for 3S7 17« , those given by James I to Ins son 
Edward Denn}' for 22/ *1? , the initttns given b^ Qncen 
Eh 7 «ibcth to Sir Edward Dcnn 3 ’s lad}, 25/ 4s , all vvlncli 
weie bongbt for Sir Thoma® Dennv, of Ireland, who vvas> 
descended in a direct line from the great Sir Anthony Denny, 
one of the executors of the vviU of Henry VIII. 


KELICS OF SAINTS 

WiTEK Tclics of saints were first introduced, the Tclique-mania 
was universal, they bought and thej sold, and, like other 
collectors, made no scruple to steal them It is entertaining 
to observe the singular ardour and grasping avidity of some, 
to cniicli themselves with these religious mor«els , their littlo 
discernment, the cunou's impositions of the vendor, and the 
good faith and sincerity of the purchaser The pi elate of 
tli6 place sometimes oidained a fast to implore God that 
they might not bo cheated with the robes of saints, which 
ho sometimes purchased foi the hoi}' benefit of the village 
or tow n 

Qmbort de Nogent wrote a treatise on the relics of saints , 
acknowledging that there were many false ones ns well ns 
false legends, he reprobates the inventors of these l}ing 
miracles He wrote his treatise on the occasion of a tooth 
of oui Lord's, by which the monks of St Medard de Soissons 
pretended to opeiotc miracles He asserts that this preten- 
sion IS ns chimerical ns that of several persons, who believed 
they possessed the navel, and other parts less decent, of — 
the bod} of Chnst • 

A monk of Bcigsv inch lias given a historv of the transla- 
tion of St Lewm, a virgm and a martyr her relics were 
bi ought from England to Bergs He collected with religious 
Care the facts from his brethren, c^pcciallv from the conductor 
of tlicse relics from England After the history of the trans- 
lation, and a panegvncof the saint, he relates the miracles 
performed m Elandors since the arnvnl of her relics The 
prev,a’lmg nassion of the times to possess fragments of saints 
i<v wcllm.arked, when the author particularises with a certain 
complacency all the knavish modes they used to carrv off 
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those in question None then objected to this sort of 
rohbeiy, because the gratification of the reigning passion 
had made it worth while to supply the demand 

A monk of Cluny has given a history of the translation of 
the body of St Iiidalece, one of the eailiest Spanish bishops, 
wiitten by order of the abbot of St Juan de la Penna He 
protests he advances nothing but facts having himself seen, 
or learnt from othei witnesses, all he relates It was hot 
difficult for him to be well informed, since it was to the 
monastery of St Juan de la Penna that the holy rchcs were 
transported, and those who brought them were two monks 
of that house Ho has authenticated his minute detail of 
circumstances by giving the names of persons and places ^ 
His account was written for the great festival immediately 
instituted m honour of this translation He informs ud of 
the miraculous manner by which they were so fortunate as 
to discover the body of this bishop, and the diSfeient plans 
they concerted to carry it off He gives the itmerary of 
the two monks who accompanied the holy remains They 
were not a httle cheered in their long journey by visions 
and miracles 

Another has written a history of what he calls the tians- 
lation of the relics of St Majean to the monasteiy of Ville- 
magne Translation is, in iact, only a softened expression 
for the robbery of the lelics of the saint committed by 
two monks, who earned them off secret’y to enrich their 
monastery, and they did not hesitate at any aitifice or he 
to complete their design They thought everything was 
permitted to acquire these fragments of mortality, which 
had now become a biauch of commerce They even re* 
garded their possessors with an hostile eye Such was the 
religious opinion from the ninth to the twelfth century 
Our Canute commissioned his agent at Borne to purchase 
St Augustin's aim foi one hundred talents of silver and 
one of gold, a much greatei sum, observes Granger, than 
the finest statue of -antiquity would have then sold for 

Another monk describes a strange act of devotion, attested 
by several contemporary w liters When the saints did not 
readily comply with the piayers of their votaiies, they flogged 
their relics with rods, m a spirit of impatience which they 
conceived was necessary to make them bend mto comphanoe. 

Theofroy, abbot of Epternac, to raise our admiration, re- 
lates the daily miracles peifoimed by the rehes of saints, iheix 
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nshes, their clothes, or other mortal spoils, and even by tho 
instruments of their martyrdom He inveighs against that 
luxury of ornaments which was indulged under religious pre- 
text “ It IS not to be supposed that the saints are desirous 
of such a profusion of gold and silver They care not that 
ue should raise to them such magnificent churches, to exhibit 
that mgenious order of pillars which shine with gold, nor 
those neh ceilings, nor those altars sparkling with jeuels 
They desu-e not the purple parchment of price for their 
writings, the liquid gold to embelhsh the letters, nor the 
precious stones to decorate their covers, while yon have such 
little care for tho ministers of the altar ” Tlie pious wnter 
has not foigotten htmsclf in this copartnership with the 
sawis 

The Boman church not being able to deny, says Baylc, 
that there have been false relics, which have operated 
miracles, they reply that the good intentions of those be- 
lievers who have recourse to toem obtained from God this 
reward for their good faith 1 In the same spirit, when it 
was shown that two or three bodies of the same saint was 
said to exist m diflercnt places, and tint therefore they all 
could not be authentic, it was answered that they were all 
genuine, for God had multiplied and minculonsly repro- 
duced them for the comfort of the faithful! A curious 
specimen of the intolerance of good sense 

WHien the Beformation was spread m Lithuania, Pnneo 
Eadzivil was so aftccted by it, that he went in person to pay 
the pope all possible honours His holiness on this occasion 
presented him with a precious box of rchcs The prince 
having returned home, some monks entreated permission to 
try the cftects of these rehes on a demoniac, who had hitherto 
resisted every kind of exorcism Thev were brought into tho 
church wath solemn pomp, and deposited on the altar, accom- 
panied by an innumerable crowd After the usual conjura- 
tions, which were unsuccessful, they applied the relics The 
demoniac instantlv recovered The people called out “a 
miracle!" and the pnitce, lifting hi!> hands and eyes to 
hiavea, felt Ins faith confirmed In this transport ol pious 
jov, he ob«crved that a young gentleman, who was keeper of 
this trea<iurc of relics, smiled, and by his motions ridiculed 
the mh-aclc The prince indiguaiitly took our young keeper 
of the relics to task, who, on promise of pardon, gave the 
followang secret intelhycnce concemmg them. In travelling 

TOL i n 
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from Eome ho had lost the hos of relics , and not danng to 
mention it, he had procured a similar one, which he had 
filled with the •small hones of dogs and eats, and other trifles 
Bimilai to what were lost He hoped ho might be forgiven 
for smiling, when he found that such a collection of rubbish - 
was idolized with such pomp, and had even the virtue of 
expelling demons It w it. bj' the aseistaiicc of this bo\ that 
the pimce discoveicd the gioss impositions of the monks and 
the demoniacs, and Ead/ivil afterwaids became a zealous 
Luthemn 

The elector Fiedenc, suinamcd the Wise, was au inde- 
fatigable collector of lelics After his death, one of the 
monks employed by him solicited payment for^eveial parcels 
he had piuchased for oui tone elector, but the times had 
changed > He was advised to give ovei tins business , the 
relics foi which he desiied pavment they wcie vnllmg to 
reimn, that the puce had lallcn consideiably since the 
leformation of Lutliei , and that they would find a lettei' 
mai let in Italy than in German'^ 1 

Oui Heniy III , who was deeply tainted with the Super- 
stition of the age, summoned all the gi cat in the kingdom 
to meet in London Tins summons excited the most 
geneial curiosity, and multitudes appeared The king then 
acquainted them that the great mastei of the Knights 
Templars had sent him a phi.il containing a small portion of 
the pi colons Wood of Ghiist which he had shed upon the 
cross, and attested to le genuine by the seals of the patn- 
aich of Jerusalem and others ! He commanded a procession 
the following day , and the histoiian adds, that though the 
load between St Piul’s and Westminstei Abbey was ver^ 
deep and mirj , the king kept his eyes eonst.nitly fixed dii 
the pbi.il Two monks leceived it, and deposited the phial 
in the abbey, “ which made all England shine w itb glory, 
dedicating it to God and St Edwaid ” 

Loid Heibcit, in Ins Life of Ileniy VIII, notices the 
gi eat fall of the pi ice of i ehes at the dissolution of the 
monasteries “ The respect given to relics, and some pre- 
tended miracles, fell, insomuch, as I find by om records, 
that a piece of St j/indi eld's fntjei (covered only with an 
ounce of silver), being laid to pledge by a monastery for 
forty pounds, was left unredeemed at the dissolution of the 
house, the kmg’s comrnissioneis, who upon sui lender of any 
foundation undertook to pay the debts, refusing to return 
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tho price again ” That is, they did not choose to lepay the 
forty pounds, to receive a piece of the iingei of St Audi ew 
About this time the propeity of relics suddenly sunk to a 
South-sea bubble , foi shortly aftei the artifice of the Eood 
of Grace, at Bosley, in Kent, nas fully opened to the eye ol 
the populace, and a far-famed lelic at Hales, in Gloucester- 
shire, of the blood of Clin'st, was at the same time eshrbited 
It was shown in a phial, and it was believei that none could 
see it who weie m moital sui , and after many tiials usually 
lepeated to the same person, the deluded pilgrims at length 
Avent away fully satisfibd Tins relic iVas the blood of a ducL, 
icnewed every week, and put in a phial , one side was opagae, 
and the other the monk turned either side to 

the pilgrim, as he thought piopei The success of the pil- 
grim depended on the oblations he made , those who weio 
scant}'- in their offerings were the longest to get a siglA ol 
the blood when a man was in despan, he usually became 
generous 1 


PEKPETUAL LAMPS OF THE ANCIENTS 

_Ko 879 of the Spectator relates an anecdote of a peison 
Avho had opened the sepulchre of the famous Bosiciucius 
He discovered n lamp buiniiig, which a statue of clotk-work 
struck into pieces Hence, the disciples of this visional y 
said that ho made use of this method to show “ that he had 
ie-in\ ented the over-burning lamps of the ancients ” 

Many writers have made mention of these wondeiful 
lamps 

It has happened frequently that inquisitive men exami- 
ning with a flambeau ancient scpulcliies which had been just 
opened, the fat and gross vapours kindled as the flambeau 
approached them, to the great astonishment of the spec- 
tatore, who fiequently cried out “ a vniacle This sudden 
inflammation, although veiy natural, has given loom to 
' believe that these flames proceeded from perpetual lamps, 
which some have thought weie placed m the tombs of -tlie 
ancients, and which, they said, were extinguished at the 
inonicnt that these tombs opened, and were penetrated by 
the exteiioi air 

The accounts of the perpetual lamps whieb ancient writers 
'give have occasioned seveial ingenious men to search after 
their composition Licetus, who possessed more erudition 

B 2 
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than love of truth, Ins given two receipts for malting this 
eteraal fire by a preparation of certain minerals More 
credible writers maintain that it is possible to make lamps 
perpetuallj burning, and an oil at once inflammable and 
inconsumable, but Bo^lc, assisted by several erpenments 
made on the air-pump, found that these lights, which have 
been viewed in opening tombs, proceeded from the collision 
of fresh air This reasonable obscnation conciliates all, and 
does not compel us to deny the accounts 
The story of the lamp of Eoslcruclu^, even if it over had 
the slightest foundation, on\y owes its origin to the spinfc of 
party, which at the time would have perbuaded the world 
that Rosiorucius had at least discovered something 

It was reserved for modem discoi cries in chemistry to 
prove that air was not onlj necessary for a medium to the 
existence of the flame, which indeed the air-pump had already 
shown , but also ns a constituent part of the inflammation, 
and without which a body, otherw ise very inflammable in all 
its parts, cannot, howcicr, burn but m its superficies, which 
alone is in contact with the ambient air 


K/lTURAL mODTJCTIONS UrsrMBLIKa ARTIFIOIAL 
COMPOSITIOAS 

SojTF stones arc preserved by the curious, for representing 
distinctly figures traced bj nature alone, and without the aid 
of art 

Pliny mentions an agate, in which appealed, formed b} the 
hand of nature, Apollo amidst the Nine Muses holding a 
harp At Venice another may bo seen, in which is naturally 
formed the perfect figure of a man At Pisa, in the church 
of St John, there is a similar natural production, which re- 
presents ail old hermit in a desert, seated by the side of a 
stream, and who holds in his hands a small bell, as St An- 
thony IS commonly painted In the temple of St Sojihia, at 
Constantinople, there was formerly on a white marble tho 
image of St John the Baptist coicred with the slnn of a 
camel , with this only imperfection, that nature hud given 
but one leg At onna, in the church of St Vital, a cor- 
delier is seen on a dusky stone They found in Italy a 
marble, m which a ciucifivwas so elaborately finished, that 
there appeared the nails, the drops of blood, and tho wounds^ 
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ns peifectly as the most excellent painter could liavo per- 
formed At Sncilbeig, m Goimany, they found m a mine a 
certain lougli metal, on nhicli was seen the figure of a man, 
w’ho earned a child on his hack In Provence they foiCnd m 
a mine a quantity of natural figuies of birds, trees, rats, and 
seriients , and m some places of the western parts of Tor- 
tarj', are seen on divers rocks the figures of camels, horses, 
and sheep Pancirollus, in his Lost Antiquities, attests, that 
m a chuich at Home, a marble perfectly lepresented a pnest 
celebrating moss, and raising the host Paul III conceiving 
that art had been used, scraped the marble to discover wlie- 
thei any painting had been employed but nothing of the 
land was diseoveied “ I have seen,” ivntos a fneiid, “ many 
of these cuiiosities They are ahoays helped out by art In 
myfathei’s house was a gray mai bio chimney-piece, wrhicli 
abounded in portraits, landscapes, «Lc , the greatest part of 
which was made by mj'sclf ” I have m3'self seen a large 
collection^ manj' certainlj' untouched b}' ait One stone ap- 
pears like a perfect cameo of a Mmerva’s head, another 
shows an old man’s head, beautiful as if the hand of Baf- 
faelle had designed it Both these stones aie tiansparent. 
Some exhibit portiaits 

There is preserved in the British Museum a black stone, on 
which natuic has sketched a resemblance of the portrait of 
Chaucer Stones of this kind, possessing a sufficient degieo 
of resemblance, are rare , but art appears not to have been ' 
used Even in plants, we find this sort of rebembhnee 
There is a species of the oichis, where Nature has formed a 
bee, apparently feeding in the bieast of the flowei, wuth so 
much exactness, that it is impossible at a very small distance 
to distinguish the imposition Hence the plant derives its 
name, and is called the Bee-Eioweb Langhorne elegantly 
notices its appearance — 

See on tliat flow’ret’s velvet breast, 

How close tUo busy vagrant lies I 


• One of the most ennous of tbeso natural portraits is tbe enormons 
rock in 'Wales, knoirn os tbe Pitt Stono It is an immense fragment, the 
ontlme bennng a perfect resemblance to tbo proGlo of tbe great statesman 
Tbo frontispiece to Brace’s “Visit to Norway and Sweden” represents an 
island popularly known ns “ Tbo Horseman’s Island,” that takes tbo form 
of a gigaiitio mounted horseman wading tbrongb tbo deep W b Cooke, 
ibo late eminent engraver, amused bimself by depicting a landscape with 
a-nierf-ills and rums, wbiob, when turned on one aide, formed a perfect 
human face 
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His tlnn 'BTonglit plmnc, liiB dow»v liteisl, 

The nmbrosml goltl tlint sviclls liia thiglui 

Pcrlmps Ins fngnnt lond miy bind 
Ills limbs, — Tic’ll set the captive fite— • 

I songlit the I IT ivo m e to find, 

And found tlo Picroni of a bet 

Tho late Jlr Jnclison, of ETccter, wrote to me on tliie 
subject “ This orchis is common near our sca-coists , hut 
instead of being cxnotlj’ hko a unr, tf ts not Itle it at all It 
has a general resemblance to a Jlif^ and In the help of imagi- 
nation maj be supposed to be a llj pitched upon tho tlovrcr 
The mandrake very ficqucntlj has a foikcd root, uhich may 
ho fancied to resemble thighs and legs I ha\ c seen it helped 
out with nails on tho toes ” 

An ingenious botanist, alter leading this ai tide, was so 
kind as to send me ppceimen< of the Jl if orchis, ophri/s mitsci- 
fera, md of tho hce orchis, ophnfi apifeia Then resem- 
blance to these insects u hen in full flow cr is the most perfect 
conccnable they aio distinct plants The poetical eye of 
Langhornc was equally contet and fanciful , and that too of 
Jackson, who diflcicd so positnch JIant controvciMCS 
have been earned oii, from a want of a liltlo more know-' 
ledge, like that of tho nu oichs and the rLT oic/ns, both 
jiartics prove to ho right 

Another cunous ppceimen of the plnjfu] operations of 
naluio IS tho mandrake, a plant, imlecd, T\hen jt is bare of 
leaves, perfectly resembling that of the human form The 
ginseng tree is noticed for the same appearance. Tins object 
the same poet lias noticed — 

' Mark Ilow that rooted luandmko wears 

Ilia human foot, Iiis lininan hands. 

Oft, ns his shapelj form lie rears, 

Aghast the fnghted ploughman stands 

He closes this beautiful fable Tvith tho following stauzf 
not inapposite to the cm ions subject of this article 

Helvetia’s rocks, Sahnna’s wnves, 

Still many n shining pchble hear 
Where nature’s studious hand enaraves 
Tho rERFECXFORM, and leases it there 



THE POEHOAL GAELAKH OF JULIA* 


Htoi Ijas gi\ en a charming descnphon of a present made by 
a lover to liis mistress , a gift which romance has seldom 
equalled for its gallantly, ingenuity, and novelty It w'as 
called the garland of Julia To understand the nature of 
this gift, it will be neccssaij’’ to gi\e the history of the 
pai*ties 

The beautiful Juba d’Angennes w as in the flower of her 
youth and fame, when the celebrated Gustaius, king of 
Sweden, was making w ar in Germany w itli the most splendid 
success Julia expressed her w aim admiration of this hero 
She had Ins portiait placed on her toilet, and took pleasure iii 
declaring that she would have no other loicr than Gustavus 
The Duke de Montaiisiei was howevci, her avowed and 
ardent admirer A short time after the death of Gustavus, 
he sent her, ns a ncw-^eir’s gilt, the poeticai GiniiAKJ) of 
which the following is a description 

Tlie most beautiful flowers weie painted in miniature by an 
eminent aitist, one Robert, on pieces of vellum, all of equal 
dimcnsiuus Under cvei^ flower a space wms left open for a 
madrigal on the subject of the flow'cr there pauited The 
duke solicited the wits of the time to assist in the composition 
of these little poems, resen iiig a considerable nunibci foi the 
cfinsions of his owai amorous muse Under every flower ho 
liad its madrigal wiitten bj N Du Jarry, celcbiatcd for his 
beautiful cahgraphy A decoiatcd frontispiece offered a 
splendid garland compOijcd of dl these tw'enty-mnc llow’ers , 
and on turning the page a cupid is painted to the life These 
were magnificently bound, and enclosed in a bag of rich 
Spanish leather When Julia aw oke on new -year’s day, she 
found this lover’s gift Ijiiig on hei toilet , it was one quite to 
hci t<iste, and successful to the donor’s holies “ 

Of this PoLtic.il Garland, thus formed by the hands of Wit 
and Love, Huct says, “ As 1 had long heard of it, I frequently 
c\pies‘-ed n wish to see it at length the Duchess ol Usez 
giatified me with the sight She locked me in her cabinet 
one afternoon with this garland she then went to the queen, 
and at the close of the e\ cning hberated me I never jiasscd 
a more agreeable afternoon ” 
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One of the prettiest inscnptions of these flowere is the fol- 
lowing, composed for 

XHB TXOI.BT 

Modesto on ma couletir, modesto on mon bCjotit, 

Franche d’amluhon, je me cnclio sons I'Lcrbo , 

Mais, 81 Bur votro front je pnis me voir un jonr, 

La plus linmble dea fleurs sera la pins supcrbe 

Modest my colour, modest is my place, 

Pleased m the grass my lowly form to ludo , 

But mid your tresses might I wind witb grace, 

Tbe bnmblest flower woidd feel the loftiest pride 

The following is some additional information respectmg 
“the Poetical Garland of Julia ” 

At the sale of the library of the Duke de la Valhfere, us 
1784, among its numcious literary curiosities this garland 
appeared It was actuall}' sold foi the extravagant sum of 
14,610 hvres I though in 1770, at Gaignat’s sale, it only cost 
780 livies It IS described to be “ a maiiuscniit on vellum, 
composed of twenty-nine flowers painted by one Bobert, 
under which are inserted madrigals by tanous authors” 
But the Abb6 Eive, the supenutcudent of the Valhere 
library, published in 1779 an inflammatory notice of this 
garland , and as ho and the duke had the ait of appieciating, 
and it has been said making spurious liteiary cunosities, this 
notice was no doubt the occasion of the maniacal price 
In the great French Revolution, this hteraiy curiosity found 
its passage into this country A bookseller offered it for sale', 
at the enormous pnee of 5001 sterhng ! No curious collector 
has been discovered to have purchased this unique , which is 
most lemaikaule foi the extreme folly of the purchaser who 
gave the 14,610 hvres for poetry and pamtuig not always ex- 
quisite The history of the Garland of J uha is a child’s lesson 
for certam lash and inexperienced collectors, who may here 
Loam to do woU by others harm, ' 


TKAOIO AOTOES 

MoKmiBiniT, a Fiench player, was ono of the greatest 
actors of liis time for characters highly 'tragic He died 6f 
the violent efforts he made in lepresentmg Orestes in the 
Andromache of Racine The author oi the “Pamasse 
Reformd ” makes him thus express himself in the shades. 
There is sometlung extremely droll in his lamentations, with 
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s severe raillery oa tlic inconveuicuces. to wluoli tragic actors 
are liable 

“Ab> how sincerel 3 '^ do I wish that tragedies had never 
been invented ’ I might then have been yet in a state capa- 
ble of appearing on the stage , and if should not have 
attmned the glory of sustaining sublime charactere, 1 should 
at least have trifled agreeably, and ha\ e worked oft my spleen 
in laughing • I have wasted my lungs in the violent emotions 
of jealousy, love, and ambition A thousand times have I 
been obliged to force myself to represent more passions than 
Le Bran ever pamted or conceived I saw nij self frequently 
obliged to dart terrible glances , to roll mj’ eyes furiously in 
my bead, like a man insane , to frighten others by extrava- 
gant grimaces , to imprint on my countenance the redness of 
indignation and hatred , to make the paleness of fear and 
surprise succeed each other by turns , to express the transports 
of rage and desp ur , to cry out like a demoniac and conse- 
quently to strain all the paits of raj body to lender my ges- 
tures fitter to accomjiany these diUerent impressions The 
man then who nould know of what I died, let him notask if 
it were of the fe\ei, the diopsj, oi the^gout. but let him 
know that it was of ihc Andromadie ‘ 

The JeSmt Eapm uiforins us, that when Mondory acted 
Herod in the Manainne of Tristan, the spectators quitted the 
theatre mournful and thoughtful, so tendeily were they 
penetrated with the sorrows of the unfortunate heroine * In 
this melancholy pleasure, he sajs, we ha\e a rude incture of 
the strong impressions which were made by the Grecian 
tragedians Mondory indeed felt so pow erfully the character 
he assumed, that it cost him his hfe 

Some readers may recollect the death of Bond, who felt so 
exquisitely the charactei of Lusignan in Zara, which he per- 
sonated when an old man, that Zara, when she addressed him, 
found him dead in his chair 

The assumption of a variety of characters by a person of 
irritable and dehcato nerves, has often a tragical efiect on the 
mental faculties We might draw_up a hst of actobs, who 
have fallen martj rs to their tragic characters Several have 
died on the stage, and, like P.ilraer, usually m the midst of 
some agitated appeal to the feelmgs * 

* Palmer’s death taok place on llio Liverpool stage, August 2, 1798 , he 
was in tho fiftT seicnth ye.ir of his age The death of his wife and his 
sou hid some time before thrown him into a profound melancholy, and on 
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Baton, who was the French Garnclf, had a most elevated 
notion of his profession he nsed to say, that tragic actors 
should be nursed on the lap of queens » ISTor was his vanity 
inferior to his enthusiasm for his profession , for, accoidingto 
liim, the woild might see once in a century a Gcesar, hut that 
it required a thousand 3 ears to produce a Baron / A Tanety 
of anecdotes testify the admirable talents he displayed 
Whenever he meant to compliment the talents or merits of 
distinguished cbaracteis, he always delivered in a pointed 
manner the stnking passages of the play, fixing his eye on 
them An obseriation of his respecting actoi's, is not less 
applicable to poets and to painters “ UiriiES,” said tins 
sublime actor, “may teach us not to laisc the aims above the 
head, but if passtoit canies them, it will be well done, 
PASSION KNOWS MODE THAN AIIT ” 

Betterton, although liis countenance was ruddy and san- 
guine, when he peiformed Hamlet, thiough the violent and 
sudden emotion of amazement and horror at the presence of 
his father’s spectie, instantly turned as white as his neckcloth, 
while Ills whole body seemed to be affected with a strong 
tremoi had his fathei’s appantion actually nsen before him,ho 
could not have been seized with more real agonies This struck 
the spectatois so foicibly, that they felt a shuddering m their 
veins, and participated in the astonishment and the horrorso 
apparent in the actor Davies in his Dramatic Miscellanies - 
lecoids this fact, and in theB.icbaidsoniana,wefindthat tliefirst 
time Booth attempted the ghost when Betteiton acted Ham- 
let, that actoi s look at him struck him with such honor that 
he became disconcerted to such a degree, that he could not 
spealc his pait Here seems no want of evidence of the force 

this occasion lio was •anfortanately “ cast” for the agitatmg jart of “the 
Stranger” He appeared unnsnally moved on uttering the words “there 
IS another and a better world,” in the third act In &e first scene of the 
following not, when he was asked “ Why did you not keep yonr children 
with you? they would haie amused you m many a dreary hour,” he turned 
toreplj — and “for the space of abont ten seconds, be paused as if waitmg 
for the prompter to give him the word” — says Mr Whitheld the actor, 
who was then with him Upon the stage — “then put out his right hand, ns 
if going to take hold of mine It dropt, as if to support his fall, hat it 
had no power , in that mstant he fell, but nOt at full length, lie crouched 
in falling, so tliat his head did not stnke the stage with great violence 
He never breathed after I think I may Vhfaturo to say he died without a 
pang ” It IS one of the most melancholy incidents connected with thcatiical 
history 
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of the ideal presence in this marrellous acting these facts 
might deserve a philosophical investigation 

Lo Kairt, the ihonch actoi, who ictired fr6m the Parisian 
stage, like our Ganiok, coveicd i\ith gloiy and gold, was one 
day congratulated hj a company on the ictiicinont which he 
- w'as preparing to enjoy “ As to glory,” modestly replied this 
actor, “ I do not flatter myself to have acquired much This 
kind of reward is alwaj s disputed by many, and you your- 
selves w ould not allow it, wore I to assume it As to tlie 
money, I have not so much leason to be satisflcd , at the 
Italian Theatre, then shaieis far moie considei able than mine , 
an actor there may get twenty to twenty-five thousand livres, 
and my share amounts at the most to ten oi twelve thousand ” 
“ Uojv ! the devil >” exclaimed a i udo chevalier of the order 
of St Louis, who was present, “ How > the devil • a vile 
stroller is not content with twelve thousand lures annually, 
and 1, who am in the king’s seivice, who sleep upon a cannon 
and lavish my blood for nij' couiitij^ I must consider myself 
ns fortunate in having obtained a pension of one thousand 
livres ” “And do you account ns nothing, sii, the hbeity of 
addressing me thus ?” replied Le Kain, with all the sublimity 
and coiicibcness of an irritated Orosmano 
The memoirs of Mademoiselle Clan on display hei exalted 
feeling of the chnractei of a sublime ncticss, she was of 
opinion, that in common life the truly sublime actor should 
ho a hero, or heroine off the stage “ If I am only a vulgar 
and ordinary woman during twenty hours of the day, what- 
ever cflort I may make, I shall only bo an ordinary and vulgar 
woman in Agnppma or Semiramis, during the lemaining four ” 
In bociety she was nicknamed the Queen of Carthage, 
from her admirable pemomflcation of Dido m a tragedy of 
that name. 


JOCULAE PEEACHERS 

TnrsE preachers, whoso works are excessively rare, form a 
lace unknown to the general readei I shdl bkelch the 
characters of these pious buffoons, before I introduce them to 
Ins acquaintance They as it has been said of Sterne, seemed 
to have wished, eveiy now and then, to have tliiown their 
\\jgs into the faces cf their auditors. 
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These preachers flourished jn the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuncs , we aie therefore to ascribe their extrava- 
gant lULxture of grave admonition w ith fliLctious illustration, 
comic tales which hai o been oocasionall} adopted by tho most 
hcentious imters, and minute and Incly descriptions, to the 
great simplicitj of the times, when tho grossest indeccucy-was 
never concealed under a gentle periplirasis, but everything 
was colled by its name All this i\as enforced by the most 
daring personalities, and seasoned by tho!>o temporary allu- 
sions which neither spared, nor feared even the thiono These 
ancient sermons therefore aie singularh precious, to those 
whoso inquisitive pleasures ai e gratilicd by tracing tho mannets 
of former agers When Henry Stephens, in his apology for 
Herodotus, describes Iho irregularities of the ago, and tho 
minutim of national m inncrt, he cflccta this chiefly by ex- 
tracts from these sermons Their wit is not always tho 
brightest, nor their saliie the most poignant, hut there is 
always that prei ailing ntnietc the age running through 
then Hide eloquence, which interests the rcflc'Ctmg mind 
In a word, thcbc sermons were addressed to the multitude, 
and therefore they show good scii'so and absurdity, fancy 
and puerility , satire and insipidity, extras ag.iiico and truth, 

Oliver Mnillard, a famous cordelier, died in 1502 Tins 
pi eachcr haling pointed some keen traits in hn sermons at 
Louis XI , the irritated moimrth had our cordelier iDformcd 
that he would throw him into the riicr He rephed un- 
daunted, and not forgetting lus satire “ Tho king may do 
as ho chooses , but tdl him that I shall sooner get to para- 
dise by water, than he will arnie by all his post-horses” He 
alluded to travelling by post, which this inoimrcli had lately' 
introduced into Fiance This hold answ cr, it is said, intimi- 
dated Louis it is ccitaiu that Maillaid continued os coura- 
geous and satirical as ever m Ins pulpit 

The following extracts are descriptive of the manners of 
the tunes 

In attackmg rapine and robbery, under the first head ho 
desenhes a kind ol usuiy% which was practised in the days of 
Ben Jonson, and I am told in tho present, as well as in the 
times of Maill ird “ This,” says ho, “ is called a palhatcd 
usury It IS thus When a person is in w ant ol money, he 
goes to a treasurer (a kind of hanker or mci chant), on whom 
lie has an order for 1000 crowms , the tieasui er tells him that 
he mil pay him m a fortmscht’s time, when he is to receive 
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tlie itjoney. The poor man cannot wait Our good treasurer 
tells lum, I mil give jou half in mone}' and half in goods. 
So he passes his goods that are worth 100 ciowns for 200 ” 
Ho theu touches on the bnbes which these treasurers and 
clerks in office took, excu-sing themselves by alleging the little 
pay they otherwise reci i\ ed “ All these practices be sent to 
.the devils 1” cncs Maillard, in thus addrc'-siiig himself to the 
ladies “ it IS for you all this damnation ensues Yes ' yes 1 
you must have rich satins, and girdles of gold out of this 
accursed money "VYlien any one has an} thing to receive 
from the husband, he must make a present to v the mfo of 
some fine gown, or girdle, or ring If j ou ladies and gentle- 
men who are battening on your pleasures, and wear scarlet 
clothes, I behei c if } ou w ere closely put in a good press, we 
should sec the blood of the poor gush out, with which your 
scarlet is dyed ” 

Halliard notices the following curious particulars of the 
mode of cheating vi hade in his times 

Ho IS violent against the apothecaries for their cheats 
“ They mix ginger with cinnamon, w Inch they sell for real 
spices they put their bags ol ginger, pepper, saffron, cin- 
namon, and other drugs in damp cellars, that they may weigh 
heavier, they mix oilavith saffron, to give it a colour, and to 
make it weightier” He does not foiget those tradesmen 
who put w ater in their w ool, and moisten their cloth that it 
may stretch , tavern-keepers, who sophisticate and mingle 
wanes , the butchers, who blow up their meat, and who mix 
hog’s lard with the fat of their meat He terribly declaims 
against those w ho buy w itli a great allowance of measure and 
weight, and then sell wath a small measure and weight, and 
curses those who, when they weigh, press the scales down 
with their finger But it is. time to conclude with Master 
Oh\ er 1 Hib catalogue is, however, by no means exhausted , 
and it may not be amiss to observe, that the present age has 
retained every one of the sins 

. The following extracts are from Menot’s sermons, which 
are written, like Maillard’s, m a barbaious Latin, mixed with 
old French. 

Mbcliacl Mcnot died in 151S I think ho has more wit 
than hlaillard, .and occasionally displays a biilliant imagi- 
nation , w itli the same singiilat mixture of grave declamation 
and farcic.al absurdities Ho is called in the title-page the 
golden-tongned It runs thus, P; cdicatoi is gui hngua aili ea, 
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stia tempcstato nuncitpatus est, Sermones quadt affesimates, cb 
tpso ohm Tm oms declamati Pans, 1625, 8vo 

When ho compires the church with a \ine, ho says, “There 
were once -some Biitons and Englishmen who would 'have 
earned away all France mto then countiy, because tlicy found 
our wine bettei than then beer , but as they well knew that 
they could not always remain in Fiance, noi carry auay 
Fiance into their countiy, they would at least carry with 
them seveial stocks of vines , they^ planted some in England , 
but these stocks soon degenerated, because the soil wa? not 
adapted to them ” Notwithstanding what Menot said in 
1600, and tint ive have tiied so often, we have often flattered 
ourselves that if w'e plant vineyaids, we may have English 
•wine 

The following beautiful figure desciibes those who liio 
neglectful of their aged parents, who had cherished them into 
piosperity “ See the trees flourish and recover then leaves , 
it is their root that has produced all , but when the branches 
are loaded with flowers and with fruits, they yield nothing to 
the root This is an image of those children who piefer thtir 
own amusements, and to game away then foi tunes, than to 
give to then old paients that which they want ” 

He acquaints us with the foUow’ing cncumstances of the 
immorality of that age “ Who has not got a mistress besides 
his wifeP The pool wife eats the Iruits of bitterness, and even 
makes the bed for the mistress ” Oaths were not unfashion* 
able in his day “ Smee the woild has been world, this crime 
was never greater There weie once pillones foi these 
sweaiers , but now this ciime is so common, that the child of 
five yeai s can swear , and even the old dotard of eightj', W'ho 
has only two teeth remaining, can fling out an oath ” 

On the power of the fan sex of his day, ho observes — “ A 
fathei says, my son studies , ho must have a biohopnc, or an 
abbey of 600 livies Then ho ivill have dogs, horses, and 
mistresses, like othcis Another says, I will have my son 
jilaced at court, and have many honourable dignities To 
succeed well, both employ the mediation of women , unhap* 
pily the church and the law aie entirely at their disposal 
We have artful Dalilahs who slieai us close For twelve 
crowns and an ell of velvet given to a woman, you gam the 
worst lawsuit, and the best living ” 

In his last sermon, Menot recapitulates the vanous topics 
he had touched on dunng Lent. This extract presents a 
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curiou*; picture, and a just notion of tLe versatile talents of 
tliccc preachei? 

“llinvetold cc^'lestastics how tliej sliould conduct tlicin- 
sclvcs ; not tli.it thev are ignorant of their duties , but I 
mu*.t c\er repeat to giil«, not to sutler themselves to bo 
dupi'd b.\ tlum I ln\e told thotc ecclcsi.i<;tics that they 
should imitate the lark , if she has ii grain she does not re- 
main idle, but feels hci pIc.isuro in singing, and in singing 
idwavs IS ascendnig to\%aids licaacn So thc\ should not 
ama*!'!, but cle\ itc the hearts of all to fiod, .ind not do is 
the frogs who are ci} mg out da\ and night, and think they 
haic a line thro it, but alw ijs remain fixed in the mud 
‘ I have told the men of ike hue that they should have tho 
qualities of the eigle The first i® that this bird when it 
llies h\os Its eje on the «un, so ill ludges, eoniisellors, and 
attorneifi, in pidgtiig, wiituig aiuj signing should always 
h.iic God belore their ei e« And sieoiidlj , this bird is nevci 
greedy , itwillingU shaits its pre^ with others, so all Iniv- 
jers, who aie rich in crowns after haiiiig had their hills paid, 
should distnluite some to the pool, jiarticularly when they 
are conscious that then money arises Irom then picy 
*‘I h.aic «iK)koii ol the mairiagc slate, but all that I have 
said has boon disrcgirded bec those wretches who break the 
liymeneal chains, and abandon their wiies* thc\ pn«s their 
hohdais oat of their paiishc-, because if thej remained at 
home the\ must h uo joined tluir wives atchuich , tliev liked 
their prostitutes better, and it will be so ovei> daj m tho 
year! I would ns well dine with a Jew or a heictic, as, with 
them 'What an infected place 15 this ' Misti ess Luhncity 
has taken possession of the w hole citj , look in ev ery corner, 
and 1 ouTl be convinced 

“ For 1 ou mai rird icomni / If yon ha\ e hoard the night- 
ingale’s song, jou must know that she sings during thiee 
months, and that she is silent when slio has j oung ones So 
thcie IS a time in winch jou may sing and take jour ple.a- 
sures in the niamage st.atc, and another to watch youi chil- 
dren Don’t damn joui selves for them, and romcmbei it 
would 1)0 better to see them drowned than damned 

“As to widoits, I observe, that the tuitlc withdiavvs and 
sighs in the woods, whenever she has lost hei companion , so 
must the) iclire into the wood of the cross, and having lost 
their temporal husband, take no other but Jesus Chiist 
“ And, to close all I have told gii Is that they must fly 
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from the company of men, and not permit them to embrace, 
nor even touch them Look on the rose , it has a delightful 
odour , it embalms the place in which it is placed , hut if 
you grasp it underneath, it will pnck you till the blood 
issues The beauty of the rose is the hcauiy of the girl The 
beauty and perfume of the first invite to smell and to handle 
it, but when it is touched underneath it pricks sharply , the 
beauty of a girl likewise invites the hand , but you, my young 
ladies, you must never sufler this, for I tell you that every 
man who does this designs to make you harlots ” 

These ample extracts may convey the same pleasure to the 
reader which I have leceived by collecting them from their 
scarce ongmals, little known even to the cunous Menot, it 
cannot he denied, displays a poetic iraagmation, and a fer- 
tility of conception which dis,tinguishes him among his nvals 
The same taste and popular manner“came into our country, 
and were suited to the simplicity of the age In 1527, our 
Bishop Latimer preached a sermon,* in which he expresses 
himself thus — “Now, ye have heard what is meant by thisyZrsi 
card, and how ya ought to plaij I purpose again to deal 
unto you another ccrrf of the same suit , for they be so nigh 
afiinity, that one cannot be well played without the other ”t 
It IS curious to observe about a century afterwards, as Puller 
informs us, that when a country clergyman imitated these 
familiar allusions, the taste of the congregation had so changed 
that he was interiupted by peals of laughter ' 

Even in more modem times have Menot and Maillard 
found an imitator in httle Fathei Andr4, as well as others 
His character has been vanously drawn He is by some re- 
presented as a kind of buffoon in the pulpit , but others more 
judiciously observe, that he only indulged his natural genius, 
and uttered humorous and lively thmgs, as the good Father 
observes himself, to keep the attention of his audience awake. 
* In it he likens Chnstianitj to a game nt cards 
t In his “Sermon of the Plough,” preached nt Paul’s Oros^ 1648, iro 
meet the same qnnint imagery “foeacbing of the Gospel is one of God’s 
plough works, and the preacher is one of God’s ploughmen — and well may 
the preacher and the plonghman be likened together first, for their labour 
at aU seasons of the jenr , for there is no time of the year in which the 
plonghman hath not some special work to do ” He says that Satan .“is 
ever busy in following his plough and ho mnds up his peroration by 
the somewhat startling nords, “ the devil shall go for my money* for ho 
applieth to his business. Therefore, ye unpreachuig prelates, learn of the 
devil to be diligent in doing your office learn of the -devil and if you will 
not leom of God, noi good men. Tor shame Icam of the devil ” 
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He was not always laughing “ He told many a bold tiuth,” 
savs the author of Querre des Auteurs anciens et model ues, 
“ that sent bishops to their dioceses, and made many a co- 
quette blush He possessed the art of biting when he 
smiled , and more ably combated vice by his ingenious satire 
than hi those vague apostrophes which no one takes to him- 
self While others were straining their mmds to catch at 
sublime thoughts which no one understood, he lowered his 
talents to the most humble situations, and to the mmutest 
thmgs. From them he drew his examples and his compari- 
sons , and the one and the other never failed of success ” Mar- 
ville says, that “ his expressions were full of shrewd simpli- 
city He made veiy free use of the most popular proverbs 
His comparisons and figures were always borrowed from the 
most familiar and lowest thmgs ” To ridicule effectually the 
reignmg vices, he would prefer quirks or puns to sublime 
thoughts , and he was httle solicitous of his choice of expres- 
sion, so the things came home Gozzi, m Italy, had the same 
power in -drawmg unexpected mferences from vulgar and 
familiar occurrences It was by tlus art Whitfield obtamed 
so many followers In Piozzi’s Bntish Synonymes, vol ii 
p 205, we have an mstance of Gozzi’s manner In the time 
of Charles II it became fashionable to intioduce humour into 
sermons Sterne seems to have revived it m his South’s 
sparkle perpetually with wit and pun 
Far Afferent, however, are the characters of the sublime 
preachers, of whom the French have preserved the foUowmg 
descnptions 

We have not anymoioBourdalouc,La Hue, and Massillon, 
but the idea which still exists of their manner of addressing 
their auditors may serve instead of lessons Each had hi* 
own pecuhar mode, always adapted to place, time, circum* 
stance , to their auditors, their style, and their subject 
Bourdaloue, with a collected air, had httle action , with 
eyes generally half closed he penetrated the hearts of the 
people by the sound of a voice uniform and solemn The 
tone with which a sacred orator pronounced the words, es 
tUe vtrl “Thou art the man!” in suddenly addressmg them 
to one of the kings of France, struck more forcibly than their 
application Madame de Sdvignfi describes our preacher, by 
sajnng, “ Father Bourdaloue thunders at Hotre Dame ” ~ 

La Rue appeared with the air of a prophet His manner 
was irresistible, full of fire, intelligence, and force. He had 
Ton I. 8 
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Btroiccs peifectl}’' original Several old men, las .con tempo* 
raiies, still shuddered at the recollection of the expression 
which he employed m an apostrophe to the God of vengeance, 
Eoagtnare gladiumpmml 

The person of Massillon affected his admireis Hn was 
seen in the pulpit with that air of simphcity, that modest 
demeanour, those eyes humbly declining, tho<«e unstudied 
gestures, that passionate tone, that mild countenance of a 
man penetrated with his subject, conveying to the mind the 
most lummous ideas, and to the heai t the most tender emo- 
tions Baron, the tragedian, coming out from one of his 
sermons, truth forced from his lips a confession humiliatmg 
to Ins piofession, “My friend,” said he to one of his com- 
panions, “ this IS an orator ! and we are only actors /” 


1L9lSTERLY iraTATOKS 

Tseeb have been found occasionally some artists who could 
so peifectly imitate the spiiit, the taste, the character, and ' 
the peculiarities of great masters, that they have not nuCre- 
quently deceived the most skilful connoisseurs Michael Angelo 
sculptured a sleeping Cupid, of which having broken off an ' 
iwm, ho huned the statue in a place wheie he knew it would 
soon he found The ciitics weie never tired of admuing it, 
as one of the most precious lelics of antiquity It was sold 
to the Cardinal of St George, to whom Michael Angelo dis- 
covered the whole mj stery, by joining to the Cupid the arm 
which he had reseived 

An anecdote of Peter Mignard is more singular. This 
great artist painted a Magdalen on a canvas fabiicated at 
Borne A hioker, m concert ivith Mignard, went to the 
Chovaher de ClairviUe, and told him as a seciet that he was 
to receive from Italy a Magdalen of Guido, and his maitei- 
piece The chevalier caught the bait, begged the pre- 
feience, and purchased the picture at a vuiy high price 
He was informed that he had been imposed upon, and that 
the Magdalen was painted -by Mignard Mignard himself 
caused the alarm to be given, but the amateur would not be- 
lieve it , all the connoisseurs agreed it was a Guido, and the 
' famous Le Brun corroborated this opimon 

The chevalier came to Mignard — “ Some persons assuie 
me that my Magdalen is your work!” — “Mme! they do me 
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great honour I am sure that Le Brun is not of this 
opinion” **Le Bran swears it cjui he no other than a 
Gmdo You shall dme with me, and meet several of the 
first connoisseum ” 

On the day of meeting, the picture was again more closely 
m<5pected Mignard hmted his doubts whether the piece was 
the work of that great master , he insinuated that it was 
possible to be deceived , and added, that if it w as Guido’s, he 
' did not think it in his best manner “ It is a Giiido, sir, and 
in his very best manner,” replied Le Brun, with warmth , 
and all the critics nere unammous Mignard then spoke in 
a firm tone of aoice “And I, gentlemen will wager three 
hundred louis that it is not a Guido ” The dispute now be- 
came violent Le Brun was desirous of accepting the wager. 
In a word, the affair became such that it could add nothing 
more to the gloiy of Mignard “ No, sir,” replied the latter, 
"I am too honest to bet when I am certain to win Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier, this piece cost you t\\ o thousand crowns 
the money must be returned, — the painting is mtne ” La 
Brun would not believe it ‘ The proof,” Mignard con- 
tinued, “ IS easy On this cani as, which is a Roman one, 
uas the portrait of a cardinal , I will show you his cap ” — 
The chevalier did not know which of the nval artists to 
credit The proposition alarmed liim “He who painted 
the picture ‘ihall repair it,” said Mignard He took a pencil 
dipped in oil, and rubbing the hair of the Magdalen, dis- 
covered the cap of the cavdiniL The honour of the inge- 
. nious pamter could no longer be disputed , Le Brun, vexed, 
sarcastically exclaimed, “Always pamt Guido, but never 
Mignard ” 

There is a collection of engravings by that ingenious artist 
Bernard Picart, which has been pubhshed under the title of 
The Innocent Inipostors Picart had long been vexed at the 
taste of his day, which ran wholly m favour of antiquity, 
and no one would look at, much less admire, a modern 
master He published a pretended collection, or a set of 
pnnb, from the designs of the great painters , in which he 
mutated the etchings and engnivmgs of the various masters, 
and much were these pnnts admired as the works of Guido, 
Rembrandt, and others Having had his joke, they were 
published under the title ol Imjposteurs Innocents The con- 
noisseurs, however, are strangely divided in their opmion of 
the merit of this collection Gilpm classes these “ Innocent 

B 2 
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Impostors” among tlie most entertaming of liis worlcs, and is 
delighted by the happiness witli which he has outdone m 
Iheir own excellences the artists' whom ho copied, hut 
Strutt, too grave to admit of joltcs that twitch the connois* 
seurs, declares that the} could never have deceived an expe- 
nenced judge, and reprohates such kinds of ingenaity* played 
off at the cost of the venerable brotherhood of the cogno; 
sceuti 

The same thing was, however, done by Goltzius, ivho being 
disgusted at the preference given to the works of Albert 
Duror, Lucas of Leyden, and others of that school, and having 
attempted to introduce a better taste, w Inch was not imme- 
diate!} lehslied, ho published what weie afterwards called 
his mastet'ptcccs ThcbC are sue pnnts in the style of these 
masters, merely to prove that Goltzius could mutate their 
works, if ho thought proper One of these, the Circum- 
cision, he had pnnted on soiled paper , and to give it the 
brown tint of antiquity had carefully smoked it, by which 
means it was sold as a cunous performance, and deceived 
some of the most capital connoisseurs of the day, one of 
whom bought it as one of the finest engravmgs of Albert 
Durer even Strutt acknowledges the merit of Goltzius’s 
masterpieces I 

To these instances of artists T will add othera of celebrated 
authors Muretus icndercd Joseph Scahger, a great stickler 
for the ancients, highly ridiculous by an artifice which he 
practised Ho sent some verses winch ho protended wore 
copied from an old manuscript The verses were excellent, 
and Scahger was credulous After having read them, he ex- 
claimed they w'ere admirable, and affirmed that they were 
ivntten by an old comic poet, Trnbeus Ho quoted them, m 
his commentary on Varro Be Be Busttca, as one of the most 
precious fragments of antiquity It was then, when he had 
fixed his foot firmly in the trap, that Muretus informed the 
world of the little dependence to be placed on the critical 
sagacity of one so prejudiced in favour of the ancients, and 
who considered Ins ]udgnient as mfallible 

The Abbd Regmer Desmarais, having wTitten an ode or, as 
‘the Italians call it, canzone, sent it to the Abb^ Strozzi at 
Florence, who used it to impose on three or four academicians 
of Della Crusca He gave out that Leo Allatius, librarian of 
the Vatican, m examinmg carefully the MSS of P<‘trarch 
prewrved there, had found two pages sbghtly glued, which 
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Loving separated, he had discovered this ode The fact was 
not at first easily credited , hut afterwards the similarity ol 
stjde and manner rendered it highly probable "When Stiozzr 
undeceived the pubhc, it procured the Abbe Regnier a place 
in the academy, as an honourable testimony of his ingenuity, 

P6re Coramire, when Louis XIV resolved on the conquest 
of Holland, composed a Latin fable, entitled The Sun and 
the JFrogs,” in which he assumed with such felicity the style 
and character of Phsednis, that the learned Wolfius was de- 
ceived, and mnocently uisertcd it m his edition of that 
fabuhst 

Flammius Strnda would have deceived most of the critics 
of his age, if ho had given as the lemains of antiquitj*- tho 
diiferent pieces of historj' and poeti y which he composed on 
the model of tlie ancients, in his Fiolustones Academtcce 
To preserve probability he might have given out that he had 
drawn them fiom some old and neglected hbrary, he had 
then only to have added a good commentary, tending to dis- 
play the conformity of the stylo and manner of these fnig- 
jnents with the works of those authors to whom he ascribed 
them. 

Sigomns was a great master of the style of Ocero, and 
ven^red to publish a treatise J)e Consol aitone, as a compo- 
sition of Cicero recently discoveied , many were deceived by 
the counterfeit, which was performed with great dcitenlgr, 
and w’as long received as genuine, but he could not deceive 
Lipsius, who, after reading only' ten lines, threw it away, es- 
claimmg, “ Yah / non cst Cieeronis ” Tlio late Mr Burke 
' succeeded more skilfully in his “Vindication of Natural 
Society,” which for a long time passed as the compo^iition of 
Lord Bohngbroke , so perfect is this ingenious imposture of 
the spirit, manner, ‘and course of thinking of the noble 
author. 1 behevo it was written for a wager, and fairly 
won. 


EDWAED THE FOTJETH. 

Oim Edward the Eourth was dissipated and voluptuous , and 
probably owed his ciown to his bandsomeness, his enormous - 
'debts, and passion for the fair sex He had many Jane 
Shores Honest Philip de Comines, his contemporary, says, 

“ That what greatly contributed to his entermg London as 
fioon as ho appeared at its gates was the great debts thw 
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piinco had conti acted, which made his creditors gladiy assist 
him , and the high favour in which he was held by the 
how geoises, into whose good graces he had fiequently glided, 
and who gained over to him their hushauds, who, foi the 
tianqmllity of their hves, were glad to depose or to raise 
monarchs Many ladies and rich citizens’ wives, of whom 
formerly he had great piivacies and familial acquamtance, 
gained over to him their husbands and relations ” 

This IS the description of his voluptuous life , ive roust re- 
collect that the writei had been an eye-witness, and was an 
honest man 

“ He had been during the last twelve yeais more accus- 
tomed to his ease and pleasure than any othei prince ivho 
lived in his time He had nothing in his thoughts but les 
dames^ and of them more than was » easonahle , and hunting- 
matches, good eating, and gicat c<ue of his person When 
he went m then seasons to these hmiting-matches, he always 
had earned with him great pavilions ioT les dames, and at the 
same time gave splendid enteitamments , so that it is not 
Burpnsing that his person w'at. as jolly as any one I ever saw 
He was then young, and as handsome as any man of his age , 
but he has since become enormously fat ” 

Since I have got old Philip m toy hand, the reader will 
not, perhaps, be displeased, if he attends to a httle more of 
his natvefe, which will appeal in the form of a convet sasnone 
of the times He relates what parsed between the Enghsh 
and the Fi ench Monarch 

“ When the ceremony of the oath was concluded, oui king, 
who was desirous of being ffiendlyj began to say the kmg 
of England, in a laughing w'ay, that he must come to Pans, 
and be jOvial amongst our ladies , and that he would give him 
the Cardmal de Bourbon for his confessor, who would very 
Avilhngly absolve him of any sin which peichance he might 
commit The king of England seemed well pleased at the 
invitation, and laughed heaitily , for he knew that the said 
caidinal was Wi fort hon covtpagnon When the king was 
letuming, he spoke on the load to me, and said that he did 
not like to find the king of England so much inclined to come 
to P.U16 ‘ He IS,’ said he, * a very handsome king , he hkes 

the women too much He may probably find one at Pans 
that may make him like to come too often, or stay too long. 
His predecessors have already been too much at Pans and in 
Honnandy,’ and that ‘Ms company was not agreeable this 
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side of the sea, but tint, bejonil the bca, he wished to bo 
hon frere ci amy ’ ’* 

1 ha\c called Philip do Commea honest The old writers, 
from the simphcit}’- of their style, usually i*eceive thw 
honourable cpitlict , but sometimes they desen o it as little ns 
most modem memou writers No enemy is indeed so ter- 
rible as n man of genius Commes’s \iolent enmity to tho 
Duke of Bui^iiiul^, which appears in tlioso memoirs, has 
been traced h\ the minute researthers of nncedotos , and the 
cause is not honourable to the memoir-wntei, whose resent- 
ment was implacable Do Conunes was bom a subject of 
tho Duke of Burgundj, and for pc\cn ^ears had been a 
fa\ounto, but one day returning fiom hunting with tho 
Duke, then Count do Cliaiolois, in fnmiliai jocularity ho sat 
himself down before tho prince, ordering the prmco to pull off 
his boots The count 1 lughcd, and did this , but in return 
for Comines’b pnncelj amusement, d ished the boot in his 
face, and gave Comincs a bloodj 110*0 Fiom that time ho 
was mollified m the court of Burgundy bj tho nickname of 
tlie looted head Coiniiios long felt a r inkling wound in his 
mind; and aftci this domestic quarrel, foi it w'as nothing 
moio, ho went oicr to tho king of France, and wiotc off his 
bile against the Duke of Buiguiuly 111 thcbO “ Memoii-s,” 
which gi\o posterity a caricatuic hkencbs of that prince, 
whom he is c\er ccnsmnig for presumption, obstinacj^ piido, 
and crueltj This Duke of Bui gundy, however, it is said, 
with many virtue*, h.ul but 0110 gicat vice, tho vice of sove- 
reigns, th it of ambition • 

The impertinence of Comincs had not been chastised ivith 
gicat seventj’^, but the nicknamo was noiei forgiven un- 
loitunately for tho duke, Cominos wais a man of genius 
When wo are v cased in the historj of tho times, wo often 
discover that memoir-writers have some secret poison m their 
hearts Manj , like Comincs, have had tho boot dashed on 
then 110*0 Personal rancour wondci fully enlivens tho btjdo 
jif Lord Oifoid and Caidiiial do Roti Memoirs are often 
dictated by its fiercest spint , and then histones arc composed 
from memoirs Wheic is tjiutu ? Not always in histones 
and mcmoiis ' 
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ELIZABETD. 

Tins great queen passionately admired liandsomo persons, 
nnd lie was already far advanced in her favour who 
approached her mth beauty nnd grace She had so uncon« 
quotable an a\crsion for men who had been treated unfortu* 
natcly by nature, that she could not endure thoir presence. 

"When she issued from her palace, her guards were careful 
to disperse from before her e\es hideous and deformed jicnple, 
the lame, the hunchbacked, &,c , in a word, all those whoso 
appearance might shock her fastidious sensation? 

“ There is tins singular and admirable in tho conduct of 
Ehzabclh that she made her pleasures Eubsenient to her 
policy, and she maiiiluncd her nlfairs by what in genenl 
occasions tho ruin of princes So secret were her amours, 
that c\cn to the present day their in> stones cannot be pene- 
trated, but tho utilit} she drew from them is jmbhe, nnd 
always operated for tho good of her people Her lo\ ers w ere 
her mimstcrs, and her innusters were her lo\crs Love com- 
manded, love was obejed , and tho reign of this princess was 
happy, bccauso it was tho reign of Zoic, in which its chains 
and its slavery arc liked 1” 

Tlic origin of Raleigh’s nd\ ancement in the qi«cen*s graces 
was h> an act of gallantry Raleigh spoiled a new plush 
cloak, w'hile tho queen, stepjiing cautiously on this prodigal’s 
footcloth, shot forth a smile, in winch ho read promotion. 
Captain Raleigh soon became Sir Walter, nnd rapidly ad- 
vanced m the queen’s favour 

Hume has iumished us with ample proofs of tho passion 
winch her courtiers feigned for hei, and it remains a question 
whether it oici went further than boisterous or romautic 
gallantly Tho seciecy of her amours is not so wonderful as 
it seems, if there were impediments to any hut ovtciaor 
gallantries Hume has preserved m his notes a letter waatten 
by Raleigh It is a perfect amorous composition After 
having exerted Ins poetic talents to exalt Jia charms and hs 
affection, ho concludes, by„ comparing her majesty, who wais 
then sixfi/, to Venus and Diana Sir Walter was not licr 
only colirtier who wrote in this style Even in her old age 
she affected a strange fondness for music and dancing, w ith a 
kind of childish simplicity , her court seemed u court of love, 
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anfl sTie llic soTcreign. Sccretarj Cecil, the youngest son of 
I/ord Burleigh, seems to hn\o perfectly entered into her clia- 
racter Lady Derby \\ore about her neck and in her bosom 
a portrait, the queen inquired about it, but her ladyship was 
anxious to conceal it Tlio queen insisted on having it , and 
discovering it to be the portrait of young Cecil, she snatched 
itanay, tying it upon her shoe, and walked with it, after- 
wards *8be* pinned it on her elbow, and wore it some time 
there Secretary Cecil bearing of this, composed some verses 
and got them set to inu^io , this musio the queen insisted on 
bearing In hib verses Cecil said that ho repined not, though 
her mijcaty was pleased to grace others , bo contented him- 
self with the fniour she had giien him by wearing liis por- 
trait on her feet and on her arms ! The writer of the Icttei 
who relates this anecdote, adds, “All these things are very 
secret " In this manner she contrived to lay the fastest hold 
on her able servants, and her servants on her 

Those who are ultimately acquainted with the pnvate 
anccdote> of those times, know what encouragement tins 
royal coquette gave to most who were near her person. 
Dodd, in Ins Church History, say s, that the Earls of Arran 
and Arundel, and Sir ‘Willmm Pickenng, “ were not out of 
hopes of gaming Queen Elizabeth's aflcotionb in a matrimo- 
nial way ” 

Sho encouraged every person of eminence she even went 
so far, on the annn ersary of her coronation as publicly' to 
lake a nng from her finger, and put it on the Duke of Alen- 
(on’s hand Sho also ranked amongst Iier suitors Henry the 
Third of Franco, and Henry the Great 

Slio never foigavc Buzenval for ridiculing her had pronun- 
ciation of the French language, and when Heniy IV sent 
liitn over on an embassy, she would not receive him So nice 
was the imtablo pndo of this great queen, that she made her 
private injuncb matters of state 

This queen,” writes Du Manner, m Ins Memoa es pour 
servtr a VJItstoire de la Rolhndc, " who displayed so many 
hoioic accomplishments, had this foible, of wishing to he 
thought beautiful by all the world I hoard from my father, 
that at every' audience lie had with her majesty', she pulled 
off her gloves more than a bundled times to display her hands, 
which indeed were very' beautiful and very white ” 

A not less curious anecdote relates to the nfiair of the Duke 
of Anjou and our Elizabeth , it is one more proof of her par* 
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tiaLty foi handiome men The wnter was Lems Guyon, a 
contemporary 

“Francis Duke of Anjou, being desirous of manying a 
crowned liead, caused proposals of marriage to be made to 
Elizabeth, queen of England Letters passed betwixt them, 
and their portraits were exchanged At length her majesty 
informed him, that she w ould never contract a marriage with 
any one who sought her, if she did not first see Ins person 
If he would not come, notbmg more should be said on the 
subject This prmce, over-pressed by his young friends (uho 
were as httle able of judgmg as himself), paid no attention 
to the counsels of men of maturer judgment He passed 
over to England without a splendid train The said lady 
contemplated Ins person she found him vgly, disfigured by 
deep scars of the small-pox, and that he also had an til-shaped 
nose, with swellings in the nech ! All these i\ere so many 
reasons nith her, that he could never be admitted into her 
good graces ” 

Futtenbam, in his very rare book of the “ Art of Poesie,” 
p 248, notices the grace and majestj of Eh/abeth’s demeanour 
“Her stately manner of walk, with a certaine granditie rather 
than gravietie, maiching with leysure, which our sovereign 
Indj e md misteesse is accustomed to doe generally, unless it 
be when she walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a 
heate in the cold mornings ” 

By the follow mg extract from a letter from one of her 
gentlemen, we discover that her usual habits, though stu- 
dious, were not of the gentlest kind, and that the sernce^he 
exacted from her attendants was not borne without concealed 
murmurs The writer groans in secrecy to his fnend Sir 
J olimStanhope writes to Sir Eobert Cecil in 1598 “ I was all 
the afternowme with her majestie, at mg hoole, and then 
thmkmg to rest me, went in agayne wuth your letter She 
w'as pleased with the Filosofer’s stone, and hath ben all this 
dage i easondbly giigeit Mr Grev ell is absent, and 1 am ty ed 
so as I cannot s%rr, but shall be at the wourse for yt, these 
two dayes 

Puttenham, p 249, has also recorded an honourable anec- 
dote of Elizabeth, and chaiactenstic of that high majesty 
which was m her thoughts, as v’cll as m her actions '\\Tien. 

• Sir Bobert Cecil, in a letter to Sir John Hamagton, happily charac- 
terized her Majesty as occasionally “being more a man, and, in 
truth, sometimes less than a woman " 
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sTie came to the crown, a knight of the realm, whe had inbo- 
Icntly behaved to her when Lady Elizabeth, fell upon his 
knees and besought her pardon, expecting to be sent to the 
Tov'cr she replied mildl} , “ X)o you not know that w e are 
descended of the hon, whose nature is not to hnrnie oi prey 
upon the monce, or any other such small vermin V” 

Queen Elizabeth was taught to wnte by the celebrated 
lioqcr AmcJiam Her wnting is exhcmcly beautiful and cor- 
rect, as may be •:ccn b}' cxaiiiiiiing a little manuscrqit book 
of prayers, presen wl in the British Museum I hive seen 
hi r first writing book, prt'served at Oxford in the Bodleian 
Librar> tbe grailinl improienicnt in her maje«tj’8 hand- 
writing is rer^ honourable to her diligence, but the most 
cunous thing n the paper on which she tried hei pens, tins 
she usually did h> writing the name of her heloicd brother 
Edward, a proof of the earlj and ardent attachment she 
formed to that annahk pnnee 

The education of Elizabeth had been sc\crcly classical, 
she thought and she wiote in all the spmt of the characters 
of antiquity , and her speeches and her lettcre arc studded 
with apophthegms and a terseness ol ideas and language, 
tint give an exalted idea of her mind In htr evasive 
answers to the Coniinons, m replj' to their petitions to hci 
mnjestj to mam, t,hc has cmplojed an encrgetip word 
“^Verc 1 to tell joii tint I do not mean to marry, I might 
sa^ less than I did intend , and were I to toll you that I do 
mean to m.irr^v , I might say more than it is proper lor j ou 
to know , tlieidore I give ^ou an ansioo, AjfswxKLESs’” 


THE CniXESE LANGUAGE. 

Tiir Chinese language is like no other on the globe , it is 
said to contain not more than about three huudred and thirty 
words, hut it IS by no means monotonous, foi it has four 
accents , the even, the rased, the lessened, and the returning, 
which multiply everj word into four, as difficult, says Mr 
Astlc, for an European to understand, as it is for a Chinese 
to comprehend the six [ironuneiations of tlio Prench E In 
fact, they c.in so diversify their monobylkihio words by the 
different ^oneawliidh they give them, that the same character 
differently accented signifies sometimes ten oi more different 
things. 
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T/ie Chinese Language, 

P Bomgeois, one of the missionanes, attempted, after ten 
months’ residence at Pekin, to preach in the Chinese lan- 
guage These are the woids of the good father “God 
knows how much thig first Chinese sermomcost me ! I can 
assure 3'ou this language resembles no other The same word 
has never but one termination , and then adieu to all that m 
oui declensions distinguishes the gender, and the number of 
things we would speak adieu, in the verbs, to all which 
might explain the active person, how and in what time it 
acts, if it acts alone or with others in a uord, with the 
Chinese, the same word is substantive, adjective, veib, sin- 
gular, plural, masculine, feminme. La It is the person who 
hcais who must arrange the circumstances, and guess them 
Add to all this, that all the words of this language are re- 
duced to three hundred and a few more , that tliey are pro- 
nounced in so many different ways, that they signify eighty 
thousand different things, which are expressed bj' as many 
different characters This is not all the arrangement of all 
these monosyllables appears to be under no general rule; 
so that to know the language after having learnt the 
words, we must learn every particular phrase the least 
inversion would make you unmielligible to three parts of 
the Chinese 

“I will give you an example of their words They told 
me chou signiffes a hook so that I thought whenever the 
•word chou was pronounced, a hoot was the subject !Not at 
all ! Chou, the next time I heard it, I found signified a tree 
Now I was to recollect, chou was a hook or a tree But 
this amounted to nothing, chou, I found, expressed also 
great heats, chou is to relate, chou is the Jut 01 a, chou 
means to be accustomed, chou expresses the loss of a 
wager, &c I should not finish, were I to attempt to give 
you all its significations 

“Notwithstandmg these singular difficulties, could one but 
find a help m the perusal of their books, 1 should ‘not com- 
plain But this IS impossible > Then language is quite dif- 
ferent fi om that of simple conversation What will ever bo 
an insurmountable difficulty to every European is the pro- 
nunciation , every word may be pronounced in five diiferent 
tones, yet every -tone is not so distinct -that an unpractised 
ear can easily ffistinguish it These monosyllables fly ivith 
amazing rapidity, then they aie contmually disguised by 
elisions, which sometimes hardly leave anything of two mono- 
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syllables. Prom an aspirated tene you must pass imme- 
diately to an even one , from a whistling note to an inward 
one sometimes your voice must proceed from the palate, 
sometimes it must, bo guttural, and almost always nasal 1 
recited my sermon at least fifty times to my servant before I 
- spoke it m public , and yet 1 am told, though he continually 
corrected me, that of the ten parts of the sermon (as the 
Chmcse express themselves), they hardly understood three 
Fortunately the Chmese are wonderfully patient , and they 
are astonished that any ignorant stranger should be able to 
learn two words of their language ” 

It has been said that “ Satires are often composed m China, 
which, if you attend to the characters, their import is pure 
and sublime, but if you rcgaid the tone only, they contain a 
“meaning luicrous or obscene In the Chinese one wot A 
sometimes corresponds to three or four thousand characters , 
a property quite opposite to that of our language, in which 
myitads of different toords are expressed by the same letters." 


IiIEDICAL NTTSIC 

Iir tie Philosophical Magazine for May, 1800, we find that 
“ several of the medical literati on the continent are at pre- 
sent engaged in making inquiries and experiments upon the 
‘influence of music in the cm e of diseases ” The learned 
Dusaux IS said to lead the band of this new tribe of dmateurs 
and cognoscenti 

The subject excited my curiosity, though I since have found 
that it IS no new discovery 

There is a cunous article in Dr Burney’s History of 
Music, “ On the Medicinal Powers attributed to Music by 
the Ancients,” which he derived from the learned labours of 
a modern physician, M Burette, who doubtless could play a 
tune to, as well as presenbe one to, his patient He con- 
ceives that music can relieve the pains of the sciatica , and 
that, independent of the greater or less skill of the musician, 
by flattering the ear, and diverting the attention, and occa- 
sionmg certain vibrations of the nerves, it can remove those ob- 
structions which occasion this disorder M Burette, and many 
modern physicians and philosophers, have beheved that music 
has the power of affecting the mind, and the whole nervous 
system, so as to give a temporary rehef m certam diseases, 
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and even a radical cme De Mairan, Biancliinl, and ottef 
respectable names, have pursued the same career But the 

ancients iccorded miracles! 

TJie Eev Dr Mitchell, of Bnghthelm stone, -wiote a dis- 
sertation, De Arte Medendi apud Fuscos, Musicea ope 
atqtie Ch» printed for J Nichols, 1783 He wiites 

under the assumed name of Michael daspar, but whether 
this learned dissertator be grave or jocular, more than one 
critic has not been able to resolve me I suspect it to be a 
satire on the parade of Germanic erudition, by which they 
often prove a pomt by the weakest analogies and most fanciful 
conceits 

Amongst half-civilized nations, diseases have been generally 
attributed to the influence of evil spints The depiession of 
mind which is generally attendant on sickness, and the deli- 
rium accompanymg certain stages of disease, seem to have 
been consideied as especially denoting the immediate influence 
of a demon The efiect of music in raising the eneigies of 
the mind, or what we commonly call ammal spints, was 
obvious to early observatioiT Its power of attracting stiong 
attention may in some cases have appeared to affect even 
those who laboured under a considerable degree of mental 
disorder The accomp.uiying depression of mind was consi- 
dered as a part of the disease, peihaps rightly enough, and 
music was prescribed as a remedy to remove the symptom, 
when expenence had not ascertained the probable cause 
Homer, whose heroes exhibit high passions, but not refifled 
manners, represents the Giecian army as employmg music to 
stay the raging of the plague The Jewish nation, in the 
time of TCing David, appear not to have been much further 
advanced m civilization , accordingly we find David employed 
in his youth to remove the mental deiangement of Saul by 
his harp The method of cure was suggested as a common 
one in tiiose days, by Saul’s servants , and the success is not 
mentioned as a miracle Pindar, with poetic hcence, speaks 
of AUsculapius heahng acute disorders with' soothing songs, 
but ^sculapius, whether man or deity, or between both, is a 
physician ol the days of barbansm and fable Pliny scouts 
the idea that music could affect real bodilv injury, but quotes 
Homer on the subject , mentions Theophrastus as suggesting 
a tune for the cure of the hip gout, and Cato as entertaimng 
a fancy that it had a good efiect whei^ limbs were out of join^ 
and likewise that Yarro thought it good for the gout Avlus 
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Gellius cites a woik of Theophrastus, which lecommends 
music as a specific for the bite of a vipei Boyle and Shak- 
speare mention the effects of music euper vesicam Kirchei’s 
“ Musurgia,” and Swinburne’s Travels, lolato the effects of 
music on those who are bitten by the tarantula Sir W 
Temple seems to have given credit to the stories of the 
power of music over diseases 

The ancients, indeed, record miracles in the tales they i elate 
of the medicinal powers of music A fevci is lenioved by a 
song, and deafness is cured by a trumpet, and the pestilence 
IS chased away by the sweetness of an haimonious l3re 
That deaf people can hear best in a great noise, is a fact 
alleged by some modems, in favour of the ancient story of 
curing deafness by a tiumpet Dr ^Vlllls tells us, says Di 
Blimey, of a lady who could hear only while a di um was 
healing, insomuch that hei husband, the account says, hired 
a drummer as her servant, m order to enjoy the pleasure of 
her conversation 

Music and the sounds of instruments, says the lively 
Vigncul de MarviUe, contribute to the health of the body 
and the mind, they quicken the circulation of the blood, 
they dissipate vapouis, and open the vessels, so that the action 
of perspiration is freer He teUs a stoiy of a peison of dis- 
tinction, who assured him, that once being suddenly seized 
by violent illness, instead of a consultation of physicians, he 
immediately called a band of musicians , and then violins 
plajed so well in his inside, that his bowels became pei- 
fectly in tune, and in a few hours were harmoniously becalmed 
I once heard a story of Fannelli, the famous singei, who was 
sent foi to Madrid, to try the effect of his magical voice on 
the king of Spain His majesty was buried m the profoundest 
melancholy , nothing could raise an emotion in him , he lived 
in a total oblivion of life , he sate in a darkened chamber, 
entirely given up to the most distressing kmd of madness 
The phyeicians ordered Parinelli at firet to sing m an outer 
room , and for the fii'st day or two this was done, without 
any effect on the loyal patient At length it was observed, 
that the king, aivakening from his stupor, seemed to listen , 
on the next day team were seen starting in his eyes , the day 
after he prdered the door of his chamW to be left open — ■ 
and at length the peiturbed spuat entirely left our modern 
Saul, and the medicinal voice of Faiinelli effected what no 
other medicine could 
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I now piepare to give the leader some facts, which he may 
consider as a tnal of credulity — ^Their authorities aie, how- 
ever, not contemptible — ^Naturalists assert that animals and 
birds, ns well as “knotted oaks,*’ as Congreve informs us, are 
sensible to the charms of music This may seive as an in- 
stance — “ An officer was confined in the Bastile , he begged 
the governor to pennit him the use of his lute, to soften, by 
the harmonies of his instiument, the rigours of his prison 
At the end of a few days, thib modern Orpheus, playing on his 
lute, was greatly astonished to see frisking out of their holes 
great numbers of mice, and descending from their woven 
habitations crowds of spiders, who formed a circle about him, 
while he continued breathmg his soul-subdumg instrument 
He was petnfied with astonishment Having ceased to play, 
the assembly, who did not come to see his person, but to hear 
his instrument, immediately broke up As he had a great 
dislike to spiders, it was two daj s before he ventured agam to 
touch his mstrument At length, havmg overcome, Ibr the 
novelty of his company, his dislike of them, he recommenced 
his coucert, when the assembly was by far more numerous 
than at first , and m the course of farther time, he found 
himself surrounded by a hundred musical amateui s Having 
thus succeeded in attracting this company, he treacherously 
contrived to get nd of them at his will Por this purpose 
he begged the keeper to give him a cat, which he put in 
a cage, and let loose at the very instant when the little 
hairy people were most entranced by the Orphean skill he 
displayed 

The Abbd Olivet has described an amusement of Pdisson 
dunng his confinement in the Bastile, which consisted in 
feeding a spider, which he had discovered forming its web m 
the corner of a small wmdow Por some time he placed bis 
flies at the edge, while his valet, who was with him, played 
on a bagpipe little by httle, the spider used itself to distin- 
gpnsh the sound of the instiument, and issued "from its hole 
to run and catch its prey Thus calhng it always by the 
same sound, and placing the flies at a still greater distance, 
he succeeded, after seveial months, to dnU the spider by 
regular exercise, so that at length it never failed appeanng at 
the first sound to seire on the fly provided for it, even on the 
knees of the pnsoner ^ 

MarviUe has given us the following cuiious anecdote on 
this subject He says, that doubtmg the truth of those who 
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say tliat tlio love of music is a natural taiste, e'^ecially tlie 
sound of instruments, and tliat beasts tbomsebes aretouLbed 
by it, being one day in the country I tned an expenment. 
While a man was playing on the trump marine, I made my 
observations on a cat, a dog, a horse, an ass, a hind, cows, 
small birds, and a cock and hens, who were m a yard, under a 
window on which I was leaning I did not percei\e that the 
cat was the least affected, and I even judged, by her air, that 
she would have given all the instniments in the world for a 
mouse, sleeping m the sun all the time , the horse stopped 
short from time to time before the windou, raising his head 
up now and then, as ho was feeding on the grass , the dog 
continued for above an hour seated on liis hind legs, looking 
steadfastly at the player, the ass did not discover the least 
indication of his being touched, e-iting his thistles peaceably , 
the hind lifted up her largo wide ears, and seemed very atten- 
tive , the cows slept a little, and after gazing, as though they 
had been acquainted viith us, went forward, some httle birds 
who were in an avuary, and others on the trees and bushes, 
almost tore their little throats with singing , but the cock, 
who minded only his hens, and the hens, who were solely em- 
ployed m scmpuig a neighbouring dunghill, did not show in 
any manner that they took the least pleasure m hearmg the 
trump manne 

A modem traveller assures us, that he has repeatedly 
observed in the island of Madeira, that the lizards are 
attracted by the notes of music, and that he has assem- 
bled a number of them by the powers of his instrument 
When the negroes catch them for food, they accompany 
the dhaso by whisthng some tune, which has always the 
effect of drawing great numbers towards them Sted- 
man, in his -Expedition to Surmam, desenbes certain sibyls 
among the negroes, who, among several singular practices, 
can charm oi conjure down from the tree certain serpents, 
who will wreath about the arms, neck, and breast of the pre- 
tended sorceress, listcnuig to hfer voice. The sacred wnters 
speak of the charming of adders and serpents , and nothing, 
sajs he, is more notorious than' that the eastern Indians 
u ill nd the houses of the most venomous snakes, by charm- 
ing them with the sound of a flute, which calls them out of 
their holes These anecdotes seem fully confirmed by Sir 
William Jones, in his di&sertation on the musical modes of 
the Hindus. 
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“ After food, when the operations of digestion and absorp* 
tion give so much employment to the vessels, that a item- 
porary state of mental repose must be found, especially in hot 
climates, essential to health, it seems reasonable to beheve that 
a few agreeable airs, either heard or played without effort, 
must have all the good effects of sleep, and none of ats dis- 
advantages , putting the soul in tune, as Milton says, for any 
subsequent exertion , an experiment often successfully made 
by myself I have been assured by a credible cye-witness, 
that two wild antelopes used often to come from their woods 
tff the place where a more savage beast, Sirajuddaulah, enter- 
tamed himself with concerts, and that they listened to the 
strams with an appearance of pleasure, till the ihonster, m 
whose soul there was no music, shot one of them to display 
his archery A learned native told me that ho had frequently 
seen the most venomous and malignant snakes leave their 
holes upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he supposed, 
gave them peculiar delight An intelligent Persian declared 
he had moie than once been present, wheil a celebrated lutenist, 
surnamed Bulbul (i e , the nightingale), was playmgto alarge 
company, m a grove near Shiraz, wheiehe distinctly saw the 
nightmgales trymg to vie wth the musician, sometimes warb- 
Img on the trees, sometimes fluttermg from blanch to branch, 
as if they wished to approach the instrument, .md at length 
droppmg on the ground m a kind of ecstacy, from which 
they were soon laised, he assured me, by a change in the 
mode ” 

Jackson of Exetei, m leply to a question of Biyden, 
“"What passion cannot music raise or quell?” saicastically 
returns, “ What passion can music raise or quell ?” ' Would 
not a savage, who had never listened to a musical mstiument, 
feel certain emotions at hstenmg to one for the first time ? 
But civilized man is, no doubt, particularly affected by 
association of ideas, as all pieces of National music evidently 
prove 

The Bahz deb Vaodces, mentioned by Bousseau in his 
Dictionary of Music, though without anythmg strilang m the 
composition,.has such a powerfiil influence over the Swiss, and 
impiesses them with so violent a desire to return to their own 
country, that it is forbidden to be played m the Siviss regi- 
ments, m the French service, on pam of death Tbereis also 
a Scotch tune, which has the same effect on some of our Uorth 
]^ntons. In one of our battles m Calabna, a bagpiper of the 
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78 th Highland regiment, when the light infantry chaiged the 
ITrench, posted himself on the ri"ht, and lemained inhissoli- 
t tr^ situ ition dm nig the i\holo of the battle, encouraging tiie 
nit‘11 with a famous Ilighlaiid charging tune, and actually 
upon the retreat and complete rout of the Erench changed it 
to 'uiothoi, oquall} celebrated in Scotland, upon the retreat of 
and \1ctor3* o\er an eneiny His next-hand noighboui 
guartled linn so well that ho escaped iinhuit This was the 
spirit of the “ List Mmstrel,” wdio infused courage among 
Ins countrymen, by possessing it in so animated a degiee, and 
111 so icnerablo a character 


MKUTE WRITING 

Tire Iliad of Homer in a nutshell, which Pliny says that 
Cicero once saw, it is pretended might have been a fact, 
howcvei to some it maj’ appear impossible jElian notices 
an aitist who w'loto a dibUch in letters of gold, which he 
enclosed in the nnd of a grain of corn 

Aiitiquit}'' and modern times lucoid many such penmen, 
whose glory coubistcd in wilting in so small a hand that the 
wTiting could not bo legible to the naked e} e Menage men- 
tions, Tic saw whole sentences which weie not perceptible to 
the o\c without the microscope , pictuics and portraits which 
appeared at fust to bo lines and seiatchcs tliiown down at 
raudoin , one foimed tho fato of the Dauphiness with the 
most coiacct lesemblance Ho lead an Italian poem, in 
praise of this piinccss, containing some thousand \crbes, 
written by an otBcer, m a space of a foot and a half This 
species of cunous idleness has not been lost in our own coun- 
tiy, wdiero tins minute writing has equalled any on record 
Petei Bales, a celebiatcd cihgiapher in the reign of Ehzabeth, 
astonished the cj es of beholders bj' showing them what they 
could not SCO, for in tho Hailcian MSS C 30 , we have a 
nairativo of “ a lare piece of work brought to pass by Peter 
Bales, an Englishman, and a cleric of tho chancery,” it 
seems by tho description to have been the whole Bible “ in 
an English walnut no biggei than a hen’s egg Tho nut 
holdeth the book tlieio aio as many leaves in his little book 
as tho gieat Bible, and ho hath written ns much in one of 
Ins little leaves as a great leaf of tho Bible Wo aie told 
that this wonderfully unreadable copy of tho Bible w'ns “ seen 
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by many thousands ” There is a drawing of the, head of 
Charles I in the library of St John’s College, at Oxford, 
wholly composed of minute wntten characters, which, at a 
small distance, lesemble the lines of an engravmg The hues 
of the head, and the ruflF, are said to" contam the book of 
Psalms, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer In the British 
Museum we find a drawing representing the portrait of Queen 
Anne, not much above the size of the hand On this drawing 
appears a number of lines and scratches, which the librarian 
nssuies the marvelling spectator includes the entire contents 
of a thin ybZio, which on this occasion is earned in the hand 
The learned Huet asseits that, like the rest of the world, 
he considered as a fiction the story of that indefatigable 
tiiflei who IS said to have enclosed the Ihad in a nutshell 
Examining the matter more closely, ho thought it possible 
One day this learned man tnfled half an hour in demonstrat- 
ing it A piece of vellum, about ten inches in length and 
eight in width, pliant and firm, can be folded up, and enclosed 
in the shell of a laige walnut It can hold in its breadth one 
line, which can contain 30 verses, and in its length 260 lines 
With a crow-quill the writing can be perfect A page of this 
piece of vellum will then contam 7500 verses, and the reverse 
as much , the whole 16,000 verses of the Ihad And this ho 
proved by using a piece of paper, and with a common pen 
The tlung is possible to be effected , and if on any occasion 
paper should be most excessively rare, it may be useful to 
know that a volume of matter may be contained in a sino-lo 
leaf ® 


NUMERICAL PiaURES 

The learned, aftei many contests, have at length agreed that 
the numerical figuies 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, usuilly called 
ul»*ao 2 c,'aie of Indian origin The Fabians do not pretend 
to have been the inventors of them, but borrowed them frorri 
the Indian nations The numeral characters of the Bramins, 
the Persians, the Arabians, and other eastern nations, are 
sirailai They appeal afterwaids to have been intioduced into 
several European nations by their lespective travellers, who 
returned Horn the East They were admitted into calendars 
and clnonicles, but they were not introduced into charters, 
says Mr Astle, before the sixteenth century The Spaniards, 
no doubt, deiived their use from the Moors who invaded 
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them In 1240, the Alphonsean nstiononncul iahles were 
made by the order of Alplionsus X by a Jew, and an Arabian , 
they used these numerals, from whence the Spaniards contend 
that they were first intioduced by them 

They were not generally used in Germany until the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century , but in general the forms 
of the ciphers wore not permanently fixed theie till after the 
year IJSI The Bu^sians were strangers to them, bcfoio 
Peter the Great had finished his travels in the begmning of 
the last century 

The ongm of these useful characters with the Indians and 
Arabians is attributed to their ^eat skiU in the arts of 
Astionomy and of arithmetic, which required moie conve- 
nient characters than alphabetic letters for the expressing of 
numbers 

Before the introduction into Europe of these Arabic nume- 
rals, they used alphabetical chaiactcis, oi Boman numoals 
The learned authors of the Nouveau Traitd Diplomatique, 
the most valuablonork on cvcrj'thing concciiung the oits- 
and progress of writing, have gi\en some curious notices on 
the ongm of the Boman numerals Onginally men counted 
by their fingers , tlius, to mnik the first four numbers they 
used an I, which naturally represents them To maik the 
fifth, they choac a V, nhich is made out by bending inwaids 
the three middle fingers, and stretching out only the thumb 
and the little finger, and foi the tenth they used an X, 
w Inch 18 a double V, one placed topsy-turvy uiidoi the other 
Prom this the progression of those numbers is always fiom 
one to live, and from five to ten The hundred was sigmfied 
by the capital letter of that word in Latin, C — centum Tho 
other letters, D for 600, and M foi a lOCK), were atterwaids 
added They subsequently abbreviated their cliaractcrs, by 
placing one of these figures before another , and the figuie of 
less value before a higher numbei, denotes that so much may 
be deducted from a gi eater number, foi instance, IV signifies 
fi\ e less one, that as foui , IX ten less one, that is nine , but 
these abbreviations are not found amongbt tho ancient monu- 
ments * Thc^e numerical letters aie still contmued by us m 
tho accounts of our Exchequer v 

That men counted originally by then fingers, is no impro- 

* A pccaliar nmngomont of letters was in use by Ibo German and 
Flcmisb printers of the IGth century Thus olo denoted 1000, and lo, 
COO The date 1019 uould therefore be thus printed —olo looixx 
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Tjnble supposition , it is still naturally practised by tbe people 
In semi-civilized states email stones have been used, and tbe 
etymologists deiive tbewoids calculate and calculations ^rora 
calculus, the Latin term for a pebble-stone, and by •wliicb 
they denommated tbeir counters used for aiithmetical compu- 
tations 

Piofessor Ward, in a learned dissertation on this subject in 
the Philosophical Tiansactions, concludes that it is easier to 
falsify the i^abic ciphers than the Koman alphabetical nunie- 
rals , -wbcn 1375 is dated in Aiabic ciphers, if tbe 3 is only 
changed into an 0, three centunes are taken away , if tbe S 
IS made into a 9 and take away tbe 1, four hundred yeais are 
lost Such accidents have assuredly produced much confu- 
sion among our ancient manuscripts, and still do in onr printed 
books , which is the leason that Dr Kobertson in his histo- 
nes has also preferred ivnting his dates in words, rather than 
confide them to the care of a negligent pnnter Gibbon ob- 
serves, that some remaikable mistakes have happened by the 
word ml in MSS , which is an abbieviation for soldiei s, or for 
thousands, and to this blnndei he attributes the inciediblc 
numbers of maityidoins, which cannot otheraise be accounted 
for by histoncal records 


ENGMSH ASTEOLOaERS 

A Bni/iEr in judicial astrology can now only exist in the 
people, who may be said to have no belief at all , for mere 
tiaditional sentiments can hardly be said to amount to'a 
’belief But a faith in this ridiculous system m our countiy 
IS of late existence, and was a favouiite superstition with 
the learned 

"When Charles the Pnst was confined, Lilly the astrologer 
was consulted for the hour which would favour his escape 
A stoiy, which strongly proves how greatly Chailes the 
Second was bigoted to judicial astiology, is recorded in Bur- 
net’s History of his Own Times 

The most respectable chaiacters of the age, Sir William 
Dugdale, Ehas Ashniole, Dr Giew,and others, weio memhers 
of an astiological club Oongi eve’s character of Poresight, 
in Love for Love, was then no uncommon person, though the 
humour now is scarcely intelhgible 
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Diyden cast tlic nativities of Ins sons , and, ivlnt is re- 
markable, Ins pretlietion relating to Ins son Cliarlcs took 
place. Tins incident is of so late n date, one miglit hope it 
would ba\c been cleared up 

In 1070, the pasojon for lioroscopcs and e'^pounding the 
stars prci ailed in France among the firsst rank The new- 
born child was iiMiall^ presented n.ikcd to the n‘;trologcr, nho 
read the first lineament*; in Ins forehead, and the transverse 
lines in its hand, and thence ivrote don n its> future dcstinv . 
Cithonnodol^cdicis brought Heurv IV , then a child, to old 
ITostracliuinifl, whom antiquaries esteem more for Ins chromclo 
of Proa ence than Ins a aticinating pow cri The sight of the 
reierond seer, with a beard wlnth “ •streamed like a meteor in 
the air," ternfiod the futmaj hero, who dreulod a whipping 
from CO jjrave i person.ige One of these nisgicians hai ing 
assured Charlc.s JX that he would h\e as miny days as he 
should turn about on his lutl- in on horn, slamling on one 
leg, lus ittycst^ e\cr\ mornmir poiloiined that solemn gyra- 
tion , the pnucipal ollutrsol tlie court, the judges, the chan- 
cellors, and generals, likewise, in toinpliniunt, standing on 
one leg and turning lound » 

It has been reported of scicrnl famous for tlicir astrologic 
skill, that Ukv line tulkrcd a \oluntais death nicrclj to 
vcnfi their own predictions , Ihiblnshccnieportcdor Caidan, 
and Jiiirfoii, the lutlior of the Anatoin> ot SIcl mclioly 

It is ciinous to obscnc the slutts to wluclt nstiologcrs are 
pnt when their predictions iro not i cubed Great teittdt 
ivere preilu led, bj a Inmous adept, about the > car lO&O !No 
unusual slornis, howeicr, liappcned liodin, to saio the re- 
putation of the art applied it ns n Jirfinc to some irvolntions 
in tlio s(a{c, and of wlueli there were nisl'inces enough at 
that moment Among their hiclcy and unlucky d ivs, they 
pretend to give those of various illiistnons per>.ons and of 
families One is \cr> striking — Thiirsdni was the unluckj'- 
day of our lleairy VII 1 He, his son Edward VI, Queen 
Mar\ , and Queen Eli/ iheth, all died on a Thursday ! Tins 
fact had, no doubt, great weight in this contioveisy of the 
astiologora with their ndvcrbaries * 

* “Day fatiblj'” especially insisted on by lliesc Bliidonl*, and is 
cnnonsly noted 111 a folio Irict, publislad m 1(587, pirticulnrb devoted to 
ItcmaTqnea on tlio 14Ui of Oetoljcr, being tbc auspicious birlb day of his 
prcstiil Jlnjcsty iT lines 11 wtiobo author speaba of having scon in tho 
Aands of ‘ ttiat genen scholar, and great nstrolo{,cr, h, Asbmolc,” a 
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Lilly, the astrologer, is the Sidrophel of Butler His Life, 
wniten by himself, contains so much artless narrative, and so 
much palpable imposture, that it is ditllcult to kuoii iihen he 
IS speaking what lie really believes to be the truth In a 
skotch of the state of astrology' in liia daj, tlioao adepts, 
whoso characters he has drawn, were the lowest iniscrcants 
of the tonn Thc^ all speak of each other as logncs and im- 
postors Such Here Booker, Backhouse, Gndbuiy , men 
who gained a livelihood b^ practising on the credulity of 
even men of learning so late as in 1C50, nor were the^ much 
out of date m the eighteenth century Li A'hinole’s Life an 
account of these artful impostors inai bo found Most of 
them had taken the air in the pillori , and others had conjured 
themselves up to the gallons This seems a true statement 
of facts But Lilly informs us, that in his \ arious conferences 
with anqels, Ihcir \ oices resembled that of the Irish I 

The i\ ork contains anecdotes of the times Tho amours of 
Lilly mth his mi'itress are characteristic He was a aery 
artful man, and admirably managed maiters which required 
deception and iin cntion 

Astrologj greatly flourished in the time of the civil wars 
Tho royalists and the rebUs had their astrologers, ns well os 

maaascnpt m wliicli the following barbarous monkish rhymes were in- " 
sorted, noting the unlucky dajs of each month — 

JasDAnr Pnma dies raen'C^ ct scptima tmneat nt cnsis 
FEDKUAitr Quarta subit mortem, prostcmit tertia forlem 
MAitcn , Pnmns mondentem, dismmpit ({uarta bibciitem. 

AraiL . . Denus ct nndenus cst mortis vninerc plentts 
klAv Tcrtius occidit, ct septuuns on rcbdii 

Jnsn Denus ]m\lcscit, quindcnus fonlrtv acscit 

" wr Ter dccimns maotat, J ubi denus Inbcfactat. 

Anausi Pruna nccat furtem prostcmit secunda cohorlcm 

SsFTEHBER , Tertia Septembns, ct denus fert mnla mombns 
OoTonEn Tcrtius ct denus, cst sicut mors nlicnus 

Aovemder Scorpins cst quinlus, ct tcrtiiis c aece cinetns 
DaouiBEr Septimus cxnngiii^ virosus denus ct unguis 
The author of this strange book fortifies his notions on “ day f italltv” by 
pmtrag a letter from Sir VTinstan Chnrcbil), wlio says, “ I have made 
^eat exponcncc of the truth of it, and have set down Fryday as my own 
IncLy day , tho day on whicli I was bora, christened, married, and I 
Miiero will be tbe day of my death The day whereon I havo had sundry 
deliverances from penis by sea and land, penis by false bretbren, penis 
of lawsuits, Ac 1 was knighted (by chance nnespeotedof myself) on tho 
same day, and have several good accidents happened to mo on that day , ^ 
wd am so superstitions m the belief of its good omen, that 1 choose to 
pegin any considerable action that concerns me on the same day ” 
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ihdr soWersJ and the predictions of the former had a great 
influence over the latter 

On this subject, it may gratify curiosity to notice three or 
four works, \ Inch bear an excessive price The price cannot 
entirely ho occasioned by their rarity, and I am induced to 
suppose that we have htill adepts, whose faith must be sti’ong, 
or whose scepticism but weak 

Tlie Clialdem sapes w’trc nearly put to the rout by a quarto 
park of artiller}’, fired on them by hlr John Chamber, in 
1601 Apollo did not use Marhyns more inhiimanlj than his 
scourging pen this mj btical race, and his personalities made 
them feel more sore Howcicr, a Norwich knight, the very 
Quixote of astrohigj , arraj cd m the cnchantctl armour of his 
occult authors, encountered this pagan m n most stately 
carousal Ho came forth with “A Defence of Judiciall 
Aslrologjo, ill answer to a trcitise lately published by Mr 
John Chamber Bj’ Sir Cliristophcr Ilejdon, Knight, 
printed at Cambridge, 1603 ” This is a handsome quarto of 
about 500 pages Sir ChiistopliLr ib a learned writer, and a 
knight worthj to defend a better ciuse But Ins Dulcinca 
had ivrought most wonderfully on his imagination Tins 
defence of this fanciful science, if science it may ho called, 
demonstrates nothing, while it defends everything It con- 
futes, according to the knight’s ow n ideas it nllcgcs a few 
bcattercd facts in favour ol astrological predictions, which 
may bo picked up in that immensity of fabling which dis- 
graces history lie strenuously denies, or ridicules, wdiat 
the greatest writers have said against this fanciful art, vvhilo 
he lay s great stress on some passages from authors of no 
nnthonty Tho most pleasant part is at the close, whore ho 
defends the art from the objections of Mr Chamber by recri- 
mination Chamber had uniichcd hnnscir by medical piac- 
ticc , and when he charges the astrologers vv ith merely aiming 
to gain a few beggarly pence. Sir Christopher catches fire, 
and show’s by his quotations, that if w o are to despise an art, 
by its professorb attempting to subsist on it, or for tho objec- 
tions which may be Taised n^inst its vital principles, wo 
ought by this argjimcnt most heartily to despise tho medical 
science and medical men ! Ho gives hero all he can collect 
against physio and physicinns, and from tho confessions of 
Hippocrates and Galen, Avicenna and Agrippa, meditino ap. 
pears to be a vainei science than even astrology 1 Sir Chris- 
topher IB a fahrewd and ingeinous adversary , but when he 
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Bays he means only to give Mr Chamhei oil for his jnnegar, 
he has totally mistalren its quality 

' TJie defence was answered hy Thomas Ticars, in his “Mad- 
nesse of Astrologeis " 

But the great work is hy Lilly, and entirely devoted to 
the adepts He defends nothing, for this oracle deliveis his - 
dictum, and details eveiy event as matters not questionahle 
He sits on the tnpod , and every page is embellished by a 
horoscope, which he explains with the utmost facility This 
voluminous monument of the folly of the age is a quarto 
valued at some guineas ' It is entitled, “Christian Astrology, 
modestly tieated oi m tliree books, by William Lilly, student 
in Astiology, 2nd edition, 1659 ” The most curious pait of 
this work IS “a Catalogue of most astrological authoi-s ” 
There is also a portrait of this arch rogue, and astrologer an 
admirable illustration for Lavater* ** 

Lilly’s opinions, and his pretended science, were such fa- 
vourites until the age, that the learned Gatakei wrote piofess-' 
edly against this popular delusion Lilly, at the head of his 
stai-expoundmg fnends, not only fox mnlly replied to, but per- 
secuted Gatnkei annually in his predictions, and even stiuck 
at his ghost, when beyond the grave Gataker died m July, 
1654, and Lilly having wiitten in his almanac of that year 
for the month of August this barbarous Latm verse — 

IToe in timha jacct presbyter et nchilot 

Hero in this tomb lies a presbyter and a knave I 

he had the impudence to assert that ho had predicted Gata- 
ker’s death ! But the tiuth is, it was an epitaph like lodgings 
to let , it stood empty ready for the first passenger to in- 
habit Had any other of that party of any eminence died in 

* Lilly ivas at one tune a stannob adherent of the Bonndheada, and 

“ rend in the stars” nil kinds of successes for them &s great feat was 
a prediction made for the month of June, 1645 — “If nowue fight, a notoiy 
stealeth upon us ” A fight did occur at Naseby, and concluded the over- 
throw of the unfortunate Charles the First The words are sulhoiently am- 
bignons, but not so much so, ns mmv other “prophecies” of the same 
notable quack, happily constructed to shift with changes in events, and so 
be made to fit them lolly was opposed by Wharton, who saw in the stars 
as many good signs for the Royal Army , and Lilly himself began to see 
differently ns the power of OromwoU waned Among the hundreds of pamph- 
lets poured from the press in the excited days of the great civil wars in 
England, few are more canons than these “strange and remarkable predic- 
tions,” “Signs in the Sky,” and “Warnings to England,” the productions 
of star gazmg knaves, which “ terrified our isle iirom its propriety ” 
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that month, it would have been as appositely applied to him. 
But Lilly, was an exquisite logue, and nevel* at fault 
Haling prophesied m Ins almanac foi 1G50, that the paiha- 
mciit stood upon a tottering foundation, i\lien taken up by a 
messenger, dming the night he was confined, he contrived to 
cancel the page, punted off another, and showed Ins copies 
before the committee, assunng them that the others weie 
none of his own, hut forged by his enemies 


ALCHYMT 

Mbs Thostas, the Connna of Dryden, ni her Life, has re- 
coided one of the delusions of alchj my 
An infatuated lover of this delusive art met with one who 
pretended to havo the power of transniutuig lead to gold, 
that IS, in their language, the tmpofect metals to ^6 pet feet 
one The hermetic philosophei rcquiied only the materials, 
and time, to perform his golden operations He was taken 
to the country re-ndcnce of his pationess A long laboiatory 
was built, and that his labours might not be impeded by any 
disturbance, no one W'as peimitted to enter into it His door 
was contnved to turn on a pivot , so that, unseen and un- 
seeing, his meals were convened to him without distractmg 
the sublime meditations of the sage 

During a lesidenco of two years, he never condescended to 
speak but two oi three times in a yeai to his mfatuated 
patroness "When she was admitted into the laboratory, she 
saw, with iilc.'itring astonishment, stills, cauldrons, long flues, 
and tliiee or lour A^’iilcanian flies blazing at different comers' 
of this magical mine , noi did sho behold with less revcreiico 
the venerable figure of the dusty philosopher Pale and 
emaciated with daily operations and nightly vigils, he levealed 
toiler, in unintelligible jai^on, Ins pi ogi esses, and havmg 
sometimes condescended to explain the mystenes of the 
arcana, she beheld, oi seemed to behold, streams of fluid and 
heaps of solid ore scattered around the laboratory Some- 
times be required a new still, and sometimes vast quantities 
of le.id Already this unfortunate lady had expended the 
half of her fortune in supplying the demands of the philoso- 
phei She began now to lower her imagination to the stan- 
dard of icason Two yeais had now elapsed, vast quantities 
of lead had gone m, and nothing but lead had come out She 
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disclosed her sentiments to the philosophei He candidly 
confessed he was himself surprised at his tardy processes , 
hut that now he would exert lumself to the utmost, and that 
he would venture to perform, a laborious operation, which 
hitherto he had hoped not to have been necessitated to 
employ His patroness retired, and the golden visions re- 
sumed all their lustre 

One day, as they sat at dinner, a terrible shnelr, and one 
crack followed by another, loud as the repoit of cannon, 
assailed then ears They hastened to the lahoiatory , two 
of the greatest stills had burst, and one part of the laboratory 
and the house were in flames We are told that, after another 
adventure of this kind, this victim to alchymy, after ruining 
another patron, in despair swallowed poison 

Even moie recently we have a history of an alchymist in 
the life of Romney, the painter This alchymist, after be- 
stowing much time and money on preparations for the grand 
projection, and being near the decisive hour, was induced, by 
the too earnest request of his wife, to quit his furnace one 
evening, to attend some of her company at the tea-table 
While the projector was attending the ladies, his furnace 
blew up ! In consequence of this event, he conceived such^an 
antipathy against his wife, that he could not endure the idea 
of living with her agam * 

Henry YI , Evelyn observes m his Numismata, endea- 
voured to recruit his empty cofiers by alchymy The record 
of this singular proposition contains “ the most solemn and 
senous account of the feasibihty and virtues of the philoso- 
pher's stone, encouraging the search affcei it, and dispensing 
with all statutes and prohibitions to the contioiry ” This 
record was probably communicated by Mr Selden to his be- 
loved fnend Ben Jonson, when the poet was writing his 
comedy of the Alchymist 

After this patent was pilbl shed, many promised to answer 
the king’s expectations so effectually, that the next year ho 
pubhshed another patent, wheiein he tells liis subjects, that 
the happy hour was drawmg nigh, and by m pa ns of 'ttth! 

* He ivaa assisted in the art hy one Williamson, a watchmaker, of Dal- 
ton, Lancashire, with whom Bomney lived in constant companion^p 
They were partners in a fnmnee, and had kept the fire hnmmg for lune 
months, when the contents ot the cmcible began to assume the yellow hne 
which excited all their hopes , a few moments of neglect led to the catas- 
tiophe narrated above 
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STO'^ vrlncli lie sliould soon be master of, he vronld pay idl 
the debts of the nation in real gold and silver The persons 
pichcd out for his new operators were as remarhable as the 
patent itself, being a most “miscellaneous rabble” of fnars, 
grocers, mercers, and fi'-hmongers • 

This patent was likewise granted aufhoritafe Farhamenft , 
and is given by Prynno in his Aurum Segintc, p 135 

AlehyniistsVere fomicrh called multipliers, mthough they 
never could mulitpltf, as appears from a statute of Henry IV. 
repealed in the preceding record 

“jJvone from henceforth shall use to rtuUtplg gold or 
sill cr or u^e the crajl of mulfiplieaiion , and if any the same 
do lie sliall lucur the pain of felony ” Among the articles 
charged on the Protector Somerset is this evtraordmary 
one* — “Ton commanded mulUplicaiton and alctmesfrg to 
be practised, thcrehj to ahate the king's com ” Stowe, 
p (>01 ‘What are we to understand ? Did they believe 
that alchymy would be so productno of the precious metals 
as to abate the value of the com, or does multiplication 
refer to an arbitrary nso in the currency bj order of the 
government ? 

Ev oiT philosophical mind must be convinced that alchymy 
is not an art, w Inch some have fancifullv traced to the rc- 
motest times, it may be rather regarded, when opposed to 
such a distance of tune, as a modern imposture Cresar com- 
manded the treatise^ of alchymy to be burnt throughout the 
Poman dominions Canar, who is not less to be admired as 
a philo'ophcr than as a monarch 
Gibbon has this succinct passage relative to alchymy — 
“The ancient books of alchymy, so liberally asenbed to 
Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds 
of more recent adepts The Greeks were inattentive either 
to the u«;e or tlie abuse of chemistry In that immense re- 
gister where I’hnj has deposited the diseov ones, the arts, and 
the orrora of m.ankuid, there is not the least mention of the 
tr insniutitioiib of metals , and the persecution of Diodctian 
is the first authentic event in the history of alchymy The 
conquest of Egjyit by tho Arabs diffiiscd that yam science 
o\ cr the globe Congenial to the avarice of the human heart, 
it was studied in Clima, ns m Europe, with equal eagerness 
and equal success The darlmcss of the middle ages ensured 
ft favourable reception to cveiy tale of wonder, and the re- 
vival of learning gave now vigour to hope, and suggested 
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more specious arts to deception Philosophy, with the aid 
of expenenoe,»has at length hanishcd the study of alchymy , 
and the present age, however desirous of nches, is content 
to seek them by the humblci means of commeice and 
mdnstry ” 

Ehas Ashmole writes in his diary — “ May 13, 1053 My 
father Backhouse (an astiologer who had adopted him for 
his son, a common practice with these men) lying sick m 
Pleet-stieet, over against St Dunstan’s climch, and not 
knowing whether he should live or die, about eleven of the 
clock, told me in syllables thb true matter of Wvi philosopher's 
stone, which he bequeathed to me as a legacy ” By this ive 
learn that a miserable wretch knew the art of making gold, 
yet always lived a beggai , and that Ashmole really imagined 
he was in possession of the syllables of a secict > He has, 
hoivevei, built i curious monument of the learned follies-of 
the last ago, in his “Tbeatium Chemicum Bntannicjim ” 
Though Ashmole is lathei the historian of this vim science 
than an adept, it may imme literary leisure to tui n ovei this 
quaito volume, m which he has collected the works of several 
English alchymists, subjoining his commentaiy It iffoids a 
curious specimen of Bosicrucian mysteries , and Ashmole re- 
lates several miraculous stories Of the philosopher’s stone, 
he says he knows enough to hold his tongue, but not enough 
to speak This stone has not only the pow er of transmuting 
any impeifect earthy matter into its utmost degiee of perfec- 
tion, and can convert the basest metals into gold, flints into 
stone, &c , but it has still more occult virtues, when the 
arcana have been entered into by the choice fathers of her- 
metic mysteries The legetable stone has power over the 
natures of man, beast, fowls, fishes, and all kinds of trees and 
plants, to make them flourish and bear fimt at any time 
The magical stone discoveis any person whercvei he is con- 
cealed, while the angelical stone gives the appantions of 
angels, and a power of conversing with them These gieat 
mysteries are suppoitcd by occasional facts, and illustrated by 
prints of the most divine and incompiohensible designs, wliioh 
we would hope w ere intelligible to the initiated It may bft 
worth showing, however, how liable even the latter were to 
blimder on these mj'stenoushieioglyphics Ashmole, in one 
of his chemical works, prefixed a frontispiece, which, in sevei al 
compartments, exhibited Phoebus on a lion, and opposite to 
him a lady, \/ho represented Diana, with the moon in one 
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hand and an arrow in the other, sitting on a crab ; Mercury 
on a liipod, with the scheme of the heavens in one hand, and 
his caducous in the othei These were intended to express 
the materialb of the stone, and the season foi the process. 
Upon the altar is the bust of a man, his head covered by an 
astiological scheme dropped fiom the clouds , and on the 
altar aie these ivords, “Meicuiiophilus Anglicus," *e,the 
English lover of hermetic philosophy Theie is a tree, and a 
httlo creature gnawmg the root, a pillai adorned with musical 
and mathematical instruments, and anothei with military 
ensigns This stnnge composition created great inquiry 
among the chemical sages Deep mystenes wore conjectured 
to be veiled by it Yeises were written in the Inghest strain 
of the Bosicrucian language Ashmolo confessed he meant 
nothing more than a kind of pun on his own name, for the 
tree wa<» the asJi, and the creatuio was a mole One pillar 
tells his love of music and fieemasonry, and the other his 
military preferment and astiological studies ! He afterwards 
I egretted that no one added a second volume to his work, 
from which he himself had been hmdered, for the honbui of 
the family of Heimcs, and “ to show the world what excellent 
men we had once of our nation, famous for this kmd of philo- 
sophy, and masters of so tianscendant a secret ’* 

Modern chemistry is not without a hope, not to say a ce) - 
tainty, of venfying the golden visions of the alcliymists Dr 
Girtannei, of Gottingen, not long ago adventured the following 
prophecy ' “ In the nineteenth centw y the transmutation of 
metals will bo generally known and practised Every chemist 
and eveiy artist will maJee gold, kitchen utensils will be of 
silver, and even gold, which mil contribute more than any- 
thing else iopfolong life, poisoned at present by the oxides 
of copper, lead, and iron, which we daily swallow with our 
food " Phil Mag vol vi , p 383 This subhmo chemist, 
though he does not ventuie to pi edict that universal elixir, 
which IS to prolong life at pleasure, yet appi oximates to^ it 
A chemical friend writes to me, that “ The metals seem to be 
composite bodies, which nature is poi’petually preparing, and 
it may be reserved for the future researches of science to trace, 
and perhaps to mutate, some of these curious operations ’’ 
Sir Humphry Davy told me that he did not consulei this 
undiscoveied art an impossible tlung, but which, should it ever 
be discovered, would certainly be useless. 
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TITLES OE BOOKS 

Webb it inquired of an ingenious wnter wliat page of his 
work had occasioned him most perplexity, he would often 
point to the title-page The cunosity which i^e there would 
excite, IS, however, most fastidious to gratify 

Among those who appear to have felt this irksome situa* 
tion, are most of our penodical writers The “ Tatler ” and 
the “ Spectator,’*^ enjoymg pnonly of conception, have 
adopted titles with charactenstic felicity , but perhaps the 
invention of the authors begins to fail in the “ Header,” the 
“ Lover," and the “ Theatre •” Succeedmg writers were as 
unfortunate in their titles, as their works-; such are the 
“ Umversal Spectator,” and the “ Lay Monastery ” The co- 
pious mind of Johnson could not discover an appropriate title, 
and indeed m the first “Idler” acknowledged his despair The 
“ Rambler ” was so httle understood, at the time of its appear- 
ance, that a French journalist hastranslated it as Chevalier 
JS^rant,” and when it was corrected toL’jErranf, aforeigpoer 
drank Johnson’s health one day, by innocently addressing him 
by the appellation of Mr “ Vagabond The “Adventurer” 
Cannot be considered as a fortunate title , it is not appropriate 
to those pleasing miscellanies, for any wnter is an adventurer 
The “Lounger,” the “Mirror,” and even the “Connois- 
seur,” if examined accurately, present nothmg in the titles 
descnptive of the works As for the “ World,” it could only 
have been gi\ en by the fashionable egotism of its authors, 
who considered the world as merely a circuit round St James’s 
Stieet When the celebrated father of reviews, Jje Journal 
des fipavan^ wzs first published, the very title repulsed the 
public The author was obliged in his succeeding volumes to 
soften it down, by explaining its general tendency He there 
assures the cunous, that not only men of learning and taste, 
but the humblest roechanicj may find a profitable amusement 
An English novel, published with the title of “ The Champion 
of Virtue,” could find no readers, but afterwards passed 
through several editions under the happier invitation of “ The ' 
Old English Baron ” “ The Coneubme,” a poem by Mickle, 
could never find purchasers, -till it assumed the more dehcate 
title of “ Sff Martyn ” 

As a subject of hterary cunosity, some amusement may be 
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Titles of Bools 

^thered from a ^ance at wliat has heen doing m the world, 
concerning this important portion of every hook 

The Jewish and many onenfril authors were fond of alle- 
goncal titles, which alwaj s indicate the most puerile age of 
taste. The titles were usually adapted to their obscure works 
- It might exercise an able eniginatist~'to explam their allu- 
sions , for we must understand by “ The Heart of Aaron,” 
that it IS a commentary on several of the prophets “ The 
Bones of Joseph ” is an introduction to the T^mud ** The 
Grarden of Huts,” and “The Golden Apples,” are theological 
questions , and “ The Pomegranate with its Flower,” is a 
■^atise of ceremonies, not any more practised Jortm gives 
a title, which he says of all the fantastical titles he can 
recollect is one of the prettiest A rabbin pnbhshed a cata- 
logue of rabbmical wnWs, and called it Lahta Dormtenhum, 
from Cantic vu 9 “Like the best wme of my bdovedthat 
goeth down sweetly, causing ihe hps of those that are asleep 
to speal ” It hath a double meanmg, of which he was not 
aware, for most of his rabbmical brethren talk very much like 
men tn their sleep 

Almost all their works bear such titles as bread — ^gold — 
Sliver — roses — eyes, &c , m a word, anythmg that signifies 
nothmg 

Afiected title-pages were not pecuhar to the orientals the 
Greeks and the Bomans have shown a finer taste They had 
their Cornucopias, or horns of abundance — ^Limones, or mea- 
dows — ^Pmakidions, or tablets — Pancarpes, or all sorts of 
fruits, titles not unhappily adapted for the miscellanists 
The mne books of Herodotus, and the nme epistles of 
iE«chines, were respectively honoured by the name of ahluse, 
and three orations- of the latter, by those of the Graces 
The modem fanatics have had a most barbarous taste for 
titles We could produce numbers Irom abroad, and at home 
Some works have been called, “Matches lighted at the 
Divine Fire," — and one “The Gun of Penitence " a collection 
of passages from the fathers is called “The Shop of the 
Spiritual Apothecary " we have “ The Bank of Faith,” and 
“ The Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit ” one of these works 
bears the foUowmg elaborate tide “Some fine Biscuits 
baked in the 0\en of Chanty, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spint, and the 
sweet Swallows of Salvation ” Sometimes their quamtness 
has some humour. Sir Humphrey Lmd, a zealous puntan, 
TOIfc. 1, V 
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publit-licd a ^\ork which a Jesuit an-swered hy another, 
entitled “ A Pair of Spectacles for Sir lliimphrev Liml ” 
Tlie doughty knight ictortcd, by “A Case for bn Humphrey 
Lind’s Spectacles ” 

Some of these obscure titles lm\c an cntcrtuning absurdity , 
as “The Three Daughters of Job” which is_a treatice on tho 
three 1 11 tucs of patience, foi litude, and pain “ The Innocent 
Loie, 01 the lloli Knight,” is i description of theardouisof 
a saint foi the Vngin “The Sound of tlic Trumpet,” is a 
w ork on the di} ol judgment, and “A Fan to tlrnonwa^ 
Fhes,” K a tlieologic il triatisc on purgatoi r , 

Wo must not write to the iilttr neglect ot our title , and a 
fan aiiflior should have the littr.ir\ pictr^ t citi h ning “the 
fear of his title-page heforo liis t\t« ” The follow ing arc im- 
propei t tics Don hi itthtws chief huntsman to Philip IV 
of Spain, entitled his book ‘ The Origin and Dignitj ol tho 
]?o^ il House," but the cniiic woik rehtes onlj to hunting 
Do Chantcreinc compostd scicril moral ca^nv*, which being 
at a loss liow to entitle, be called “Tlio Ihlucation of a 
Pi nice ” He would piiNii ulc the leader in his jircfacc, that 
though they were not composed with a mow to this auhjcct, 
thej should not, how cc Cl, be ccnsuied foi the title, ns they 
paitlj related to the education of a prince The world vns 
too sagacious to be diipi d, and the author in Ins second edition 
icknow ledges the nhMiuhtv, drojis “ the maginficcnt title,” 
and calls hiswork “hloi il Kbsa\s " hlontaignc’s immortal hiE- 
toj> of his own mind, for hiith are his “Ebsa^s,” has assumed 
perhaps too modest a title, and not sufTicicnlh discnminative 
Sorlin cqun ocalh entitled a collection of CasJ^^ s, “ T he Walks 
of Hichchcii,” because thej weie composed at that place, 
“ Tlio Attic Kights " ol Aldus G elhiis w ore so called, bccati'so 
they woie written in Atl ca Mr Tooko, in his grammatical 
“Dncrsions of Pnile\,” must ha\c deceued mniij 

A ihodomonlade title-page was once a great favourite 
Theie was i time when the i ©public of letters was over-built 
with “Palaces of Pleasure,” “Palaces of Honour,” and 
“ Palaces of Eloqticnco with “ Temples of Memoiy,” and 
“Theatres of Human Life,” and “ Amphithcalies of Pion- 
deuce,” “ Pharoses, Gai dens, Pietuios, Ti ensures” The 
epistles of Guevain dazzled tho public eje with their splendid 
title, for they were called “Golden Epistles,” and tho 
“ Golden Legend ” of Voragino had been inoie appropnatcly 
entitled leaden 
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* Ther vvero onco so fond of novelty, that every book recom- 
mended itself by such titles as “ A new jMetbod , new Ele- 
ments of Geometry, the new Letter Writer, andtbo new Art 
of Cookery " 

To osoito tlio cunobity of tbe pious, some writers employed 
artifices of a ^ cry ludicrous nature Some made their titles 
rhyming echoes , as this one of a father, who has given his 
works under the title of Scalte Alee antmi , and Jesus esxts 
itovus Oi hs Some have distributed them according to the 
measure of time, as one Father Nadasi, the greater part of 
W'hose works are tfcais, months, tcerls, days, and horns Some 
hai c borrowed their titles from the parts of the body , and 
011101*8 have used quaint cvpra^sioiis, such as — TlnnL before you 
leap — IFe must all die — Compel them to cnfc) Some of our 
pious authors npjiear not to have been aw are that thej' w’ere 
builesquing religion One Massieii having written a moral 
explanation of the solemn anthems sung in Advent, which 
begin wath the letter o, published this work under the piinnmg 
title of Zfl douce Moelle, et la Sauce frtande des os Savoui euv 
de VAvent * 

The Marquis of Carraccioli assumed the ambiguous title of 
Za Joumance de soi-mhie Seduced by the epicurean title 
of solf-cnjoymcnt, the sale of the work was continual with the 
libertine's, who, however, found nothing but very tedious 
O'-says on religion and morality In the sixth edition the mar- 

* HcligiouB parody soems to have carried no sense of impropnoty with 
jI to the mindn of the men of the 15tU and IGth centnrics Luther was 
nn adept in tins art, and the preachers nho followed him continned tho 
practice tTno sermons of divines in tho following century often sought nn 
nttnction hy qunut titles, sueh ns — “ Heaven ravished" — “Tho Black- 
oiuith, n sermon preached nt Whitohall before tho King,” 1606 Beloc, in 
JiH Anecdotaof LUerati renvoi 6, hnsrecordetl many of these quaint titles 
among them tho following — “ The Natl hit on the head, and driven into 
tho city and cathedral unll of Norwich By Tohn Carter, 1644 ” “ The 
irAcrf turned by a voice from the throne of glory By Tohn Carter, 1647 ” 
"TicoSltcls made one, or the cvcelicncc of Unitv Bv Statthew Jfead, 
1601 ” “Peters Net let doieiie, orthc Fisher and the Fisli, both proimred 
towards tt blessed haven ByB Matthew, 1634 " In tho nuddle of the 
last century tuo religions tracts wero publidied, one bearing tho alarming 
title, “Die and he Damned,” the other being termed, “A sure Guido to 
Hell” Tho first was loscllod ngainst tho preaching of the Methodists, 
and tho title obtained from what tbe author asserts to bo tho words of 
(Condemnation then frcquontlj applied by them to all who differed from 
thcir creed Tho second is a satirfcal attack on tho prevalent foBics and 
vices of the day, whioh form tho surest “guide,” in tho opmion of the 
author^ to the bottomle''s pit, 
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' quiB greatly exults in lus succcssrul contrivance , by which 
means he had punished the \icious curiosity of certain 
persons, md perhaps had persuaded some, iihom othcrniso 
Ins book might never hai o reached 
If a title bo obscure, it raises a prejudice against the 
author, uc arc apt to suppose that an ambiguous title is the 
effect of an intricate or confused mind 33 iillet censures the 
Ocean ]\Iacromicrocosmio of one Sachs To understand this 
htlc, a grammarian n ould send an inquirer to a geographer, 
and he to a natural philosopher, neither nould probably 
tbnik of recurring to a plusiciaii, to inform one that this 
ambiguous title signifies the connexion which exists between 
Jhc motion of the waters with that of the blood He cen« 
siires Leo jMlatuis lor a title which appears to mo not inele- 
gantly conceued This writer lias entitled one of his hooks 
the tf} han Bees , it is an account of tho>>o illustnons writers 
wlio flourished during the pontificate of one of the Barbc- 
rmis The allusion refero to the hccs w Inch were the arms of 
this family , and Urban VIIl is the Pope designed 
The false idea which a title couxcnb is alike prejudicial to 
the author and the reader Titles are generally too prodigal 
of their promises, and their authors are contemned j but the 
works of modest authors, though they present more than 
they promise, may fail of attracting notice by their extreme 
simplicity In either case, a collector of books is prejudiced , 
he IS induced to collect what merits no attention, or he passes 
over those anluablc works whose titles may not happen to bo 
mteresting It is related of Pinclh, the celebrated collector 
of books, that the booksellers permitted him to remain hours, 
and BOinetimes days, in tlicir shops to examine books before 
ho purchased Ho w as desirous of not injuring his premous 
collection by useless acquisitions , hut lie confessed that he 
sometimes could not help being dazzled by magnificent titles, 
nor being mistnlvcn by the simplicity oi others, which bad 
been chosen by the modesty of their authors. After all, 
many authors are really neither so vain, nor so honest, as they 
appear , for magnificent, or simple titles, have often been 
gueu from the difficulty of forming any others 
It IS too often with the Titles of Books, ns with those 
painted representations exhibited by the keepers of wild 
beasts , where, m general, the picture itself is made more 
stnkmg and inviting to the eye, than the inclosed animal » 
ahvays found to be. 
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The Greeks composed hpoginmmatic works ; works in which 
one letter of the nlphabct is omitted A hpogrammatist is n 
letter-dropper In this manner Tryphiodonis wrote his 
Odj'sBcy , he had not a in his firbt book, noi /3 in his second , 
and so on with the subsequent letters one after another 
This Ody-soy was an mutation of the lipogrammatio Iliad of 
Nestor Among other w'orks of this kind, Athenmus men- 
tions an ode by Pindar, in which he hid purposely omitted 
the letter S , so that this inept ingenuity appears to have 
been one of those literary fashions ivliich are sometimes en- 
couraged even by those who should liist oppose such j pro- 
gresses into the realms of nonsense 
^ There IS in Latm a little p ose w’ork )f Pulgentius, whi -h 
the author divides into twenty-three chapters, according to 
the order of the twenty-three letters of the Latin alphabet 
Prom A to 0 are still rcm.iining The first cliapter is wnth 
out A , the second wnthout B , the third without C , and so 
with the rest There are five novels in prose of Lopes de 
Vega, the fi*^t without A, the second without B, the third 
inthout I, &c VHio will attempt to venfy them ? 

The Orientalists are not witliout this literary'' folly A 
Persian poet read to the cclebratal Jami a gazel of his own 
composition, which Jami did not like but the writer replied, 
it was notwithstanding a very curious sonnet, for the letter 
Ahjf was not to be found m any one of the w’ords ! Jami 
sarcastically replied, " You can do a better thing yet , take 
away all the letters from every word you have w'ntten ’* 

To these works may be added the Ecloga de Galvis, by ' 
Hugbald the monk All the words of this silly woik begin 
with a 0 It IS printed in Dornavius Piigna Pot coi im , 
all the words beginning with a P, in the Nugm Venales 
Camm cum cattis certamen , the w ords beginning ivith a 0 
a performance of the same land in the same work Gregorio 
Loti presented a discouree to the Academy of the Humorists 
" at Borne, throughout which he had purposely omitted the 
letlci B, and he entitled it the exiled B A fiiend havuig 
requested a copy, as a liteiaiy curiosity, for so he considered 
this idle performance, Leti, to show' that this affair was not 
so difficult, replied b^ a copious answer of seven pages, in 
■which he had observed the same severe ostracism agamst the 
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letter E ! Lord North, m the comt of James I , has written 
a set of Sonnets, each of which begins with a successive 
letter of the alphabet The Earl of Eivas, m the reign ol 
Edward IV, ti-anslated the Moral Proveibs of Ohiistiana of 
Pisa, a poem of about two hundred lines, the greatest pait of 
which he contnved to conclude with the letter E, an in- 
stance of his lordship’s hard application, and the bad taste of 
an ago which. Lord Orfoid observes, had mtticisms and 
whims to struggle with, as well as ignorance 

It has been well observed of these nunute triflers, that ex- 
treme exactness is the sublime of fools, whose labours may be 
well called, in the language of Diyden, 

Pangs without birth, and frnitlc&s mdnetiy. 

And Martial says, 

~ Tnipe est difiiciles habere nnga% 

Et stnltns labor est ineptiarnm 

"Which we may translate, 

’Tis a folly to sweat o’er a difficnlt tn£c, 

And for silly devices m ention to rifle - ' 

I shall not dwell on the wits who composed veises in the' 
forms of hearts, wings, altars, and tiue-love knots , or as Beu^ 
Jonson describes their grotesque shapes, 

A pair of scissors and a comb in verse 

Tom Nash, who loved to push the ludicrous to its ex- 
treme, in his amusing invective agamst the classical Gabriel 
Harvey, tells us that “ he had wnt verses in all kinds , in 
form of a pan of gloves, t, pan of spectacles, and a pair of 
pot-hooks,” &c They are not less abshrd, who expose to 
public ridicule the name of their mistress by employing it to 
form their acrostics I have seen some of the latter ivhere, 
hotli sides and crossways, the name of the mistress oi the 
jwtion has been sent down to posterity with eternal torture 
When one name is made out four times m the saipe acrostic, 
the great difficulty must have been to have found words by 
which the letters formmg the name should be forced to stand 
in their particular places It might be mcredible that so 
great a genius as Boccaccio could have lent himself to these 
hteraiy fashions , yet one of the most gigantic of acrostics 
may be seen in his woiks , it is a poem of fifty cantos * 
Ginguen6 has preserved a specimen in his Liteiaiy History of 
Italy, vol lu p. 64. Puttenham, in “ The Art of Poesie,”' 
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p 75, gives se^'c^al odd specimens of poems m the foims of 
lozenges, rlioraboids, pillars, A-e Puttenham has contrived to 
form a defence for describing and making such tiilling 
dc\icc<! He has done more ho has erected two pillars 
himself to the honour of Queen Ehzabeth , every pillai con- 
sists of a base ol eight bjlkibles, the shaft or middle of foui , 
and the capital is equal with the base The only dilleronca 
between the two pillars consi<»ts in this, in the one “ye 
must read upw ards,” and in the other the rciei’so These 
pillars, notw'ithstanding this foi lunate device and variation, 
may be fixed as two columns in the porch of the vast temple 
of literary folly 

It was at this period, when woids or "iiei so weie toitmcd 
into such fantastic forms, that the trees in gardens weio 
twisted and sheared into obdissks and giants, peacocks, or 
flower-pots In a copy of iciscs, “To a liaii of my mis- 
tress’s 0 } e-lash,” the merit, next to the choice of the subject, 
must li.i\o been the arrangement, or tho disai langemcnt, of 
the w bole poem into the iorm of a heart With a pair of 
wings many a sonnet flulteied, and a sacred hjmii was ex- 
pressed by tho m>stical triangle Aciostics nio foimcd fiom 
the initial letters of e\er^ verse, but a dilFtient conceit re- 
gulated cJironoyi ams, wliicli were used to desenbo dates — tho 
numeial letlos, in whatoxci pait of the word they stood, 
avero distinguished from othei lettore by being wiitton in 
capitals, In the following chronogram from Horace, 

—fcriam ndcra i o Itcc, 

by a strange elevation of o\pitalb tho oh onogt ammatist 
compels even Horace to give the jear of our Loid thus, 

— fcriaJI siDera Vcrtico IIDVI 

The Acrostic and the Chronogram are both ingeniously de- 
Eciibcd in tho mock epic of the Scnbleiiad * The mtiial 

* Tho Scnblonnd w a poem now scarcely known It was n partial im»- 
talion of tho Punciad written by lltchard Owen Cambrulgo, a scholar and 
man of fortune, who, in hia icstdonco at Twickenham, Burrouiided by 
friends of congcnul takes, enjojed n life of literary case Tho Sonblcnad. 
IS an attack on pseudo science, tlio hero being a airtuoso of the most 
Quixotic kind, who travels far to discover rarities, loves a lady with 
the pbca J^olomca, waits three acars at Naples to see tho eruption of 
Vesin lus , Jind plays all kinds of fantastic tricks, as if in tontuinal 
ndiculo of The Philosophical Transactions, winch are cspcciall> aimed 
at m tho notes winch accompany tiio poem It aohieacd 'considerable 
iiotonclj 111 its own day, and is not without inent It was published by 
Dodslcj, in 1751, in a Landsomo gnarto, with some g<K>d engravings by 
Boitard 
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letters of the acrostics are thus alluded to in the literary 
wars — • 

Firm and compact, in three fair columns wove, 

O’er the smooth plain, the bold acrosUes move. 

High o’er the rest, the ■towEKiHO lbadbks nse 
With hmhs gnganite, and superior size * 

But the looser charactei of the ch onojt ams, and the dis- 
order m which they are found, aie ingeniously sung thus — 

Not thus the looser chronogram prepare 
Careless their troops, undisciplined to war , 

With ranL irregular, confused they stand. 

The OHiEPTAiHS iiiKotiHO With tho vulgar band - 

He afterwards ad^ds others of the illegitimate lace of wit — - 

To join these squadrons, o’er the champaign come 
^ numerous race of i>i ignoblr name, 
hiddle and ilehus, BiJdle’s dearest son, 

And /alse Conundrum and insidious Pun 
Fustian, who scarcely deigns to tread the ground, 

And Rondeau, wheeling in repeated ronnd > 

On their fair i^ndords, bv the wind display’d, 

Lggs, altars, mngs, pipes, axes, were pourtray’d. ^ 

I find the ongm of Bouts-rimie, or “ Rhyming Ends,” in 
' Goujet’s Bill Er xn p 181 One Dulot, a foohsh poet, 
when sonnets were in demand, had a singular custom of 
preparmg the rhymes of these poems to be filled up at his 
leisuie Having been robbed of his papers, he was regretting 
most the loss of three hundred sonnets his friends were 
astonished that he had wntten so many which they had 
never heard “ They were blan/k smnets," her- replied , and 
esplamed the mystery by descnbmg his Bouis-nmes The 

* Tbomns Jordan, a poet of tbe time of Charles II , has the following 
spenmen of a double acrostic, which must have occupied a large amount 
of labour He calls it ** a cross acrostiok on tv o crost lovers ” The jnan’s 
name running through from top to bottom, and the female’s the contwiy 
way of the poem 

^Though crost in our affections, still the flames 
Of l^onour shall secure our noble j^ames , 

Nor shall <©nr fate divorce our faith, ©r cause 
The least Jl^islike of love’s I3iviner lawes 
Crosses sometimes are cures, ^ow let ns prove. 

That no strength Shall ‘^bate tho power of love 
Honour, wit, beauty, IRiches, wise men call 
Frail fortune’s Radges, En true love lies all ' 
Thereforetohimwe^ield, our Howes shnll be 
Taid — 3Kcad, and wntten in Ictemity 
That Sll may know when men grant no BRe^ress^ 

.jfblnch love can sveeten the unhappinesSa * 
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idea appeared ridiculously amusuig , and it soon became 
fashionable to collect the most difficult rhymes, and fill up 
the lines 

The Charade is of lecent birth, and I cannot discover the 
origin of this species of logognphes It was not known m 
JFi^ce so late as in 1771 , in the great Dictionnaire de Trfi- 
Toux,'^ the term appears only as the name of an Indian sect of 
a military character Its mystical conceits have occasionally 
displayed smgular felicity 

Asiagrams were another whimsical invention, with the 
letters of any name they contrived to make out some entire 
word, descriptive of the character of the peison who bore the 
name These anagrams, therefore, were either satirical or 
comphmentar}'- When in fashion, lovers made use of them 
contiiually I have rea^l of oie, wUosm mistresi’s name waa 
Magdalen, for whom he composed, not only an epic under 
that name, hut as a proof of his passion, one day he sent her 
three dozen of anagrams all on her lovely name Scioppius 
imagmed himself fortunate that his adversary Scaltyer was 
perfectly Sactilege m all the oblique cases of the Latm 
language , on this pnnciple Sir John Wxat was made out, 
to ms own satisfaction — a lut They were not always cor- 
rect when a great compliment was requiied, the poet John 
Cleveland was stramed hard to make Kelicoman dew This 
literaiy tnfle has, however, in our own tunes produced several, 
equally ingenious and caustic 

Verses of grotesque shapes have sometimes been contrived 
to convey mgenious thoughts Pannard, a modern French 
poet, has tortured his agreeable vein of poetry mto.such 
forms He has made some of his Bacchanalian songs to take 
the figures of bottles, and others of glasses These objects 
are perfectly drawn by the vanous measures of the verses 
which form the songs He has also introduced an echo in 
his verses which he contrives so as not to injure their sense 
This was practised by the old French bards in the age of 
Marot, and this poetical whim is ridiculed by Butler m his 
Hudibras, Part I Canto 3, Terse 190 I give an example . 
of these poetical echoes The foUowmg ones are mgemous, 
lively, and satmcal — 

' Pour nous plaue, un plumed 
Met 

^nt en usage* 
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lllais on tronvo Eonvcnt 
Vent 

VauB aon langnge 
On y voit des Commit 
Mis 

Comma des Frmces, 

AprSs 6tre venus 
2fuds 

De lenrs Frovinces ' 

- \ 

The poetical whim of Cietm, a French poet, brought into 
fashion punning or equivocal ihymes Maret thus addressed 
him in his own way — 

L’liomme, sotart, ot non agavmt 
Comme un rotiasenr, qxn lave oye,' 

La fnnte d’antrm, nonce avant, 

Qu’il la cognoisse, on qn'tl la voye, Le 

In these Imes of Du Bartas, this poet imagined that he 
imitated the harmonious notes of the lark “ the sound” is 
heie, however, not “ an echo to the sense ” - , 

La geniille aloilette, aveo son tirclirc, ' ' 

Tii-elire, & lire, et tireliran, tire 

Yeie la route dn ciel, pnis Bon vol vers ce lien, 

' Tire et desire dire a^en Dien, adieu Dien. 

The French have an ingenious kind of FTonsense Verses 
called AmpJiiffounes This word is composed of a Greek 
adverb signifying about, and of a substantive signifying a 
circle The following is a specimen, elegant in the selection 
of words, and what the French called nchly rhymed, but m 
fact they are fine verses without any meaning whatever 
Pope’s Stanzas, said to be wiitten by a pei son ^ quality, to 
ridicule the tuneful nonsense of ceitain bards, and which 
Gilbert "Wakefield mistook for a seiious composition, and 
wrote two pages of Commentary to piove this song was 
diqomted, obscure, and absurd, is an excellent, specimen of 
these Ampluyouries 


AUPHIOOUnil!. 

Qn’il est lienrenx de bo defendre 
Quand le coenr ne s' est pns rendu I 
Mais qn’il est fncheux de Be rendre 
Quand le bonheur est Bu^endu 1 
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Far wi disconrs sass Ealtc ct tendrCi 
Egwez na ccenr 6perdu , 

Soavcnt par nn mat eatcnda 
L’amant adroit eo £»t entendre 

rSOTATED 

Hoir happy to defend onr heart, 

'When Lore his never throvm a dart ! 

Bnt ah ! unhappy when it bends, 

If pleasnrc her eoft bliss snspendsi 
Sweet m a wild disordered strain, 

A lost and wandering heart to gam I 
Oft in nustalv.cn language wooed, 

The shilfnl lover's understood. 

These verses have such a resemhlanco to meamng, that 
Pontenellc, having listened to the song, imi^ned that he 
had n ghmp'se of sense, and requested to have it repeated 
“ Don’t you perceive," said Madame Tencin, “ that they are 
nonsense terses The malicious wit retorted, “ They are 
60 much hke the fine verses I have heard here, that it is not 
surprising I shoidd he for once mistaken " 

In the " Scnblenad” ive find a good account of the Cento 
A Cento pnmanly sigrafies a cloak made of patches In 
poetry it denotes a work wholly composed of verses, or pas- 
sages promiscuously taken from other authors, only disposed 
in a new form or order, so as to compose a new work and i 
new meanmg Ausomus has laid down the rules to be 
observed in composmg Cento's The pieces may bo taken 
cither from the same poet, or from several , and the verses 
ma} be cithei taken entire, or divided into two , one half to 
be connected with another half taken elsewhere, but two 
verses are never to be token together Agreeable to these 
rules, he has made a pleasant nuptial Cento from Virgil * 

The Empress Eudovia wrote the life of Jesus Christ, in' 
centos taken from Homer, Proba Falconia from Tirgil 
Among these grave tiiflers may be mentioned Alexander 

* The foUowmg example, barbarously made up in this wav from passages 
lathe .Sneid and the Georgies, is by Stephen dc Flcnrrc, and desenbOs tho 
adoration of tho Atngi The r^erences to each half line of the ongmols ore 
given, tho central cross marks the length of each quotation ' 

Turn Reges 

7 .ffi OS Extomi vemnnt ic quoLcniq , cst copin licti 5 .ffl 100 

11 S33 Muneia portantes x molles sua turn &al^ 1 G 67 

3 51 461;_ DonadehmcaurograviaxMyTrhaqnemndentes 12 5S lOO 

0 2E 650 Agnovere Bourn Regnm x Regnmqnc parentum, 6 .£ 648 

1 G ‘418 Hutavere vias X perfectis or^e Totis 10 iB 64S 
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Boss, wlio published “ Virgihus Evangehzans, sive Ebstoria 
Dotnini et Salvatons nostri Jesu Chnsk Virgihams verbis et 
versibus descnpta ” It was republished in 1769 

A more difficult whim is that of “ Jteeiprocal Verses*^ 
which give the same words whether read backwards or for- 
wards The followmg hues by Sidonius ApoUmaris were 
once mfinitely admired — 

Signa te atgna temere me ianffta et angia 
Roma Ubi aubtto moithua ibit amor 

The reader has only to take the pains of reading the Imes 
backwards, and he will find himself just wheie he was after 
all his fatigue * 

Capitaine Lasphrise, a French self-taught poet, boasts of 
his inventions, among other singularities, one h^ at least 
tl e merit of / a diffieulti vaineue He asserts this novelly to 
be entirely his oivn , the last word of every verse forms the 
first word of-the following verbe 

Falloitril quo le ciel me rendit emoareox 
Amooreiuc, jonissant d’une beantfi craintive, 

Craintive k recevoir la douceur excessive. 

Excessive au plaiair qui rend I’amant henreux , 

' Henreux si nous ations quelqnes paisibles lienx, 

Lieux od plus surement I’ami fidele arrive, 

Arrive sans soupfon de qnelque ami attentive. 

Attentive & vouioir nous surprendre tons deux. 

Francis Oolonna, an Italian Monk, is the author of a 
smgolar book entitled “ The Dieam of Pohphilus,” in W'hioh 
he relates his amours with a lady of the name of Poha It 
was considered improper to prefix his name to the work, but 
being desirous of marking it by some peeuhanly, that he 
might claim it at any distant day, he contrived that the 
initial letters of every chapter should be formed of those of 
his name, and of the subject he treats This strange inven- 
tion was not discovered till many yeais afterwards when 
the wits employed themselves in deciphering it, unfortunately 
it became a source of hterary altei cation, bemg susceptible 
^ various readings The correct appears thus* — Poliam 
Feateb FitA2T0iscus CoxiUsaTA PBBAMAVIT “ Brother - 
Francis Oolonna passionately loved Poha” This gallant 
monk, hke another Petraich, made the name of his mistress _ 

* The old Poet, Gascoigne, composed one of the longest Englidi 
specimens, which he says gave him infinite trouble It is os follows — 

” Lewd did I hve, evil I did dwel ” 
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tlie subject of bis amatorial meditations ; and as the first 
caUedhis Laura, his Laurel, this called his Fulia, his Folita 

A few years afterwards, Marcellus Falingemus Stellatus 
employed a similar artifice in his Zodiaous “The 

Zoiino of Life ” the initial letters of the first twenty-nine 
verses of the first book of this poem forming his name, which 
curious particular was probably unknown to Warton in his 
account of this work — The performance is divided mto 
twelve books, but has no leferenco to astronomy, which we 
might naturdly expect He distinguished his twelve 'books 
' by the twelve names of the celestial signs, and probably 
extended or confined them purposely to that number, to 
humour his fancy Warton, howevei, observes, “This 
strange pedantic title is not totally without a conceit, as 
the author was born at Siellada or ^tellata, a piovuice of 
Ferrara, and from whence he called himself Marccllus Fahn- 
'genius Stellatus” The work itself is a cunous satire on“ 
the Fopc and the Church of Borne It occasioned Bayle 
to commit a remarkable hto at y hlundet , which I shall record 
in its place Of Italian conceit m those times, of which 
Fetraicb was the father, with liis perpetual play on words 
and on his Laurel, or his mistress Juav/ra, he has himself 
atTorded a remarkable example Our poet lost his mother, 
who died in her thirty-eighth year he has commemorated 
her death by a sonnet composed of thirty-eight Imes He 
seems to have conceived that the exactness of the number 
was equally natural and tender 

Are we not to class among literary follies the strange 
researches which writers, even of the present day, have made 
in Antediluvian times? Forgeries of the grossest nature 
have been alluded to, or quoted as authonties A JBook of 
Enoch once attracted considerable attention, this cunous 
forgery has been recently translated The Sabeans pretend 
they possess a work written by Adam > and this work has 
been » ecenily appealed to in favour of a visionary theory !* 
Astle gravely observes, that “with respect to Writings 
attnbuted to the Antediluvians, it seems not only decent 
but rational to say that wo know nothing concerning them ” 
Without alluding to living wiiters. Dr Parsons, in lus erudite 
“ Bemams of Japhet,” tracing the ongin of the alphabetical 

* We need feel little wonder at this when “ The Book of Mormon’* 
conld be fabnented in onr own time, and, with abundant evidence of that 
foot, yet become the Clospel of a very large number of persons. i 
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charactei , supposes that letters were knou n to Adam I Some, 
too, ha^e noticed astionomical libraries in the AiJc of Koah ! 
Such historical memorials are the deliriums of leainmg, or 
are founded on forgeries 

Hugh Broughton, a winter of controversy in the leign of 
James the First, shows us, in a tedious discussion on Senp- 
luro chronology, tint Ealiab was a harlot at ten years of 
age , and entei s into many grave discussions concerning the 
co/oK> of Aaron’s rpltod, and the language which Lve Grot 
spoke This writer is ridiculed in Ben Tonson’s Comedies — 
he is not without rivals even in the picsent dav * Covar- 
niv ns, after others of his school, discovers that when male 
children arc born tho 3 cry out with an A, being the jirst 
vowel oftlic word -dUflffi, vvhile the female infants prefer the 
lottei E, in allusion to Fve, and vve ma^ add that, by the 
pinch of a negligent nurio, thc> inav probabl} learn all their 
vowels Of the pedantic triflings of commentators, a contro- 
versy among the Portuguese on the works of Camoens is not 
the least Some of these profound cntics, who aUcclcd great 
delicacy in the hw s of epic poetry, pretended to bo doubtful 
whether the poet had fixed on the right time for a 
dream , whether, said they, a king should have a propitious 
dream on his^rs/ geiny to bed or at therfoicn of the follotoing 
morning ? No one seemed to be quite certain , thej puzzled 
each other till the controversy clo'cd m this felicitous manner, 
and satisfied both the night and the dawn critics Barreto 
discovered that an accent on one of the words alluded to in 
the controveisv would answer the purpose, and by making 
king Manuel’s dream to take place at the dawn would restore 
Camoens to their good opmion, and piescrvc the dignity of 
the poet 

Chevreau begins his History of the "Woild in these words 
— “Several Icanicd men have examined in icliat season God 
created the w orld, though there could hardlj bo any season 
then, Since there was no sun, no moon, nor stars But as tho 
world must hav e been created in one of the four seasons, this 
question has exercised the talents of the most curious, aiid 
o])inioiis are various Some say it was in the month of J^isirn, 
that IS, in the spring others maintain that it was in tho 
month of Tisii, which begins the civil jear of tho Jews, and 
that it was on the sixth dag of this month, which answers to 
oui £'e2>/emicr,'tlut Adam and JSve were created, and that it 
was on a Friday ^ a little after four o’clock in the afternoon 
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This IS nccoiding to the Eabbimcal notion of the eve of the 
Sabbath 

The Irish antiquaries mention pt&hc hh anes that were 
before the flood , and Paul Christian Usher, with profounder 
eiaidition, has given an exact catalogue of Adam's Messieurs 
O’Plahertiy, O'Connor, and O’Halloian, have most gravely- 
recorded as authentic narrations the wildest legendary tra- 
ditions, and nioie recently, to mate confusion doubly con- 
founded, others lia\e built up what they call theoretical his- 
tones on these nursery tales By which species of black art 
they contrive to proie that an Inshman is an Indian, and a 
Peruvian may be a "Welshman, fiom certain emigrations 
\vhich took place many centunes before Christ, and some 
about two centunes nfter the flood > Keating, in his “ His- 
toi^' of Ireland,” starts a favouiite hero in the giant Partlio* 
lanus, who was descended from Japliet, and landed on the 
coast of Munster 14th May, in the year of the world 1987 
This giant succeeded in his entei prise, but a domestic mis- 
fortune attended him among his Insh friends — his wife 
exposed him to their laughter by her loose behaviour, and 
provoked him to such a degree that he killed two favounte 
greyhounds , and this the learned histonan assures us was 
the Jirsf mstance of female infidelity ever known in Ireland > , 
' The learned, not contented with Homer’s poetical pre- 
eminence, make him the most authentic histonan and most 
accurate geographer of antiquitj’’, besides endowing him with 
all the aits and sciences to be found in our Encyclopaedia 
Even m surgery, a treati&e has been untten to show, by the 
vanoty of the of his heroes, that he was c most scien- 

tific anatomist , and a military scholar has lately told us, that 
fioni him IS denved all the science of the modern adjutant and 
quarter-master general , all the knowledge of tactics which 
we now possess , and that Xenophon, Epaminondas, Philip, 
and Alexandei, owed all their warhke reputation to Homer ! 

To return to pleasanter folhes Des Eontames, the jour- 
nalist, who had wit and malice, inserted the fragment of a 
Ibtter which the poet Bousseau wrote to the younger Bacine 
whilst he was at the Hague These were the words “I 
enjoy the conversation within these few days of my associates 
in Parnassus Mr Piron is an excellent antidote agamst 
mclancholj' , hd" — &e Ees Eontames mahciously stepped 
at this lut In the letter of Bousseau it was, “ but unfortu- 
nately he departs soon ” Pirou was veiy sensibly 'affected at 
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this equivocal Itif, and lesolved to revenge himself by com. 
posing one hundred epigrams against the malignant critic. 
He had written sixty before Des Fontaines died but of these 
only two attracted any notice 

Towards the conclusion of the fifteenth century, Antonio 
Cornezono wrote a hundred difierent sonnets on one sul^eot, 
“the eyes of his mistiess!” to which possibly Shakspearo may 
allude, when Jaques describes a lover, with his 

Woeful ballad, 

Made to his mistress* eyebrow 

Not infenor to this ingenious trifier is Nicholas Franco, well 
known in Itahan literature, who employed himself in writing 
two hundred and eighteen satiric sonnets, chiefly on the 
famous Peter Aretin This lampooner had the honour of 
being hanged at Eome for his defamatory publications In^ 
the same class are to be placed two other writers Brebeuf, 
who wrote one hundred and fifty epigrams against a painted 
lady Another wit, desirous of emulating him, and for a 
hteroiy bravado, continued the same subject, and pointed at 
this unfortunate fair three hundred more, without once re- , 
peating the thoughts of Brebeuf! There is a collection of 
poems called “Za POCB des gi andsjow s de Poitiet s” “ The 
ELEA, of the carnival of Poictaers ” These poems were begun 
by the learned Pa^qiner, who edited the collection) upon a 
PLEA which was found one mornmg in the bosom of the 
famous Catherine des Boches < 

Not loug ago, a Mr and Mrs Bilderdyk, in Flanders, pub- 
lished poems under the whimsical title of " White and " 
— ^Bhs own poems were called white, foom the colour of his 
hair , and those of his lady red, in allusion to the colour of 
the rose The idea must be Flemish I 

Gildon, in his “ Laws of Poetry,” commenting on this lino 
of the Duke of Buckmgham’s “ Essay on Poetry,” 

Nature's obief masterpiece u writing well 

very profoundly informs his readers “ That what is here said 
has not the least regaid to the penmansJnp, that is, to the fair- 
ness or badness of the handwriting,” and pioceeds throughout 
a whole page, with a panegyric on ajine handwriting i The, 
stupidity of dulness seems to have at times great claims ho 
or^nahty ! 

Littleton, the author of the Latin and English Dictionary, 
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Eccm'? to ln\c indulcjcd Ins fivotmte propensity to punning 
so for ns even to introduce a jnin in the gn\c and claborato 
w orlk of a J^viLon, A slor_j Ins been raised to account for 
il and it Ins been asinbed to the impatient interjection of 
the b'xuograplur to bn stnho, v ho, t ikinc: no oflcnco at tho 
pccin-line-s ol his master, put it doivn in the Dictionaiy 
The irticle alluded to n, “ CoNCVnno, to run nith others*, 
to run together to coino together, to fill foul of ono an- 
other , to Co\.f//r to CoN-f/oy ” 

Mr Toilil, in In^ Diclmnan, Ins laboured to show the 
“mneemaev of tins pretonded inuratuo” Yet n similar 
blunder appears to luxe luippened to Ash Johnson, uhilc 
coaip< smg his DiLtionan , sent a note to the Gentleman’s 
M'eganno to inquire tho etjmologx of tho word cvrnmdaeoit 
llaxmg obtained the information lie records m his work tho 
obligation to an nnon^mous ktter-writcr “ Curmudgeon, a 
aacious wav of prunoinKing caur intchant An unknown 
coritsjiondent ” Ash copinl the word into Ins dictionary 
m this manner ‘'Curmudgeon from the French emtr^ 
uni HOW n , and vicchant, a correspondent ” This singular 
negligence ought to he }ilactd m the class of our htoaty 
lluiutf>ig, these form a pair ol h •sicograiihic.al anecdotes 
Two puigul ir literan lollies h i\c been practised on Milton 
Tin re is u /nose mtnon of his *‘ Pnruliso Lost,” xxlnch was 
innoccntlj translated from the Fieneli ursion of Ins epic! 
One Green puhlislicd a spieuneu of a new torsion of tho 
“ Parnhffe Lost” into hlaiiA tc)sr> Foi this pm pose he has 
ntlerl^i ruined the harmon> of Miltoii’b cadences, by what ho 
conceived to he “ bringing that amazing work some'wliat 
nearer the suvimt of pt ) feet ton ” 

A French author, when Ins book li.ul been received by Ibo 
Frcneli Academj, had the portrait of Cardinal Richchcu 
engraved on his title-page, encircled by a crown of foiti/ra^s, 
in each of winch was wiittcu tho name of tho cclcbr xicdfortt/ 
acadt mtcians 

The Fcir.c\n1tation ficqncntly emploxcd bj* injudicious 
wnters, sometimes places tbem in ndiculims attitudes A 
writer of a bad dtcliuiinrj , which ho intended lor a C> clopaidin, 
formed finch an o]nmon ol its extensive sale, that ho put 
on the title page the wouh “first edition " a hint to tho 
gcntlo reader that it would not bo the last. Desfiiniest w'as 
BO delighted with his “Clovis,” an epio poem, ■•that ho 
fiolcmnly concludes Ins piofacc with a thanksgiving to God, 
TOJi T X 
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CO •whom he attributes all its gloiy • This is liLe that con- 
ceited member of a French Parliament, who was oveiheaid, 
after his tedious hai'angue, muttering most devoutly to him- 
self, “ JSfon nobis Domine ” 

Several worhs have been pioduced fiom some odd coinci- 
dence with the name of then authors Thus, De Saussay has 
wntten a folio volume, consisting of panegyncs of persons of 
eminence whose christuin names were Andievo, because 
Andtew was Ins owu name Two Jesuits made a similar 
collection of illustrious men whose chiistian names were 
Theophilus and Fhtlip^ being their own Anthony Saimdei us 
has also composed a tieatise of illu8tiious^n/^»ce$^ And 
we have one Buchanan, who has wiitten the lives of those 
peisons who were so foitunate as to have been his name- 
sakes 

Several forgotten wiiteis have fiequently been intruded on 
the pubhc eye, merely thiough such trifling coincidences as 
bemg membeis of some particulai society, or natives of some 
particulai country Cordeliers have stood forward to revive 
the wntings of Duns Scotus, because he had been a coidelier, 
and a Jesuit compiled a folio on the antiquities of a piovince, 
merely fiom the circumstance that the foundci of his older, 
Ignatius Loyola, had been bom theie Several of the classics 
are violently extolled above otliei s, merely from the accidental 
cucumstance of then editors ha'ving collected a vast numbei 
of notes, winch they lesolved to dischaige on the public 
County histories have been fiequently compiled, and provin- 
cial witera have received a tempoiaiy existence, fiom the 
accident of some obscuie individual bemg an inhabitant of 
some obseme town 


On such liteiary follies Malebianche has made this refined 
o seivation The critics, standing in some way connected 
the mithor, then self-love mspires them, and abundantly 
fm-mshes eulogiums which the author nevei merited, that 
they may thus obliquely leflect some piaise on themselves 
Ihis IS made so adioitly, so delicately, and so concealed, that 
It IS not peiceived. 

stiange inventions, ongmatmg in the 
f authors Otto VnjmS, the master ol 
Sri,? ’ T of ^ Thddtre moral de la Tie hu- 

emblematical histoiy of human life, he has 

are nrtf'fTn Horace , but certainly his conceptions 

are not Horatian He takes every image m a literal sense. 
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If Homce “Misce stulUtiam CoKSixns BMvrM bo- 
hold, Yenius tabes hrevis pcreonally, and lepiesents Folly as 
ahllle short child' of not above thieo or four years old’ 
In the emblem whieb answers Horace’s ‘‘JRaio antecedentem 
scelcslum desei iiit bede bceka olatjdo,” vve find Punishment 
with a tcooden leg — And fo^“l?UL■^^s et tjmbba stutus,” 
vve have a dark burning vault, with dust sprinkled about the 
floor, and a shadow walking upright between two ranges of 
urns Foi '* Vv tus est vtitum fugci e, at sapientia pi ma 
stultitid cat uisse" most flatly he gives seven or eight Vices 
pui suing Viitue, and Polly just at the heels of Wisdom I 
saw in an English Bible punted in Holland an instance of 
the same taste the artist, to illustrate “ Thou scest the mote 
in tbj'' neighbour’s eye, but not the beam in thine own,” has 
actusUly placed an immense beam which projects from the eye 
6f the cavahei to the giound'* 

As a contrast to the too obvious taste of Venibs, may bo 
placed Cesabe bi Bifa, who is the authoi of an Italian 
work, translated into most European languages, the JeonoToym, 
the favourite book of the age, and the feitilc parent of the 
most absurd oflkpung which Taste has known JJipa is as 
darkly subtle as Venius is obvious , and as fai -fetched in his 
conceits ns the other is literal Kipa represents Beauty by a 
naked lady, with her head in a cloud, because the tiue idea 
of beauty is hard to be conceived! Flattciy, by i lady with 
a flute in her hand, and a stag at hei feet , because stags are 
said to love music so much, that they suffer themsLlvcs to bo 
taken, if you play to them on a flute Fiaud, with two hearts 
in one hand, and a mask in the otlici , — ^his collection is too 
numcious to point out more instances Bipa also describes 
how the allegorical figuics aio to bo coloured, Hope is to 
have a sky-blue robe, because she alwaj^s looks towaids 
heaven Enough of these cap) icoiosl 

* There arc ecreml instances of this liidicrons literal rcpiosontation 
Daniel nopfor, n German engraver of the 10th conturi, published a largo 
print of tins subject , the scone is laid in the interior of a Golbio cburch, 
and the beam is a solid squared pioce of timbor, reaching horn the ejo of 
the man to the walla of tbo bailing This pecubar mode of treating the 
subject may be traced to tlio earliest picture books — thus the Are 
Slemotandt, a block book of the earijr part of the 15th century, ropre* 
scats this figure of speech by a piece of timber translbung a human ejoi 
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Iir the aifcicle Milton, I had occasion to give some stnctnrea 
on the aspoiity of literal y eontrovcisy, diawn from his own 
and Salmasius’s wiitings If to some the subject lias ap- 
peared exceptionable, to me, 1 confess, it seems useful, and I 
shall therefore add some other particulars , for this topic has 
many branches Of the following spcciinciis the grossness 
and malignity are extieme, yet they were cmiiloyed by the 
first scholars in Europe 

Martin Lutlier u as not destitute of genius, of leaniing, oi 
of eloquence, but his violence disfigured liis worhs with 
singularities of abuse The gpeat rclormci of superstition 
Ind himself all the lulgar ones of his day , ho believed that 
llies were devils, and that ho had had a biiiretmg with 
Satan, when liis left cai felt the prodigious beating Hear 
him express himself on the Catholic divines “ The Papists 
are all asses, and will alwajs lemam asses Put them in 
white vei sauce you choose, boiled, loastcd, balced, fried, 
skinned, beat, hashed, they are alwaj s the same asses ” 

Gentle and model ate, compired with a salute to his holi- 
v*^he Pope was bom out of the Deiil’s posteiiors 
devils, lies, blasphemies, and idolatries , he is 
anti-Christ , the lobboi of chmehes , the lavisher of xirgirs 
me greatest of pimps, the govcnioi of Sodom, &c 11 the 
J inks lay hold of us, then we shall be in the hands of the 
Uevil, but if wo leniain with the Pope, we shall be in hell 
—What a pleasing sight would it be to see the Pope and the 
Oai clings hanging on ono gallows in exact order, like the 
seals w'hich dangle from the bulls of the Pope I What an 
excellent council would they hold under the gallows 
bometimes, desiious of 'catching the attention of the 
vulgai, Luther attempts to enliven his style by the grossest 
t.ulfooMi,cs « Take caio,„,y littlo Popa ' my fittlt aS' So 
on Slowly the tunes aie slippery this year is dangerous if' 

In owe mlanf u « i ? V* t '‘gorously earned on 

be blowTs “ ^'>P«sented ns Iho Devil’s Bagpipo , 

hisSl T . Cooleus, in one of 

bis folbM tlTw irr ? mdicative of 

Binblnsr Lnthp^ iL,!? *1“ dispnlntioiis doctor, tho last that of 

delmeations levelled at C oppoSs^“^^ adometUith equally gross 
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tbou fullest, they will exclaim, See ! how our little Pope is 
spoilt !” It was foitunate for the cause of the Ecformatiou 
that the violence of »Luther w'as softened in a considei able 
degree by the meek Melancthon, who often poiiied honey on 
the sting inflicted by the angiy wasp Luthei was no re- 
spectei of kings, he was so foitunate, indeed, as to find 
among his antagonists a ciowmed head , a gieat good foitune 
foi an obscuie contioversiahst, and the very punctum saliens 
of controverev Our Hem 3 ' VIII wrote his book against 
the new doctnne then waim fiom scholastic studies, Heniy 
presented Leo X with a woik highly creditable to lus 
abilities, according to the genius of the ago Collier, in hib 
Ecclesiabtical History, has analysed the book, and docs not lU 
desenbe its spiiit “ Hemy seems superior to his adversary la 
the vigour and propnety of his style, in the force of his rea- 
soning, and the learning of his citations It is true he leans 
' too much upon his chaiacter, argues in his yai tei -1 ohes, and 
writes as ’tweio with his scepti e ” But Luther in reply 
'abandons his pen to .lU kinds of 1 ailing and abuse He ad- 
dresses Henri’’ AHII in the following style “ It is hard to 
6 .iy if folly can bo moie foolish, 01 stupidity more stupid, than 
IS the head of Homy He has not attacked mo with the 
heait of a lung, but with the impudence of a knave This 
rotten woim of the eaith liairmg blasphemed the majesty of 
my king, I have a just light to bespatter Ins English majesty 
with - his own dirt and ordme This Henry has hed ” 
Some of Ins original expressions to oui Hemy VIII are 
these “ Stulta, iidicula, et veiissimfe Sent leiana et Thomas- 
itca sunt haec — ^Eegem Angli.B Henneum istum planS men- 
tiri, &o — Hoc agit inquietus Satan, ut nos a Scriptmis avocet 
pel sceletatos Jlemicos,” &c — He was repaid mth capital 
and interest by an anonymous reply, said to have been wiitten 
hy Sn Thomas More, who concludes his arguments by leav- 
ing Luther in language not necessaij to translate “ cum suis 
funis et fuionbus, cum suis meidis et steiconbus cacautem 
cacatumque ” Such were the vigorous elegancies of a con- 
troversy On the Seven Sacraments > Long after, the court of 
Borne had not lost the ’taste of these “bittei herbs ” for in 
the bull of the canonization of Ignatius Loyola in Augusi^ 
1623, Luther is colled monsiimi tetenwmm ct deiobtabilig 
pesfts ' 

Oalvm was less tolerant, foi ho had no Melancthon J His 
adversanes aie never othci's than knaves, lunatics, drunkards 
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nnd assassins’ Sometimes they aie cliaiactciised by tte 
familiar appellative'! of bulls, asses, cats, and hogs By him 
Catholic and Lutheian aie alike hated Yet, after having 
given vent to this virulent humoui,he fiequently boasts of 
his mildness Wien he leads over his writings, he tells ns, 
that he is astonished at his fbibeai ance , but this, ho adds, is 
the duty of eveiT Chnstian ’ at the same time, he generally 
finishes n period with— “ Do you lieai , you dog ?’ ’ “ Do you 
hear, madman ?” 

Beza, the disciple of Cabin, sometimes imitates the luvu- 
iiant abuse of his master When he writes against Tille- 
mont, a Lutheran minister, ho bestows on him the following 
titles of honour — “ Polyphemus , an ape , a great ass, who 
IS istingmshed from other asses by wearing a hat , an ass on 
two feet, a monster composed of pait ot an ape and wild 
ass , a villain who merits hanging on the first tree we find ” 
And Beza was, no doubt, desirous of the oiBeo of execu- 
tionci ' 

The Cathohe paity is by no means inferior in the felicities 
of their style The Jesuit Eaynaud calls Erasmus the 
“ Batavian buffoon,” and accuses him of nouiishingthe egg 
which Lutliei hatched These men were alike supposed by 
their friends to be the inspiied icgulators of religion 

Bishop Bedell, agieat and good man, lespected even by hiS 
adveisaiies, in an address to In', cleigy, obscives, "Our calling 
is to deal with errore, not to disgrace the man with scolding 
words It is said of Alexander, I think, nhen ho oveiheard 
one of his soldiers lading lustily against Darius his enemy, 
that he reproved him, and added, ‘Piiend, I cnteitain thee to 
fight against Darius, not to revile him and my sentiments 

* Bishop Percy’s Jichqucs of A ncient Evglith Poetry inU fnnnsh an cs* 
ample of the coarseness of invective used by both parties during the era of 
the Reformation , in such rhymes as “ Plain Ti nth nnd Blind Ignorance” 
— “A Ballad of Luther nnd the Pope,” Ac The old interlude of* “ Kenfo 
Cnstome,” pnnted in Dodsley’s Old Plays , nnd that of " Lusty Jnventus,” 
in Hawkins’s Enr/ltsli Drama, are choice specimens of the vulgarest abuse. 
Bishop Balo in his play of Jitvy John (published in 1838 by the Camden 
Society), indulges in a loiitj nnd coarseness that would not non bo tolerated 
in an alehouse — " stynkyng heretic” on one side, and ” vile popyshswyno” 
on the other, are among the mildest epithets used in these religious satire^ 
Olio of the most curious is a dialogue between' Johu Bon, a husbandman, 
and “kfaster Parson” of Ins pansli, on the subject of tinnsubstantiation , 
it was so violent in its stylo as to threaten great trouble to author and 
printer (seo Strype’s Ecchsiaslical Memorials) It may be seen in \oL xxx. 
of the Percy Societj’s publications 
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of ti eating tlie Catholics,” concludes Bedell, “arenotcon- 
fonnablo to the pi actieo of Luther and Calvin , but they 
were but men, and perhaps we must confess they suffered 
themselves to yield to the violence of passion ” 

The Fathei-s of the Chuicli were pioficients in the aid: of 
abuse, and very ingeniously defended it St Austin afhrms 
that the most caustic personally may produce a wondeiful 
effect, in opening a man’s eyes to his own follies He illus- 
trates his position with a story, given with great simplicity, 
of his mother Saint Monica with her maid Saint Monica 
certainly would have been a confirmed drunkard, had not her 
maid timelily and outrageously abused her The story will 
amuse — “ My mother had by little and little accustomed 
heiself to relish wine They used to send her to the cellar, 
as being one of the sobciest in the family she first sipped 
from the jug and tasted a few drops, lor she abhorred wine, 
and did not care to drink Howevei, she gradually accus- 
tomed herself, and from sipping it on hei lips she swallowed 
a di aught As people fiom the smallest faults insensibly in- 
ciease, she at length liked ivine, and drank bumpers But 
one day being alone with the maid who usually attended her 
to the ccllai, they quanelled, imd the maid bitterly re- 
proached her with being a di unLai A 1 That single -word 
struck her so poignantly that it opened her understanding , 
and leflecting on the deformity of the vice, she desisted for 
ever fiom its use ” 

To jcei and play the droll, or, in his own words, de Itovf- 
'fonnei, was a mode of controversy the gieat Ainauld de- 
fended, as permitted by the writings of the holy fathers It 
IS still more singular, when he not only brings forwai d as an 
example of this nbaldry, Elijah mocking at the false divi- 
nities, but Ood himself Vantering the first man after his fall 
He justifies the injuiious epithets which he has so liberally 
bestowed on his adversaries by the example of Jesus Christ 
and the apostles ! It was on these grounds also that the 
celebrated Pascal apologised for the invectives with which he 
has occasionally disfigured his Provincial Letters A Jesuit 
has collected “ An jyphabctical Catalogue of the Names of 
Beasts by which the Fathere characteiised the Heretics 1" 
It may be found m JSrotemata de mails ae horns Inbns, p 93, 
4to 1653, of Father Raynaud This hst of brutes and 
insects, among which are a vast variety of -serpents, is 
accompamed by the names of the heretics designated ! 
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Henry iFjtzsemon, an Irisli Jesuit, was impiisonecl for his 
papistical designs and seditious picncbiiig During liis con- 
Snement he proved himself to be a great amateur of contro- 
versy He said, “be felt like a Icai tied to a stake, and 
u anted somebody to lait him ” A kind office, zealously un- 
dertaken by the learned Usher, then a young mau He en- 
gaged to dispute with bim once a tieel, on ibe subject of 
aniich ist I They met several times It appeal's that our 
hear was out-worried , and declined any further dog-baitiny 
This spread an umvcisal joy thiough the Protestants in 
Dublin At the early period of the Hcfoimation, Dr Smith 
of Oxford abjured papistry, with the hope of retaining Lis 
professorship, but it was gi\en to Peter Martjr On tins 
our Doctor recants, and writes scicial controversial works 
against Peter Martyi , the most curious part of which is the 
singular mode adopted of attacking others, as well as Peter 
Martyr In his margin he ficquently breaks out thus “ Let 
Hooper read this — “ Hero, Ponct, open your ej es and see 
your errors!" — ^“Ergo, Cox, thou art damned'" In this 
manner, without expiessly wnting against these persons, the 
stiinng polemic contrived to keep up a sharp biisb-iigliting in 
his mai^ns Such was the spint of those times, very dific- 
rent from oui own "When a modem bishop was just ad- 
vanced to a mitre, his bookseller begged to rc-publisli a 
popular theological tract of his against another bishop, be- 
cause ho might now meet him on equal tcims My loid an- 
swered — “Mr ^ no moie coutioieisy now Our good 
bishop resembled Baldwin, who from a simple monk, amved 
to the honour of the see of Canteibiiry The successive 
honours successively changed his manners Diban the Second 
inscribed his bnef to him m this concise description — JBal- 
dtitiio Mbnastico ferventissimo, Abbaii cahdo, JEpxscopo 
iejpido, Archtfpiseojto ? emtsso ! 

On the subject of hterary controveisies, we cannot pass 
over the various sects of the scholastics a lolume might be 
compiled of then ferocious warsj which in more tlian one in- 
stance were accompanied bj stones and daggei's The most * 
memorable, on account of the extent, the violence, and dura- 
tion of their contests, are those ol the KojiiiAtlsis and the 
Bealists 

It was a most subtle question assuredly, and the world - 
thought for a long while that their happiness depended on 
deciding, whether universals, that is genera, have a real 
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essence, and cast independent of particulars, that is species * — 
wliether, for instance, we could foim an idea of asses, prior to 
individu il asses ? Roseelinus, in the eleventh centuij', adopted 
the opinion that umversals have no real existence, either bo- 
foie or m individuals, hut are mere names and words by whicli 
the kind of individuals is expressed , a tenet propagated by 
Abelaid, which produced the sect of Nominalists But the 
Neahsis asserted that umversals existed independent of indi- 
viduals, — though they were somewhat divided betw'een the 
vanous opinions of Plato and Aristotle Of the Realists the 
most famous were Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus The 
cause of the Nominalists w'as almost desperate, till Occam in 
the fourteenth century revived tlio dj ing embers Louis XI 
adopted the Nominalists, and the Nominalists flourished at 
large lu Prance and Germany , bub unfortunately Pope Jolm 
XXIII patronised the Realists, and throughout Italy it was 
dangerous for a Nominalist to open his lips The Prench 
King wavered, and the Pope tnumphed , his majesty pub- 
lished an edict m 1474, in which he silenced for ever the 
Nomipalists, and oidercd them books to be fastened up in their 
libranes with iron chains, that they might not be lead by 
young students 1 The leaders of that sect fled into England 
and Germany, w'heie they muted their forces with Luther 
and the first Reformers 

Nothing could exceed the violence with which thesb dis- 
putes w'ero conducted Vives himself, who witnessed the 
contests, says that, “when the contending parties had ex- 
hausted their stock of verbil abuse, they often came < to 
blows, and it was not uncommon in these quarrels about 
umveisals, to see the combatants engaging not only W'lth 
their fists, but with clubs and swords, so that many have been 
wounded and some killed ” 

On this war of words, aud all this terrifying nonsense John 
of Salisbury observes, “ that there had been more time con- 
sumed than the Cscsars had employed in making themselves 
masters of the woild , that the riches of Ciocsus were infe- 
rior to tho ti ensures that liad been exhausted iii this contro- 
versy , and that the contending parties, after having spent 
their whole lives in this single point, had neithei been so 
happy as to determine it to their satislaction, noi to find in 
the labyiinths of science wheie they had been gi oping any 
discovery that was woitb the pams they had taken ” It may 
be added that Ramus having -^attacked Anstotlo for “tpacli. 
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mg «s chim6ias,” all his scholars revolted, the parliament 
pot a stop to his lectures, and at length having brought the 
matter into a law court, he was deckred “ to be insolent and 
dinng” — the king proscnbed his woiks, he was ndieuled on 
the stage, and hissed at by his scholars "Wlien at length, 
during the plague, he opened again his schools, he drew on 
himself a fresh stonn by reforming the pronunciation of the 
letter Q, which they then pionounced like E! — ^Bliskis for 
Quisguis, and Kamkam for Quamquam This innovation 
was once more laid to his charge a new rebellion* and a 
new ejection of the Auti-Aristotelian ! The brother of that” 
Gabnel Hai\ey who was the fuend of Spenser, and with •' 
Grabiiel had been the nhetstonc of the town-vnts of Ins time, 
distinguished himself by his wi-ath against the Stagynte 
After having with Gabnel predicted an earthquake, and 
alarmed the kingdom, winch nevei took place (that is the 
earthquake, not the alarm), the wits bufieted him Eash 
says of him, that “Tailton at the theatre made jests of him, 
and Elderton consumed Ins ale-ciammed nose to nothing, in- 
bcai-baiting him with whole bundles of ballads ” Mailow 
declaied him to be “an ass fit only to preach of the iron 
age " Stung to madness by this lively nest of hornets, he 
aienged himself m a very cowardly mannei — he attacked 
Aiistotle himself* foi he set Aristotle with Ins heels upwards 
on the school gates at Cambridge, and with asses' ears on his 
head I 

But this controversy concerning Aristotle and the school 
divinity was even piolonged A professor in the College at 
Naples published in 1688 foui volumes of penpatetie philo- 
sophy, to cstabhsh the pnnciples of Anstotle The work was 
exploded, and he wiote an abusive treatise under the nom do 
gueri e of Benedetto Aletino A man of letters, Oonstantmo 
Gnmnldi, replied Aletino lejomed, he wrote letters, an 
apology for the letters, and would have written more /for 
Anstotle than Anstotle himself peihaps would have done 
Howevei, Gnmaldi was no oidinary antagonist, and not to be 
outweaned He had not only the best of the argument, but 
he was resolved to tell the woild so, as long as the world 
would listen Whethei he killed off Bather Benedictus, the 
first author, is not affirmed , but the latter died dunng the ' 
controversy Gnmaldi, howevei, afberwaids pursued his 
ghost, and buffeted the father in^his grave -This “enraged 
the XJniversity of Naples, and the Jesuits, to h man, de- 
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nounccd Qrimnld^to Pope Benedict XIII and to tBe Viceroy 
of Uaples On this the Pope issued a bull prohibiting the 
reading of Grimaldi’s works, oi keeping them, undei pain of 
excommunication , and tho viceroy, more active than the bull, 
caused all the copies ivhich were found m the author’s house 
to be thrown into the sea / * The author with tears in Ins 
eyes beheld his expatnated volumes, hopeless that their voyage 
Mould have been successful However, all tho little family of 
the Gnmaldis were not drowned — for a storm arose, and hap- 
pily droi e ashore many of the floating copies, and these falling 
into charitable hands, the heretical opinions of pool Grimaldi 
against Aristotle and school divinity ivere still lead by those 
M'ho were not out-temfied by the Pope’s bulls The salted 
p,issages were still at hand, and quoted with a doub'e zest 
against the Jesuits t 

We now turn to wntere whose conti oversy was kindled 
only by subjects of polite literature The particulars foim a 
curious picture of the taste of the age 

“Thcio IS,” says Joseph Scahger, that great cntio and re- 
ader, “an art of abuse or slandering, of which those that are 
ignoiant may be said to defame others much less than they 
show a willingness to defame ” 

“Literary wars,” says Bayle, “aie sometimes as lasting as 
they arc tenable ” A disputation between two great scholars 
M'as so interminably violent, that it lasted thiity years ! He 
humoiously compares its duration to tho German war which 
lasted as long 

Baillct, when he lefuted tho sentiments of a certain 
author always did it without naming him, but when he 
found any observation which ho deemed commendable, he 
quoted his name Bayle observes, that “ this is an excess of 
politeness, prejudicial to that fieedom which should ever 
exist in the republic of letters, that it should be allowed 
alwaj s to name those udiom we refute , and that it is suffi- 
cicnt for this purpose that we banish asperity, malice, and 
indecency ” 

After these preliminary observations, I shall bring forward 
vai lous examples where this excellent advice is by no means 
legal ded 

Eiasmus pioduced a dialogue, in m Inch he ndiculcd those 
sdiolars who weie servile imitators of Ciceio, so servile that 
they would employ no expression but what was found m the 
woiks of that wntei , eveiything with them, was Ciceronian- 
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jsed This dialogue is written, with gieat humour J ulius 
CsBsar Soaliger, the father, who was then unknown to the 
world, had been long looking foi some occasion to distingu'ih 
himself, be now wiote a defence of Cicero, but nbich in iact 
was one continued invective against Erasmus he there treats 
the latter as illiterate, a drunkard, an impostor, an apostate, 
a hangman, a demon hot from hell* The same Scaligcr, 
acting on the same principle of distiugmshing himself at the 
cost of others, attacked Cardan’s best work De Suitihtate 
his criticism did not appear till seven years after the first 
edition of the work, and then he obstinately stuck to that 
edition, though Cardan had corrected it in subsequent ones, 
but tins Scaliger chose, that he might have a nidcr field foi 
1)18 attack Aftei this, a rumour spread that Cardan had 
died of vexation from Julius Cmsai’s invincible pen , then 
Scaliger pietended to feel all the regret possible foi a man he 
had killed, and h hom he now praised however, his regret 
had as little foundation as his tnuinpli , foi Cardan outhved 
Scaliger many years, and valued Ins criticisms too cheaply 
to have suffered them to have disturbed Ins quiet All this 
does not exceed the Itiiectives of Poggins, who has thus 
entitled several literary libels composed against some of bis 
advei sines, Laurentius Valla, Plnlelphus, &c , who retumed 
the poisoned chalice to bis own lips , declamations of scurn> 
lity, obscenity, and calumny * 

Scioppius was 1 woitliy successor of the Scaligers bis 
favourite expression was, that he bad trodden down his 
adversary 

Scioppius was a cntic, as skilful as Salmasius or Scaliger, 
but still more learned in the language of abuse This cynic 
was the Attila of authors He boasted that he had occa- „ 
sioned the deaths of Casaubon and Scaliger Detested and 
dreaded as the public scourge, Scioppius, at the close of his 
life, was fearful he should find no retreat in which he might 
be secure 

The great Casaubon employs the dialect of Sb Giles’s m 
his furious attacks on the learned Dalechamps, the Latin 
translator of Atbenseus To this great physician he stood 
more deeply indebted than he chose to confess , and to conceal 
the claims of this literary creditor, he called out Vesanum ’ 
Insamim! Itresiaml &c It was the fashion of that day 
With the ferocious heroes of the literary repubbe, to over- 
whelm each other with mvectives, and to consider that their 
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ovm grindeur consisted in the magnitude of tlieir volumes , 
and their triumphs in reducing their brother giants info puny 
dvrarfb In science, Linmsus had a dread of controversy — 
conqueror or conquered we cannot escape without disgrace • 
Mathiolus would have been the great man of his da3’, had he 
not meddled with such matters Who is gratified bj" “ the 
madComams,” or “the flajed Fov?” titles which Fuchsius 
and Cornams, two eminent botanists, have bestowed on each 
other Some who were too fond of controverej*, as they grew 
inser, have refused to take up the gauntlet 

The heat and acrimony of verbal critics have evcecded 
descnption Their stigmas and anathemas have been long 
known to hear no proportion to the offences against which 
they have been directed “God confound you" cried one 
grammarian to another, “for your theory of impersonal 
verbs*” There was a long and terrible control ers> formerly, 
whether the Florentine dialect w as to prevail over the Others 
The academy' was put to gre it trouble, and the Anti-Cmscans 
were often on the pomt of annnlhng this supremacy , iina 
mordacA scritura was applied to o^e of these hterari canons , 
and in a letter of those times the following pangraph 
appears — “Pcscetti is preparing to give a second answer to 
Bern, which w ill not please him , I now beliei e the prophecy 
of Cavalier Tedesschi will be lenfied, and that this controversy, 
begun with pens, wall end with ponianls *” 

Fabretti, an Italian, WTote luriously against Gronovius, 
whom he calls Grunnovitts he compared him to all those 
animals whose voice w as expressed by the w ord tmntre, to 
grunt Gronovius was so malevolent a critic, that he wais 
distmgmshcd by the title of the ‘ Grammatical Cur " 

A\'hen (sntics venture to attack the person as w eU as the 
performance of an author, I recommend the salutary proceed* 
mgs of Huberus, the writer of an esteemed Umi ersal History 
He had been so roughly handled by Penzomus, that ho 
obliged him to make the amende honoralile in a court of jus- 
tice , where, howe\ er, I fear an English jury would give the 
smallest damages 

Certain authors may he distinguished by the title of Lite- 
ninx Bobadils, or fighting authors One of our oivn 
celebrated writers drew his sword o'ii a reviewer , and another, 
when lus farce was condemned, offered to fight tmj one of the 
audience who hissed Scuderj, brother of the celebrated 
Mademoiselle Scudery, was a true Parnassian bully. The 
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first publication which brought him into notice was his 
edition of the works of his friend Theophile He concludes 
the preface with these singular expressions — “I do not hesi- 
tate to declaie, that, amongst all the dead, aud all the living, 
there is no person who has anything to show that ajiproacbes 
the force of this vigorous genius, but if amongst the hittoi, 
any one were so extravagant as to considei that I detract 
from his imaginary glory, to show him that I feai as little as 
I esteem him, this is to infoim him that my name is 

“Djb Soudeet ” 

A similar rhodomontade is that of Claude Tiellon, apo'etical 
soldier, who begins his poems by challenging the critics, 
assmmg them that if any one attempts to censure him, he 
will only condescend to answer bwoid in hand Father 
Macedo, a Poituguese Jesuit, having written against Caidinal 
Hons, on the monkery of St Austin, it was deemed necessaiy 
to silence both parties Macedo, compelled to relmquish the 
pen, sent his adversary a challenge, and according to the laws 
of chivalry, appointed a place for meeting in the wood of 
Boulogne Another edict forbad the duel* Macedo then 
murmured at his hard fate, which w'ould not sufier liim, for 
the sake of St Austin, foi whom he had a particulai regard, 
to spill either his tnk or his hlood 

Aitti, prefixed to the name of the person attacked, was 
once a favourite title to books of liteimy controversy With 
a cntical review of such books Baillct has filled a quarto 
volume , yet such was the abimdant harvest, that he l6ft 
considerable gleanings foi posteiior industry 

Anti-Gironovius was a book published against Gionovius, by 
Kuster Penzonius, anothei pugilist of hterature, enteied 
mto this dispute on the subject of the iEs grave of the 
ancients, to which Hustci had just adveid-ed at the close of 
his volume What was the consequence? Dieadful*— < 
Answeis and rejoinders from both, m ivhich they bespatteied 
each other ivith the foulest abuse A journahst pleasantly 
blames this acrimonious contioversy He says, “To read 
the pamphlets of a Penzonius and a Kuster on the Ails grave 
of the ancients, who would not i enounce all commerce with 
antiquity ? It seems as if an Agamemnon and an Achilles 
were railing at each othei Who' can refrain fiom laughter, 
when one of these commentators even pomts his attacks at the 
very name of his adversary ? Accoring to Kuster, the name 
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of Penzonras signiGes a certain part of tlie human hod^ How 
i6 it possible, that with such a name he could he right coiicei fl- 
ing the iEs -grave? But does that of Kustoi piomise a 
Jjctter thing, since it signifies a beadle j a man who dti\cs 
dogs out of chill ches ? — ^\lTiat madness is this’*’ 

Corneille, like oui Drj'den, fdt the acrimouy of hteiaiy 
imtation ■ To tho critical strictures of D’Aubignac it is 
acknowledged he paid the greatest atteution, for, after this 
critic’s ^raitylte au Thedlre appeared, Ins tragedies were more 
artfully conducted But instead of mentioning the critic with 
due praise, he preserved an ungrateful "Silence This occa- 
sioned a quarrel between the poet and the ciitic, in which the 
former exhaled his bile in several abusive epigrams, uhicli 
have, fortunately for his credit, not been preserved in Ins ^ 
works 

Tho lively Voltaiie could not resist the charm of abusing 
his adversaries We may smile when he calls a blockhead, a 
blockhead , a dotard, a dotard , but when he attacks, for a 
difftrence of opinion, the morals of another 'bian, our sensi- 
bility is alarmed A highei tribunal than that of criticism 
is to decide on tho actions of men 


There is a certain disguised malice, wdiich some WTiteis have 
most unfairly employed in characterising a contempcraiy 
Burnet called Pnor, one P? ioi In Bishop Parkei’s Histoiy 
of his Own Times, an innocent reader may start at seeing the 
celebrated llarvcU desciibed as an outcast of society , au 
infamous libeller, and one whose talents wei-o even moie 
despicable than his person To such lengths did the hatred 
of ptwty, imited mth peisonal rancour, cany tins bishop, ivho 
was himself the woret of tinic-bervcrs He was, howcvci 
amply paid by the keen wit of Mai veil in » The Beheaisai 
.aiansposecl, which may still be read with delight, as an 
admn able effusion of banter, wit, and satire Le Clei c, a cool 
ponderous Greek critic, quarrelled with Boileau about a 
passage in Longinus, and several yeais afterwards, in rei isiiig' 
Moreii s Dictionary, gave a short saicastic notice of the poet’s 
brother m wjneh he calls him^ho elder brother of hini who 
has wilt fen the hooh entitled, Satires of Mr Boileau Bes- 
pieau vj —the works of the modem Horace, which were then 

Swe “« book 


produced a controversy, both long and 
Virulent, amongst the mts of Prance. This literaiy qmirrel 
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IS of some note in the annals of litentui e, since it lias pro« 
duced two valuable books , Xa Motte’s “ Bdflesions sur la 
Cntique ” and Madame Dacier’s “ Des Causes de la Corrap- 
tion du Gout ” La Motte wrote with feminine delicacy, and 
Madame Dacier like a University pedant “ At length, by 
the eflPorts of Valincour, the fiiend of aidi, of aitists, and of 
peace, the contest was terminated ” Both parties were for- 
midable in numbei, and to each he made lemonstrances, and 
applied repi caches La Motte and Madame Uacier, the 
opposite leaders, were convinced by .his arguments, made 
reciprocal concessions, and concluded a peace The treaty was 
formally ratified at a dinnei, given on the occasion by a 
Madame De Stael, who repiesented “Neutrality ” Libations 
were poured to the memory of old Homer, and the parties 
were reconciled 
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WirciT Dante publi-hed his “ Inferno,” the simplicity of the 
age accepted it as a tiue narrative of his descent into hell 
When the Utopia of Sii Thomas Moie was first published, 
it occasioned a pleasant mistake This political romance-^ 
represents a pel feet, but visionary lepublic, in an island" 
supposed to have been nenly discovered in Amenca “As 
this \i as the ape of discoiery,” says Granger, “the learned 
Budmus, and others, took it for a genuine hi&tory , and con- 
sidered it as highly expedient, that missionai les should be sent 
thitiur in ordei to eonviit so wi'.e a nation to Christianity ” 
It was a King while after publication that many readeis 
welt convinced that Gulhvei’s Tiavels w'ere fictitious * 

But the most siimulai blunder w as pi oduced by the ingenious 
“ llei mippus Redivivus ” of Di Campbell, a curious banter 
on the lieimetic philosophy, and the uniyeisal medicine, but 
the giave irony is so closely kept up, that it deceived foi a 

* The first edition hnd nil the external appearance of truth a portrait 
of “ C iptain Lemuel Gulliver, of RedriET, aetat sum Iviii ” faces the title , 
and maps of -ill the jilices, he only, visited, are carefully hid down in 
connexion xvith the realities of geography Thus “Lillipnt, discovered 
A D 1099,” lies between Sumatra and Van Diemnn’s Land “Brobdig- 
nag, discoxered A n 1703,”isapenin8ulaoflforth America OneJttichnrd 
S^^pson vouches for the veracity of his “antient and intimate fiiend," ih 
Preface detailing seme “facts" of Gulliver’s Life Arbnthnot says he 
“lent the book to an old gentleman, who went immediately to his map to 
search for Lilhput ” 
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Iona[tl» of bine the most leanieil llts notjon <.f the art of 
prolonging Itfo, bj* inhihng tlio breaili of joung wouieii, was 
eagerly cniililcd, A phjsjcmn, who linnsclf had composed a 
treatise ^)u health, \i as fo mfluencod In it, that he actually 
took lodgings at a ftnmle boarding-school, that he might nei cr 
be without a constant supjiU of the breath of 3 oung ladies 
Mr Thicknec'e seriously adopted the project Dr Kijipis 
uckiioxi lodged that aftir he had read the work m his youth, 
tho reasonings and the facts left him several dnj s in a kind of 
fairy land 1 ha\c a copy with manuscript notes by a learned 
phjsician, who seems to ha\c had no doubts of its acracity 
After all, the intention of the work was long doubtful; till 
Dr Campbell assured a friend it was a mcrejeu-d'cspnt , that 
Bayle was considered as st induig without a nval mthc art of 
Ireatingat large a diflicult subject, w ithoiit discovcnngto wdiich 
side his own sentiment*, leaned Campbell had read more un- 
common books than mo«t men, and wishctl to n\al JBaylo, and 
at the same time to gi\e inan\ curious matters little known 

Dalavicmi, m his Historj of the Comicil of Trent, to con- 
fer an honour on Lansae, amha*.*»ador of Charles IX to 
that council, besloi s on him a collar of tho order of Saint 
Espnt, but which order wis not instituted till Bcvoral 3 cars 
afterwnrtls by Henrv III A «iinil ir ioluntar3 blunder is 
that of Surita, in his Annales de la Co) ona tie Ai ugon This 
w’nter represents, m the battles he describes, mnn3 persons 
who were not present , and this, niercl3 to confer honour on 
some particular families 

‘ITabuiim, quoting a French narrative of travels 111 Italy, 
took for the name of the author the w ords, found at the end of 
the titlc-pago, JEimcht tie deux Lisles, th.it is, “ Enriched 
with two lists ” on tins ho observes, “that Mr Enriched 
w ith tw 0 listshas not failed to do that justice to Ciampim w hich 
lie merited ”* The abndgers of Gosner’s Bibliotheca nsenbo 
tho romance of Ainadts to ono Acua do Olvtdo , Kcmem- 

• In Nnglcr’fl KHnsihr Ztrtcon is a wlnmsical error concerning a limg 
EnglifU nriist — George Cruiksbniik Some jears ngo tlio rehtivo merits 
of him'ctf nnd brolber were coutrostLd in nn Enghs>U rcviow, and Gcotro 
vas spoken of ns “ Tbe real Simon Pure”— tbo first who bad illnstntcd 
scenes of “ Life lu London ” Unaanro of the real significance of a quota- - 
tion which has become proverbial among its tbe German editor begins bis 
Memoir of Cmiksbank, by gnvely informing ns that he is an Eughsh 
artist, “whoso real nsmo is Simon Pans!" Turning to the artists nndor 
the letter P, wo accordingly ivsnd — “Pone (Simon), the real name of tho 
cclobntcd oancatunst, George Cmiksbank ” 

TOt I 


T 
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trance, Oblivion, mistaking tbe French translator’s Spanish 
motto on the title-page for the name of the author 

D’Aqum, the French long’s physician, m his ITemoir on 
the Preparation of Bark, takes Mantissa, which is the title 
of the Appendix to the !&stoiy of Plants, by Johnstone, for 
the name of an author, and who, he says, is so extremely 
rare, that he only knows him by name 

I^rd Bohngbroke imagmed, that m those famous verses, 
begummg mth JExcudent aht, Ac , Yirgil attributed to the 
Homans the glory of havmg surpassed the Greeks in historical 
composition according to his idea, those Homan historians 
whom Yirgil preferred to the Grecians were Sallust, Livy, 
and Tacitus But Yirgd died before Livy had wntten-hib 
history, or Tacitus was bom 

An honest friar, who compiled a church history, has placed 
in the class of ecclesiastical writers Guarmi, the Italian poet, 
on the faith of the title of his celebrated amorous pastoral, 
II lasfor hdo, “ The Faithful Shepherd ,” our good father 
imagined that the character of a curate, vicar, or bishop, was 
represented m this work 

A blunder has been recorded of the monks in the dark 
ages, which was likely enough to happen when their igno- 
rance was so dense A rector of a parish gomg to law with 
his parishioners about paving the church, quoted this autho- 
nly from St Peter — Paveant till, non paveam ego , which 
he constmed. They at e to pave the church, not I This was 
allowed to be good law by a judge, himself an ecclesiastic too 

One of the grossest hteraiy blunders of modem times is 
that of the late Gilbert Wakefield, m his -edition of Pope 
He there takes the well-known “Song by a Person of 
Quahty,” which is a piece of ndicule on the ghttenng tune- 
ful nonsense of certain poets, as a senous composition In a 
most copious commentary, he proves that every Ime seems 
unconnected with its brothers, and that 'the whole reflects 
disgrace on its author * A circumstance uhich too evidently 
shows how necessary the knowledge of mcdern hteraiy his- 
tory IS to a modem commentator, and that those -who are 
profound m verbal Greek are not the best cntics on English 
wnters 

The Abbs Bizot, the author of the medallic history of 
Holland, fell mto a droU mistake There is a medal, stmek 
when Phihp II set forth his invincible Armada, on which 
are represented the King of Spam, the Emperor, the Pope, 
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Eleotois, Caiditials, &c , with tlieir eyes covered wth a 
bandage, and bearing foi inscription this fine verse of Lu- 
cretius — 

0 cascas Iiominam mentcis 1 0 pcctora oscca 1 

The Abb6, piepossessed with the prejudice that a nation 
persecuted by the Pope and his adheients could not vepie- 
sent them without some insult, did not examine with suffi- 
cient care the ends of the bandages which covered the eyes 
and waved about the heads of the personages represented on 
this medal die rashly took them for asses* eais, and as such 
they are engraved * 

< Mabillon has preserved a cuiious liteiary blunder of some 
pious Spaniards, who applied to the Pope for consecrating a 
day m honour of Saint Vtai His hobness, m the volumi- 
nous catalogue of his samts, was ignorant of this one The 
only proof brought forward for his existence was this insciip- 
tion — 

S TIAB 

An antiquaiy, howevci, hindered one more festival m the 
Catholic calendar, by convincing them that those letters were 
only the remains of an inscription elected for an ancient sur- 
veyor of the loads , and he lead then samtship thus — 

pb^eoiuS VIAEtjm 

s 

Maflei, m his companson between Medals and Inscriptions, 
detects a hterary blunder in Spon, who, meeting with this 
insciiption, 

Mnximo YI Oonsnle 

takes the letters VI for numerals, which occasions a stiango 
anachronism They are only contiactions of Viio Illustii. 
—VI 

As absurd a blunder was this of Dr Stukeley on the corns 
of Caiausius , findmg a battered one with a defaced inscrip- 
tion of 

rOBTTirA ATO. 

he read it 

onrviTA AT&. 

♦ 

-And sagaciously intoipieting this to bo the wife of Carau* 

T 2 
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sius, makes a ne\7 imrsonage starb up in history , ho con- 
tnves even to give some iheoi etxcal Memoirs of the Axtgust 

Oritina* « tt i 

Father Sirmond was of opmion that St Ursula and her. 

eleven thousand Virgins were all created out of a blunder 
In some ancient MS they found St TTi sula et TTiideeimtlla 
V II meaning St Uioula and Undeeimilla, Virgin Martyrs, 
imagining that UndecmiVa with the F and M which fol- 
lowed, was an abbreviation for Undecem Ihllia Martyrim 
Tiiyinutn, they made out of Two Vttgins the whole Eleven 
Tiiotisand ! 

Pope, in a note on Measure foi Measure, informs us, that 
its story was taken from Cinthio’s Novels, Deo -8 JVbo 5 
That IS, Decade 8, Novel 5 The critical Warburton, in his 
edition of Shak&peare, puts the woids in full length thus, 
Decemhei 8, Novetnbei 5 

When the fragments of Petronius made a great noise in 
the hterary world, Meibomius, an erudit of Lubeok, read in 
a letter from another learned scholar from Bologna, “ We 
have here an eniue Petionius, I saw it with mine own eyes, 
and with admiration ” Meibomius m post-h'^ste is on the 
road, arrives at Bologna, and immediately inquires for the 
hbrnnan Capponi He inquires if it were true that they had 
at Bologna an entire Feb omits ? Capponi assures him that 
it was a thmg which had long been pubhc “ Can I see this 
Petronius? Bet me examine it'” — “Certauily,” rephes 
Capponi, and leads oui erudit of Lubcck to the church 
where leposcs the body of St Fetronius Meibomius bites 
his lips, calls foi his chaise, and takes his flight 

A French translator, when he came to a passage of Swift, 
m which it IS said that the Duke of Marlborough h ohe an 
officer , not being acquaint! d with this Anglicism, he trans- 
lated it roite, broke on a wheel ' 

* The whole of Dr Stnkcloy’s tract le a most-ennous inetaDce of learned 
perversity and obstinacy The coin is broken away where the letter V 
should be, and Stnkeley himself allows that the npper part of the T might 
bo worn away, and so the inscription really be Forluna Aug, but he cast 
all such ovidenco aside, to construct an imaginary life Of an unogmoiy 
empress , “that we have no history of this lady,” he says, *‘i3 not to bo 
wondered at,” and he forthnith imagines one , that she was of a martial 
disposition, nnd “signalized herself in battle, and obtained a victoTy,” 
as he gnesscs from the laurel wreath around her bust on the com , her 
name he believes to be Gauhsh, nnd “ ei^uivalent to what we now call 
Lncio,” and that a regiment of soldiers was under her command, after the 
fashion of “the present Ozanna,” tho edebrated Catherine of Dussia 
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CilAior’s pkr of Love's Last Shtfi" v as entitled “ La 
Demure Chemise de T Amour " A Frcncli vmter of Con. 
grcic’fc life lias tnlen Ins Mou.ntntj for a Morning Bndc, and 
translated it L'JSspouse dit Matin 

Sir John Pnngle mentions Ins having cured a soldier hy 
the use of tv\o quarts of Dog and Duel, water dail> • a 
French translator specifies it as an excellent Iroth made of 
a duclv and a dog' In a recent catalogue compiled by a 
rreneh wntcr of JToi Is on Afatnral Jlistorg, he has inserted 
the wcll-hnown “ E^-siy on Luh Dnlh" ba the Edgeworths 
The proof, if it required anj, that a Frenchman cannot 
understand the idiomatic stjfc of Shakepcaro appears m a 
French translator, vho pnded himself on giving a acrbnl 
translation of oui gre it jioet, not approving ol Lc Tourneur’s 
paraphrastical \ ersioii He found in the cclebnitcd speech of 
Northumberland in Henry IV 

Even sncIi a man, sa f unt, bo spinticss, 

So dall, GO dead in look, fo tree begone — 

which he renders ** Ainsi doidcttr! ta^t'en I" 

The Abbe Grcgoirc affords, another striking proof of the 
criors to which foreigners arc liable when tbej decide on the 
language and customs of another countr} The Abbe, in the 
excess of his philanthropy, to show to what dishonourable 
offices human nature is degraded, icquainls us that at London 
he observed a sign boaid, prod inning the master .is iucur des 
punatscs dc «« majeste I Bug dtstroy or to his majesty ' This 
IS, no doubt, the honcit Mr Tiffin, in the Strand , and the 
idea which must ha\e occurred to the good Abb6 was, that 
his majesty’s bugs were hunted b\ the said destroy er, and 
taken by hand — and thus human nature was degraded 1 
A French i\ ntci trandates the Latin title of a treatise of 
Philo Judaius Omms bonus hha esl, ISvery good man is a 
free man, by Tout here csf bon It wa-> well foi him, ob- 
serves Jortiii, that he did not live within the reach of the 
Inquisition, which might have taken this ns a reflection on 
the Index ISajiui gatorius 

An English translitor turned “.Dieu ddfond I’adulteie” 
into *' God dejends adultery’ ” — Guthrie, in his translation of 
Du H lido, has “ the tw'cnty-sivlh day of the new moon ” 
The whole ago of the moon is but twenty -eight days The 
blunder arose from his mistaljng the word nmvihne (ninth) 
for nomcUe or iiemc (new). 
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The facetious Tom Brown committed a strange blunder in 
biB tiimslation of Gelh’s Circe The word Starne, not aware 
of its signification, he boldly lendered stm es, probably fi om 
the-simihtude of sound, the succeedmg tianblatoi moie cor- 
rectly discovered Stai ne to be led-legged pai tridges ! 

In Chailes II ’s reign a new collect was drawn, in which a 
new epithet was added to the Ling’s title, ihat gave gieat 
ofience, and occasioned gieat laillery He was styled ow 
moat religmia King Whatevei the signification of religious 
might be m the Latin word, as impoi’ting the sacredness of 
the Ling’s peison, yet in the Mnglish language it bore a sig- 
nification that was no way applicable to the king And he 
was asked by his familiar courtiers, what must the nation 
think when they heaid him piayed for as their most religious 
Teing ? — ^Literaiy blundeis of this nature are fiequently dis- 
coveied m the versions of good classical scholars, who would 
make the EngltsU servilely bend to the Latin and Greek 
Even Milton has been justly ceusmed for his free use of 
Latinisms and Giecisms 

The blundeis of modern antiquanes on sepulchral monu- 
ments aie numerous One mistakes a Iton at a knmht’s feet 
foi a euiled watei dog, another could not distmgui^ censers 
in the hands of angels hom fishng-nets , two angels at a 
lady’s feet were counted as her two cherub-hke habes , and 
another has mistaken a leopai d and a hedgehog for a cfl^ and 
a rat > In some of these cases, are the antiquaries or the 
sculptors most to be blamed P* 

A hterary blunder of Thomas Warton is a specimen of the 
manner m which a man of genius may contmue to blunder 
with infinite ingenuity In an old lomance he finds these 
hnes, descnbing the duel of Saladm with Bichard Coeur de 
Lion.— 

A Favcon irode in hande he 

For he thought he wolde thore ‘ 

Have alayue Fichard. 

‘r 

He imagmes this Faucon biode means n falcon. bUd, or a 
hawk, and that Saladm is lepiesented with thjs hiid'on his 

* One of the most onnonB pictonal and antiquanon hlnndors may he 
^allanoey’s Collectanea Hefoond upon one of the ancient stones on 
the Hill of Tara an inscription which he read Bch Bivose, “to Belns, God 
of Fire , but wliich ultimately proved to be the work of some idler who, 
^ing on the stone, out upside down his name' and the date of tbo year, 
B Conid, 1781, upon turning this engraving, the fact is apparent. 
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fibt to express liis contempt of Ins adversary He supports 
his conjecture by noticing a Crotliie picture, supposed to be 
the subject of tins duel, and also some old tapestry of heroe_3 
on horseback with hawks on their fists , he plunges' into 
feudal times, when no gentleman, appeared on'horbeback 
without Tiis hawk Affcei all this curious erudition, the 
rough but skilful Eitson inhumanly triumphed by dissolving 
the magical fancies of the more elegant Warton, by explaining 
a JTaacon In ode to bo nothing more than a iroad faiilchwn, 
which, in a duel, was certainly more useful than a "bird The 
editor of the_ private lepnnt of Hentznei, on that wiiter’s 
tradition respecting “ the Hings of Denmark who leigned in 
England” buned in the Temple Chuicli, metamoiphosed the 
two Inns of Court, Gh ay's Inn and Lincoln's Inn, into the 
names of the Danish kmgs, Qrestn and Lycontn * 

Bayle supposes that Marcellus Palingemus, who wrote the 
poem entitled the Zodiac, the twdve books bearmg the names 
of the si^s, from this circumstance assumed the title^of 
Poeta 8ielhtus But it appears that this writer was 'an 
Italian and a native of Stellada, a town in the Eerrarese 
It IS probable that his birthplace origmally produced the 
conceit of the title of his poem it is a cunous mstance how 
critical conjeotuie may be led astray by its own ingenuity, 
when Ignorant of the leal fact 
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AraxTinge is-snoli a rabble rout, 

That those diat are out, would fum get in; 

And tlioso that are ui, would fnm get out 

Giuuosb. 

Hatthg examined some lit ei ary blunders, we ivill now pio 
ceed to the subject of a htei ai y wife, which may happen..to 
prove one A learned lady is to the taste of few It is 
however matter of smpnse, that several literary men should 
have felt such a want" of taste in respect to “ their soul’s far 
dearer part,” as Hectoi calls his Andromache The wives of 

’ * Erroneous proper names of places occur conhnually in early writers, 
particularly French ones There ore some in Froissart that cannot be 
At all understood Eassompicrre is equally erroneous Jorcliaux is in- 
tended by him for YorL Jlovie, and, more wonderful still, Inlamtkort, 
proves bj the context to be Kensington / > 
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many men of letteis have been dissolute, ill huniouicd, slat- 
tenilj, and have lun into all the fnvolities of the age Hie 
wife of the learned Budaeus was of a different charattei 

How delightful is it when the mind of the female is so 
happily disposed, and so nchly cultivated, as to participate m 
the liteiary niocations of hei hushaiid i It is then truly tint 
the intercourse of the sexes hecomes the most refined plea* 
sure What delight, for instance, must the great Budjeu: 
have tasted, even in those w orks which must have been for 
others a most dreadfid labour • His wife left linn nothing to 
desire The frequent companion of his studies, she brought 
him the books he requiicd to his desk , she collated passages, 
and transcribed quotations , the same genius, the same incli- 
nation, and the same ardour for literature, eminently appeared 
in those two fortunate peisons I’ar from withdrawing her 
husband from Ins studies, she was sedulous to animate him 
when he languished Ever at his side, and ever assiduous , 
"iver with some useful hook in her liand, she acknowledged 
Iterself to be a most happy woman Yet she did not negtect 
the education of eleven children She and Budams shared in 
the mutual caios they owed their progeny Budasus was not 
insensible of Ins singular felicity In one of his letters, ho 
lepresents himself as mimed to two ladies, one of whom 
gave him boys and girls, the other was Philosophy, who 
produced hooks He says that in his twelve fiist years, 
Philosophy had been less fmitful than marriage , lie had pro- 
duced less hooks than cinldien , he had Inbouicd more cor- 
poi ally than intellectually , hut he hoped to make more books _ 
than men “ The soul (baj s he) wijl ho productive in its 
turn , it w’lll rise on the ruins of the body , a prolific virtue 
IS not given at the same time to the bodily organs and the 
lien ” 

The Indy of Evelyn designed herself the frontispiece to his 
translation of Luci etius She felt the same passion in her 
own breast which animated her husband's, who has wntten 
with such vanous ingenuity Of Baton Hillei it is recorded 
that he luspucd his, wife and family with a taste for his dif- 
leient pursuits They were usually employed in assisting Ins 
liteiary occupations , they transcribed manubcnpts, consulted 
authore, gatheied plants, and designed and coloured under his 
eye uTiat i delightful family picture has the younger Pliny 
given pMtenty in his letters 1 Of Calphiurnia, his wife, he 
says, "Hei afiectiou to mo has given hei a tuiii to hooks. 
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and my compositions, ivliioli she tahos a pleasure in reading, 
and even getting h}’- heart, ire contiuuall}' in hei hands 
How full of tender solicitude is she when I am entering upon 
any cause * How kindly does she rejoice with me nlien it is 
over I While I am pleading, she plates jiersons to inform her 
from time to limo how I am heard, what applauses I receive, 
and what success attends the cause When at any time I 
iccite my woiks, she conceals herself behind some curtain, 
and with secret rapture enjoys my praises She sings my 
\crsc3 to her Ijrc, with no other mastei but love, the best 
instructor, -for her guide Her passion will increase with our 
dajs, for it is not mj joiith nor my poison, which time gra- 
dualh iiiipair<!, but my reputation and my glory, of which 
she IS enamoured *’ 

On the subject of a litcrnri' wife, I must introduce to the 
acquaintance of the reader Slargaret Duchess of New castle 
She lb known, at least by her name, ns a voluminous wnter, 
for she extended her literary productions to tho number of 
twelve folio volumes 

Her labours have been ndiculed by some wits , but had her 
studies boon regulated, she would have displayed no ordinary 
genius The Connoisseur has quoted lier poems, and her 
verses have been imitated bj Milton 
The duke, her husband, was also an author, his hook on 
horsemanship still preserves liis name He has likewise 
written comedies, and his coiitemporancs have not been 
penunous m llieir culogiums It is true ho was a dnke 
< bhndwell says of him, “'iliat ho was the greatest master of 
wut, tho most exact observer of mankind, and the most accu- 
rate judge of humour that ever ho know ” The life of tho 
duke 18 written “by the hand of Ins incomparable duchcbs ” 
It was published in his lifetime Tins cunous piece of bio- 
graphy 18 a folio of 197 pages, and is entitled “ Tho Life of 
the Thrice Noble, High, and Puissant Prince, William 
Cavendish ” His titles then follow — " Written by the 
Thrice Noble, Illuhtrious, and Excellent Princess, Maigaret 
Duchess of New castle, Ins wife London, lbb7 *’ Tins Life 
IS dedicated to Charles the Second , and there is also prefixed 
a copious epistle to her husband the duke , 

In tins epistle the charictcr of our Literary Wife is do> 
scribed with all its peculiarities 
** Cci lainly, my lord, you have had ns many enemies and ns 
many friends as cvci any one particular person had , noi do I 
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so much wonder at it, since I, a woman, cannot be exempt 
from tbe malice and aspersions of spiteful tongues, which 
they cast upon my poor writings, some denying me to be the 
true authoress of them , for your grace remembers wel^ that 
those books I put out first to the judgment of this censonous 
age were accounted not to be written by a woman, but that 
somebody else had wnt and published them m my name , by 
which your lordship was moved to prefix an epistle before ^ 
one of them in my vmdication, wherem you assure the 
world, upon your honour, that what was written and prmted 
in my name was my own , and I have also made knoini that 
your lordship was my ordy tutor, m declaring to me what 
you had found and observed by your own experience , for I 
being young when your lordship married me, could not have 
much knowledge of the world , but it pleased Grod to com- 
mand his servant Nature to endue me with a poetical and 
philosophical genius, even from my birth , for I did wnte 
some books in that kind before I was twelve years of age, 
which for want of good method and order I would never 
divulge But though the world would not believe that 
those conceptions and fancies which I wnt were my own, 
but transcended ray capacity, yet they found fault, that they 
were defective for want of leammg, and on the other side, 
they said I had pluckt feathers out of the universities, which 
was a very preposterous judgment Truly, my lord, I con- 
fess that for want of scholarship, I could not express myself 
so well as otherwise I might have done m those philoso- 
phical wntings I pubhshed first, but after I was returned 
with your lordship into my native country, and led a retired 
country life, I apphed myself to the reading of philosophical 
authors, on purpose to learn those names and words of art 
that are used m schools , which at first were so hard to me, 
that I could not imderstand them, but was fain to guess at 
the sense of them by the whole context, and so wnt them 
down, as I found them in those authors, at which my 
readers did wonder, and thought it impossible that a woman 
could have so much Jearnmg and understandmg m terms of 
art and scholastical expiessions, so that I and my books are 
hke the old apologue mentioned m ^sop, of a father and his 
son who rid on an ass ” Here follows a long narrative of 
this fable, which she apphes to herself in these words — “ The 
old man seeing he could not please mankind m any manner, 
^d havmg received so many blemishes and aspersions for the 
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salvo of Jiis nss, was at last icsolved to drown him when he 
came to the nest-hndge But I am not so passionate to hum 
my wnfcmgs for the vanous humours of mankind, and for 
then finding fault , since there is notlung m this world, he it 
tiic noblest and most commendable action whatsoever, that 
shall escape blameless As for my being the true and only 
autboiess of them, j'our lordship knows best , and my attend- 
ing soirants are witness that 1 have had none but my own 
thoughts, fancies, and speculations, to assist me , and as soon 
as I set them down I send them to those that are to tian- 
Ecnbo them, and fit them for the pi css , wheieof, since theie 
have been ^eveial, and amongst them such as only could write 
a good hand, but neither undei stood ortliogiapliy, noi had 
any learning, (I being then in banishment, with your lord- 
ship, and not able to maintain learned secretaiies,) which hath 
been a great disadvantage to my poor woiks, and the cause 
that they have been printed so false and so full of errois , for 
besides that I want also skill in scholarship and true wnting, 
I did man}’’ times nob peiuse the copies that were transcribed, 
lest they should distuib my followmg conceptions , by which 
neglect, as I said, many enois aie shpt mto my works, 
which, yet I -hope, learned and impartial men will soon 
rectify, and look more upon the sense than cai’p at woids I 
have been a student even fiom childhood , and since I have 
been your loidship’s ^vlfo I have lived for the most part a 
strict and retired hfe, as is best known to your lordship , and 
therefoie my cuisurors cannot know much of mo, smee they 
have little or no acquaintance wiljh me ’Tis true I have 
been a traveller both before and aftei I was married to your 
loidship, and some times shown myself at your loidship’s 
command m public places or assemblies, but yet T conveis'e 
with few Indeed, my lord, I matter not the censuies of 
this age, but am rather pioud of them , for it shows that my 
actions are more than ordinary, and according to the old pro- 
verb, i t IS be tter to be -envied than pitied , for I know well 
that it IS meiely spite”^ and" m^ice, whereof this pre- 
sent' age IS so full that none can escape them, and they’ll 
make no doubt to stain even youi loidship’s loyal, noble, and 
heroic actions, as well as they do mine , though yoms have 
been of war and fighting, mine of contemplating and wiit- 
yourS were perfoimcd pubhclj m the field, mine pri- 
vately in my closet , yours had many thousand eye-witnesses , 
mine none but my waitmg-maids But the great God^ that 
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hitherto bless’d both your grace and me, u ill, I question not, 
preserve both our fames to nfter*agos 

“ Your grace’s honest nife, 

“ and humble servant, 

“M Nnn castle” 

The last portion of this life, which consists of the obser* 
rations and good things which slie had gathered from the 
conversations of hei husband, forms an evcellent Ana , and 
shows that when Loid Orford, in hm “Catalogue of Noble 
Authors,” says, that “ tins stately poetic couple was a 
picture of foolish nobility,” he writes, as he does too often, 
W'lth extreme levity But we must now attend to the re- 
verse of oui medal 

Many cliagiins may corrode the nuptial state of literary 
men Females who, prompted by vanity, but not by taste, 
unite themselves to scholars, must ever complain of neglect 
The inexhaustible occupations of a librar}’’ will only present 
to such a most dreary solitude Such a lady declared of her 
learned husband, that she was more ]calous of his books than 
Ills misti esses It was probably while Glover was composing 

his “Leonidas,” that his lady avenged herself for this 
Eomenc inattention to her, and took her flight with a lover - 
It was peculiai to the learned Dacier to be united to 
woman, liis equal in erudition and his supenor in taste 
When she wrote in the album of a Gei man traveller a verse 
fiom Sophocles ns an apology for her unw illuigne'^s to plac« 
herself among his learned friends, that “Silence is the 
female’s ornament,” it was a trait of her modesty The 
leamed Pasquier was coupled to a female of a different cha- 
racter, since he tells us in one of his Epigrams that to 
manage the vociferations of his lady, he was compelled him- 
self to become a vociferator —« Unfortunate wretch that I 
am, I who am a lover of universal pence 1 But to have peace ' 
I am" obliged ever to be at war ” 

Sir Thomas More was united to a woman of the harshest 
temper and the most sordid manners To soften the morose- 
iiess of her disposition, " he persuaded hei to play on tho"lute, 
^ol and other instruments, every day ” Whether it was 
that she had no ear for music, she hei-self nevei became har- 
monious as the instrument she touched All these ladies 
may be considered as rathei too alert m thought, and too 
spirited in action } but a tame cuckoo bird who is always re- 
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peating fcho same note musl bo ^ely fatiguing Tbo lad} of 
Samuel Clarke, tlio gieat compilci of books in IGSO, nhoso 
name was nnagrammatibed to “sKci all ocam” alluding to 
his indefatigable labours in seeking all the cream of e\cry 
other autbni, Mitbout baling any cream bimsolf, is descnbed 
by her husband ns entertaining the most sublime conceptions 
oi bic illustnoob compilations This appears by her behaviour 
Ho says, “that sbo never lose from table nitbout ranking him 
a cUrtsey, nor drank to him nitbout bowing, and that his 
word was a law to her ” 

I was much surprised in looking over a coricspondcnco of 
the times, that in 1690 tho Bishop of Lichfield andCoventiy, 
writing to tho Earl of Shrewsbury on the subject of his 
living separate fiom his countess, uses as one of his arguments 
for their union the following curious one, w hich surely shows 
the gross and cynical feeliii" which the fair sex excited even 
among the higher classes of society Tho language of this 
good bishop IS neither that of truth, we hope, nor certainly 
that ojT religion 

" But some will aayo in j our Lordship’s bebalfo that the 
Countesse is a sharpe and bittci shrewe, and therefore hoko 
enough to shorten jour hof.if sheo should kepe yow company, 
indeedo, mj' good Lord, I have heard some say so , but if 
shrewdnesse oi sliarpnesso may be a juste cause of separation 
betw eon a man and wiofc, I tbinck few'o men m Eiiglando 
would keepe then wives longo, for it is a common jesto, jot 
trewo in some sense, that there is but one shrewe in all tho 
worldc, and cverce man hath her and so everee man must be 
ndd of his wiefe that wolde bo ndd of a shrowo ” It is won* 
derful this good bishop did not use another argument o.i 
cogent, and which would in those times bo allowed as some* 
thing, tho name of his lordship, Shrewsbury, would have 
afforded a consolatory pun / 

Tho entei taming Marvillo says that the generality of 
ladies married to literary men are so vain of the abilities 
and merit of their husbands, that they are frequently in- 
sufferable 

The wife of Barclay, author of “ Tho Argcnis,” considered 
herself as the w’lfe of a demigod This appealed glaringly 
affcei his death , for Cardin il Barberini having erected a 
monument to tho memory of his tutor, next to tho tomb of 
Baiclay, Mrs Barclay was so irritated at this that she demo- 
lished hi8 monument, brought homo his bust, and declared 
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that the ashes of so great a genius as her husband should 
never be placed beside a pedagogue 

Salmasius’s wife was a termagant, Christina said" she 
admired his patience more than his ciudition Mrs Salma- 
sius indeed considered herself as the queen of science, because 
hei liusband was acknowledged as sovereign among the critics 
She boasted that she had Tor her husband the most learned 
of all the nobles, and the most noble of all the learned Our 
good lady {jlways joined the learned conferences which he 
held in his study She spoke loud, and decided with a tone 
of majesty Salmasius was mild in conversation, but the rc- 
voise in his writings, for our proud Xautippe considered him 
as actmg beneath himself if he did not magisteiially call 
every one names • 

The wife of Bohault, when her husband gave lectures on 
the philosophy of Descartes, used to seat herself on these 
daj s at the door, and refused admittance to every one shab- 
bily dicssed, or who did not discover a genteel air So con- ‘• 
vinced was she that, to be worthy of licaring the lectures of 
her husband, it was proper to appeal fashionable In vain 
our good lecturer exhausted lumself in telling her, that for- 
tune does not always give fine clothes to philosophers 

The ladies of Albert Duier and Berghem were both shrews 
The wife of Duier compelled that great genius to the hourly 
diudgery of his profession, meiely to gratify hei own sordid 
passion in despair, Albert ran away from his Tisiphone, 
she wheedled him back, and not long afterwards this great 
artist fell a victim to her fuiious disposition * Berghem’s 
wife would never allow that excellent artist to quit liis occu- 
pations , and she contrived an odd expedient to detect bis 
indolence The artist worked in a room above her, ever and '' 
anon she roused him by thumping a long stick against the 
ceihng, while the obedient Berghem answered by stampmg 
his foot, to satisfy Mrs Bei'ghem that he was not napping 

^lian had an aversion to the marned state Sigonius, a^ 
learned and well-known scholar, would never marry, and 
alleged no inelegant reason , “Mmerva and Venus could nOt 
live together ” 

Matrimony has been considered by some writers as a con- 
dition not so well suited to the circumstances of philosophers 

* Leopdd Schefer, the Gorman novelist, has composed an excellent 
sketch of Darer’s married life It is an admirably philosophic narra- 
vive of fttt uxtoiioctual "vyretcliediiess 
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nnd men of learning Theic is a liitle tract wjiich professes 
to iiucstigato the subject It has for title, De Mahtfuonio 
I/iioalt, an cahhem esse, an too mibero converitaf, i o , of 
the lHainagc of a Ikfan of Letters, with an inquny whethci 
it IS most propel for him to continue a bachelor, or to mair^ ? 

The author alleges the great ment of some women , parti- 
cularly that of Gonzaga the consoit of Montcfeltro, Duke of 
TJibino, a lady of such distinguished accomplishments, that 
Peter Bembus said, none but a stupid man m ould not prefer 
one of hei conversations to all the formal meetings and dis- 
putations of the philosophers 

The ladies perhaps 11111 be surpnsod to find that it is a 
quc^ion among the learned. Whether they ovnht io manyi 
and will think it an unaccountable pioperty ol learning that 
- it should laj' the professors of it under an obligation to dis- 
regard the bcv But it 18 very questionable whether, in return 
foi this w ant of complaisance in them, the generality of ladies 
would not prefer the beau, and the man of iashioii Howevei , 
let there be Gonzagas, they will find converts enough to their 
charms 

The sentiments of Sir Thomas Browne on the consequences 
of mainnge are vciy curious, m the second part of Ins Beligio 
Medici, sect 0 "Wien he wiote that work, he said, “ I was 
never jet once, and commend their resolutions, -who ncvei 
marry twice ” Ho calls woman “the rib and ciooked piece 
of man ” He adds, “ I could be content that u o might pro- 
create like trees, isithout conjunction, oi that theio were any 
way to procieato the •world without this trivial and vulgar 
way ” He means the union of sexes, which he declares, “ is 
the foolishcst act a wise man commits in all his life , nor is 
tliere anything that will more deject his cooled imagination, 
when he shall consider what an odd and unwoithy piece of 
folly he hath committed ” He afterwards dcclaics he iS not 
averse to that sw eet Po\, but naturally amorous of all that is 
beautiful *'I could look a Avhole day with delight upon a 
handsome picture, though it be but of a horse ” Ho after- 
ivaids dibscrts very profoundly on the music theie is in beauty, 
“ and the sdent note which Cupid strikes is far sweeter than 
the sornid of an mstrument ” Such were his sentiments 
when youthful, and lesiding at Leyden', Dutch philosophy 
-had at first chilled his passion j it is probable that passion 
aftci wards infiamcd his philosophy— for ho mairicd, and had 
sons and daughters ! 
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Di Coechi, a inodein Italian nnfcai, but appaientlj acynio 
as old as Diogenes, has taken the pains ot compo&ing n trea- 
tise on the present subject enough to terrify the boldest 
Bachelor of Aits ' He hab conjured up every chimera against 
the marriage of a hteraiy man He seems, howei er, to have 
diawn his disgusting portrait from his own country , and the 
chaste beauty of Britam only looks the more lovely beside 
this Floientine wife 

I shall not retain the cynicism which has colouied such 
revolting features When at length the doctor dnds a n oman 
as all women ought to be, he opens a new string of misfor- 
tunes which must attend her husband Ho dreads one of the 
probable consequences of matrimony — ^progeny, in which we 
must maintam the children we beget I He thinks the father 
gams nothing in his old age from the tender ofSces adminis- 
tered by his own children ho asserts tlicse are much better 
performed by menial& and sti angers’ The more childicn he 
has, tlio less he can afford to Iiavo servants ’ The mainte- 
nance of his children will gieatly dimmish his properly' 
Anotlier alarming object m mamago is that, by affinity, j'-ou 
hecomo connected with the lelations of the wife The envious 
and ill-bred insinuations of the mother, the family quarrels, 
then poverty or their pndc, all di'^turb the unhappy sage who 
falls into the trap of connubial fclicify ! But it a sage has 
resolved to many, ho impresses on him the prudential pnn- 
, ciplo of inci easing his fortune by it, and to remombei his 
“ additional expenses I” Dr Cocchi seems to have thought 
that a human being is only to live for himself, ho had neither 
heait to feel, a head to conceive, nor a pen that could have 
written one harmonious period, or one beautiful image 1 Bayle, 
in his article Baphelengius, note B, gives a bingular specimen 
of logical subtlety, in “a reilectioc on the consequence oi 
marriage ” This learned man was imagined to have died of 
gnef, for having lost his wife, and passed three years in pro- 
tracted despair What therefore must we think of an unhappy 
marriage, since a happy one is exposed to such evils ?, He 
then shows that an unhappy marriage is attended by bene- 
ficial consequences to the survivor In this dilemma, in the 
one case, the husband lives afraid his wife wnll die, in the 
other that she will not ! If you love her, you will always 
bo afraid of losmg her , if you do not love her, you will always 
. be afraid of not losmg her Our satirical celtbafaii e is gored 
by the horns of the dilemma he has conjured up 
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James Petivcr, a famous botanist, then a bachelor, tha 
fnend of Sir Hans Sloane, in an album signs Ins name mth 
tins dcbignation — 

“Prom the Goat tavern m the Strand, London, 
Hov 27 In the 34th year of my Jreedom, 
A D. 1697 ” 


DEDICATIONS. 

Bo^ie authors evcellcd in this species of literary aitiSce. 
The Itnliau Horn dedicated each of his letters m a book 
called Za Zibraria, to persons whose name began with the 
flr^t letter of the epistle, and dedicated the whole collection 
in another epistle , so that the book, which onlj' consisted of 
forty-five pages, was dedicated to above twenty persons 
This ih carrpng literary mendicity pretty high Pohti, the 
editor of the Martyt ohgittm Bomanum. published nt Pome 
in 1751, has improved on the idea of Horn , for to the 865 
days of the year of this Martjrology he has prefived to each 
an epistle dedicatory It is fortunate to have a large Circle 
of acquaintance, though they should not be worthy of being 
saints Galland, the translator of the Arabian Nights, pre- 
fixed a dedication to each tale which he gave , had he finished 
the “ one thouhand and one,” he ivould have surpassed even 
the Martyrologist. 

Mademoiselle Bendery tells a remarkable expedient of an 
ingenious trader in this line — One Pangouzo made a collec- 
tion of letters which ho printed without numbering them 
By this means the bookbinder put that letter which the 
author ordered him first , so that all the persons to whom he 
presented this book, seeing their names nt the head, consi- 
dered tilt j had received a particular coinphmcnt An Italian 
physician, having written on Hippociates’s^ Aphorisms, dedi- 
cated each book of his Commentoncs to one of his friends, 
and the index to another I 

More than one of our own authors have dedications in the 
came spint It was an expedient to procure dedicatory fees 
for pubhi>hing books by subscnption was then an ai b undis- 
covered Olio prefixed a different dedication to a certain 
number of p"inted copies, and addressed them to every great 
man ho knew, he thought rehbhedamtrselof Hattory, 

tol I. ' B 
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and would pay handsomely foi a coarse luxury Sm Baltha- 
zar Gerhier, in his “ Counsel to Builders," has made' up half 
the woik with forty-two dedications, which he excuses by the 
example of Antonio Peiez , hut in these dedications Perez 
scatters a heap of curious things, foi he was a very univei'Sal 
genius Perez, once secretary of state to Philip II of Spam, 
dedicates his “ Obras,” fiist to “Nuestio sanctissimo Padre,” 
nd “ A1 Sacro Collegio,” then follows one to “ Heniy IV ,” 
and then one still moie embiacmg, “ A Todos " Fuller, in 
his “Church History,” has with admirable contrivance intro- 
duced twelve title-pages, besides the geneial one, and as many 
particular dedications, and no less than fifty or sixty of those 
by inscnptions which are addressed to his benefactors, a 
circumstance which Heyhn in his seventy did not overlook , 
for " makmg his work bigger by forty sheets at the least , 
and he was so ambitious ol the number of his pations, that 
having but four leaves at the end of his History, he discovers 
a particular benefactress to insenbe them to'” This unlucky 
lady, the patroness of four leaves, Heylm compares to Boscius 
Begulus, who accepted the consulai dignity for that part of 
the day on which Cecina by a decree of the senate was de- 
graded from it, which occasioned Begulus to be ndiculed by 
the people all his life after, as the consul of half a day 

The price for the dedication of a play was at length fixed, 
iiom five to ten gumeas from the Bevolution to the time of 
George I , when it rose to twenty , but sometimes a bargam 
was to be struck when the author and the play were ahke 
indifferent Sometimes the party haggled about the pnce, oi 
the statue while steppmg into his niche would turn round on' 
the author to assist his invention A patron of Petei Motteux, 
dissatisfied with Peter’s colder tempei ament, actually com- 
posed the superlative dedication to himself, and completed 
the misery of the apparent author by subscnbmg it with his 
name This circumstance was so notorious at the time, that 
it occasioned a satincal dialogue between Motteux and his 
patron Hevenmgham The pation, in his zeal to omit no pos- 
sible distmction that might attach to him, had given'one 
curcumstance which no one but himself could have known 

Paibok 

I must confess I iras to bkm^ 

!Fhat one particular to name, 

The rest could never have been known 
f made style so like (hy van. 
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Poet 

I beg yonr pordoo, Sir, for tbat4 
Pathos 

\ 7 ],y a e "wbat -Aonld you bo &t T 

I vrit hdow mytelf, you sot ! 

Avoiding figures tropes, uhat not, 

Tor fear I sUonld my fancy raiso 
Ahore the level ofthy^laysl 

"Warton notices the common practice, about the leign of 
Elizabeth, of an author’s dedicating a work at onco to a num- 
ber of tho nobility Chapman’s Translation of Homer has 
sixteen sonnets addressed to lords and ladies Henry Lock, 
in a collection of two hundred lehgious sonnets, mingles with 
such hoavcnl} works tho terrestrial composition of a number 
of sonnets to his noble pations , and not to multiply more 
instances, our great poet Spenser, in compliance with this 
disgraceful custom, or rather in obedience to tho established 
tjaaiinyof patronage, has prefixed to tho Faery Queen fifteen 
of these adulatory pieces, which in c\eiy respect aro tho 
meanest of his compositions At this period all men, as w'cll 
ns wntex’s, looked up to the peers as if they were beings on 
whose smiles oi frowns all sublunary good and cnl depended * 
At a much later period, Elkanah Settle sent copies round to 
the chief p.irt'y,for ho wrote foi both parties, accompanied 
bj addresses to extort pecuniaiy presents in leturn He had 
latterly one standard JSlcgy, and one jEyiihalanmm, pnntcd 
off with blanks, which by ingeniously filling up with the 
pnntcd names of any great person who died or waas mained, 
no one who was going out of life, or was entenng into it, 
could pass scot-free 

One of tho most smgiilar anecdotes respecting Dedioa-TIOXS 
lu English bibliography is that of tho Polyglot Bible of Dr 
Oastcll Oiomwell, much to his honour, pationizod that 
great labour, and allowed the paper to be imported free of 
all dutics,’both of excise and custom It was published under 
the protectorate, but many copies had not been disposed of 
ore ChnileS II ascended the throne Dr Castell had dedi- 
cated tho work gratefully to Ohver, by mentioning him with 
peculiar lespect in tho preface, but he wavered wath Eichard 
Cromwell At the Bcstoration, he cancelled the tw^o last 
leaves, and supplied their places with three others, which 
sprtened down the repubhca>l strainsr anci blotted Obvops 

?i2 
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name out of the book of life’ The differences in what are 
now called the republican and the loyal copies have amused 
the cuiious collectors, and the former being very scarce, are 
most sought aftei 1 have seen the repubhcan In the loyal 
copies the patrons of the work are mentioned, but their titles 
are essentially changed, Sei emsstmus, Illustnssmus, and 
Sonoratissimus, weie epithets that dared not shew them* 
selves under the levelling mfluence of the great fanatic re- 
publican ^ 

It IS a cunous literary folly, not of an individual but of the 
Spanish nation, who, when the laws of Castile were reduced 
into a code undei the reign of Alfonso X surnamed the Wise, 
divided the woik into seven volumes , that they might be 
dedicated to the seven letters which formed the name of his 
majesty ! 

Never was a gigantic baby of adulation so crammed with 
the soft pap of Dedications as Cardinal Bichelieu French' 
flatteiy even exceeded itself — Among the vast number of very 
extraordinary dedications to thia man, in which the Bivinity 
itself IS disiobed of its attributes to bestow them on this 
miserable creature of vanity, I suspect that even the following 
one 18 not the most blasphemous he received “ Who has seen 
your face without being seized by those softened teirors 
which made the prophets shudder when Cod sliowed the 
beams of his glory ! But as He whom they dared not to 
approach in the burning bush, and in the noise of thunders, 
appeared to them sometimes in the freshness of the zephyrs, 
so the softness of your august countenance dissipates at the 
same time, and changes into dew, the small vapours which 
cover its majesiy ” One of these herd of dedicators, after 
the death of Bichelieu, suppiessed in a second edition his 
hyperbolical panegyric, and as a punishment to himself, dedi- 
cated the work to Jesus Chnst ’ 

The same taste characterises our own dedications in the 
leignb of Chailcs II and James II The great Dryden has 
earned it to an excessive height , and nothing is more usual 
than to compai o the pati on with the Divinity — and at times 
a fair inference may be drawn that the former w'as more in 
the authoi’s mind than Cod himself’ A Welsh bishop made 

an apolotjyio James I foi pt efei i inq the Deity to his 

Majesty ' Dryden’s extravagant dedications were the vices 
of the time moi e than of the man , they were loaded with 
flatteiy, and no disgrace was annexed to such an exercise of 
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men’s taleuto , the contest being who should go faithebt m 
the most graceful way, and with the best turns of expres- 
sion 

An ingenious dedication was contrived by Sn Simon Deggc, 
who dedicated “ the Parson’b Counsellor” to Woods, Bishop of 
Lichfield Deggo highly complimented the bishop on having 
most nobty restoied the chinch, which had been demolished 
m the civil wars, and was rebmlt but 'left unfinished by 
Bishop Hacket At the time he wrote the dedication. Woods 
had not turned a single stone, and it is said, that much 
against his will he did bomethmg, from havmg been so publicly 
reminded of it by this ironical dedication 


PHILOSOPHICAL DESOBIPTIVE POEMS 

The “Botanic GrASDEN” once appeared to open a new route 
through the tiodden groves of Parnassus The poet, to a 
prodigality of Imagination, united all the mmute accuracy 
of SoxENOE It IS a highly-repolished labour, and was m the 
mind and in the hand of its author foi twenty ycais before 
its first publication The excessive polish of the verhe has 
appeared too high to be endured throughout a long compo- 
sition , it is ceitain that, in poems of length, a versification, 
which IS not too fiond for lyiical composition, will weary by 
its bnlliance Darw'in, inasmuch as a rich philosophical 
fancy constitutes a poet, possesses the entire ait of poetry, 
no one has earned the curious mechanism of verse and the 
artificial magic of poetical diction to a highei perfection 
Bbs volcanic head flamed ivith imagination, but his toi pid 
heart slept unawakeued by passion His stondaid of poetry 
IS by much 'too limited, ho supposes that the essence of 
poetry is something of which a pamter can make a picture 
A picturesque verse was wnth him a verse completely poetical 
^ But the language of the passions has no connexion with this 
principle , in truth, what he delineates as poetry itself, is but 
one of its provinces Deceived by his illusive standard, he 
has composed a poem which is perpetually fancy, and nevei 
passion Hence his processional splendour fatigues, and his 
descriptive mgenuity comes at length to be deficient in 
novelty, and all the miracles of art cannot supply us with one 
touch of nature 
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Desmptive poetry should he reheved by a skilful inter- 
mixture of passages addressed to the heait as well as to the 
imagination umform description satiates , and has been 
considered as one of the inferior branches of poetry Of this 
both Thomson and Goldsmith weie sensible In then beau- 
tiful descriptive poems they knew the art of animating the 
pictures of FAiror with the glow of Seothtemo? 

Whatevei may be thought of the oiigmality of Dai win’s 
poem, it had been preceded by others of a congenial dispo- 
sition Biookes’s poem on “TJniversal Beauty,” published 
about 1735, presents us with the very model of Dai win’s vef- 
sihcation and the Lntm poem of De la Croix, in 1727, en- 
titled “ Connuha Plorim," with his subject There also 
exists a race of poems which have hitheito been confined to 
one subject, which the poet selected from the works of nature, 
to embellish with all the splendour of poetic imagmation I 
have collected some titles 

Perhaps it is Homer, m his battle of the l?i ogs and IHee, 
and "Virgil in the poem on a Qnat, attributed to him, who 
have given birth to these lusoiy poems The Jesuits, par- 
ticularly when they composed in Latin verse, were parfaal to 
such subjects There is a little poem on Gold, by P Le 
Pevre, distmguiuhed for its elegance , and Brumoy has given 
the Art of maJetng Glass , m which he has described its 
various productions ivith equal felicity and knowledge P 
Vani^e has written on Pigeons, Du Ceroeau,on PutteiflieS 
The success which attended these productions produced 
numeious imitations, of which seveial weie favourably 
received Vamere composed three on the Grape, the Vintage, 
and the JPitchen Garden Another poet selected Oi anges^ for 
his theme , others have chosen for their subjects, Papei , 
Puds, and fi’esh-water Pish Tanllon has inflamed his 
imagination with gunpowder , a milder gemus, delighted with 
the oaten pipe, sang of Sheep , one who was more pleased 
with another land of pipe, has wiitten on Tobacco, and a 
droll gemus wrote a poem on Asses Two wiiters have formed 
didactic poems on the Aj't of Pnigmas, and on Ships 

Others have wiitten on moiiil subjects^ Brumoy has 
painted the Passions, with a variety of imageiy and vivacity 
of descnptionj P Meyei has disserted on^Ange) , Tanllon, 
like our Stillmgfleet, on the Art of Oonveisafton, and ahvely 
wnter has discussed the subjects of Swniour and JVit 

Cbannetazzi, on Italian Jesuit, celebrated for his Latin 
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poetry, has composed two volumes of poems on Pkshing and 
Pfaw^atton Fxacastoi has wnitten delicately on an indeli- 
eate hubject, his Syplahs Le Brun wrote a delectable poem 
on Sweetmeats 3 another writer on Mtneial TFafets, and a 
third on J?rinting Tida pleases with his Silh-worms, and 
his Ghess , Buchanan is ingenious with the SpJiet e Mala- 
pert has aspired to catch the TFinds, the philosophic Huet 
amused himself with Salt and again with Tea The Qai dens 
of Bapmisa finer poem than critics generally can wnte, 
Quillet’s Callipedta, or Art of getting handsome Children, 
has been translated by Eowe, and Du Fresnoy at length 
gratifies the connoisseur with his poem on Pamfiwy, by the 
embelhshmcnts which his verses have received from the 
poetic diction of Mason, and the commentary of Reynolds 
This hst might be augmented with a few of our own'poets, 
and there still remain some virgin themes which only require 
to be touched by the hand of a tiue poet In the “Memoirs 
of Trevoui,,”'they observe, in their review of the poem on 
Gold, “ That poems of this land have the advantage of 
instructing us very agreeably All that has been most 
lemaikably said on the subject is united, compressed m a 
lummous order, and dressed m all the agreeable graces of 
-poetry Such ivnters have no httle difiiculties to encounter 
the style and expression cost deal , and still more to give to 
an arid topic an agieeable form, and to elevate the subject 
without fading into another extreme — In the other lands of 
poetry the matter assists and prompts gemus , here we must 
possess an abundance to display it ” 


PAMPHLETS 

M^es Davis’s “Icojt LraEiLOBim, or a Critical History 
of Pamphlets,” affords some curious infoimation, and as this 
IS apar»jp/i7ef-reading age, I shall give a sketch of its contents 
The author observes » “ From Pamphlets may he learned 
the genius of the age, the debates of the learned, the follies of 
the ignoiant, the hevues of government, and the mistakes of 
the courtiers Pamphlets furmsh beaus with their airs 
coquettes with their chaims Pamphlets aie as modish 
ornaments to gentlewomen’s toilets as to gentlemen’s pockets 
they cjwry reputation of wit and learning to aU that make 
them their tompamons, the poor find their account m stall- 
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- keeping and in hawking them , the nch find in them their 
shortest way to the secrets of chuich and state There is 
scarce any class of people hnt may think themselves inte- 
rested enough to be concerned with what is published in 
pamphlets, eitJiei as to then private instractidn, curiosity, 
and leputation, or to the public advantage and credit, with 
all which botli ancient and modern pamphlets aie too often 
over familiar and free — In short, with pamphlets the book- 
sellers and stationers adoin the gaiety of shop-gazing Hence 
accrues to grocers, apothecaiies, and chandlers, good furniture, 
and supplies to necessary retieats and natural occ>isions In. 
pamphlets lawyers will meet with their chicaner^^ phj'sieians - 
with their cant, divines with their Shibboleth Pamphlets 
become more and more daily amusements to the curious, idle, 
and inquisitive , pastime to gallants and' coquettes , chat to 
the talkatiie , catch-words to informers , fuel to the envious , 
poison to the unfoiiiunate , balsam to the wounded , employ 
to the lazy , and fabulous materials to lomancers and 
noveh’sts " 

This author sketches the origin and nse of pamphlets He 
deduces them from the short writings published by the Jew- 
ish Piabbins, vanous little pieces at the time of the first 
pi opagation of Christianity , and notices a certain pamphlet ' 
which was pretended to have been the comjiosition of Jesus 
Chnst, thrown from heaven, and picked up by the archangel 
Michael at the entrance of Jerusalem It was copied by the 
priest Leora, and sent about from pnest to pnest, till Pope ' 
Zachary ventuied to pronounce it a forger y He notices 

several such evtraordmary pubUcations, many of which pro- 
duced as extraordmary effects 

He proceeds in noticmg the first Arian and Popish pam- 
phlets, 01 rather libels, i e little books, as he distinguishes 
them He i elates a curious anecdote respecting the forgeries 
of the monks Archbishop XJsher detected in a manuscript, 
of St Patiick’s life, pretended to have been found at Louvain, 
as an original of a very remote date, several passages taken, 
with little alteration, from his own writings 

The following notice of our immortal Pope I cannot pass 
over “Another class of pamphlets wiit by Boman Catholics 
IS that of Poems, wiitten chiefly by a Pope himself, a gentle- 
man of that name He passed always amongst most of his 
acquamtance for what is commonly called a Whig , for it 
seems the Bomah politics are divided as well as popish 
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xmssiontiries Howevei, one PJsdias, an apothecni^', as bo 
qualifies bunself, has published a pipiug-bot pamphlet against 
Mr Pope’s 'Bapeofthe Loch' which he entitles *ul Key 
to the Loch' u herewith he pretends to unlock nothing less' 
than a p7oH;arned -on hj’' Mi Pope in that poem against the 
last and this present ministry and government ” 

He obsserves on Sei mans, — “ ’Tis not much to he questioned, 
hut of all modern pamphlets what or wheiesoever the 
stitched Sermons be the most edifying, useful, and instiTictive, 
yet they could not escape the critical Mr Bayle’s sarcasm ‘ 
He says, *B,4publique des Lettres,* March, 1710, m this 
article London, ‘ "We see here sermons swarm daily from the 
press Our eyes only behold manna aie-yon desirous of 
loiowing the reason ? It is, that the ministers being allowed 
to read their sermons in the pulpit, huy all they meet with, 
and take no other trouble than to read them, and thus pass' 
for very able scholars at a very cheap rate '* ” 

He now begins moie directly the history of pamphlets, 
which ho brnuches out from four different etymologies He 
says, “ Howevei foreign the word Pamphlet may appear, it 
IS a genuine English word, rarely known or adopted m any 
other langmge its pedigree cannot well be traced higher 
than the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign In its first 
state ivretched must have been its appeamnce, since the great 
linguist John Miiishew, in his ‘ Guide into Tongues,' prmted 
m 1617, gives it the most miserable charactei of which any 
hbd can be capable Mr Minshew says (and his words were 
quoted by Loid Chief Justice Holt), ‘A Pamphlet, that is 
Opusculum Stolidorum, the diminutive performance of fools , 
from 'rav, all, and hjill, to wit, all places According 

to the vulgar saymg, all things are full of fools, or foolish 
thmgs , for such multitudes of pamphlets, unworthy of the 
very names of hbels, being more vile tban common shores 
and the filth of beggars, and bemg flymg papers daubed over 
and besmeared wnththe foams of drunkards, are tossed far and 
imar into the mouths and hands of scoundrels , neither will 
^e sham oracles of Apollo be esteemed so mercenary as a 
Pamphlet ’ " ^ 

Those who will have the word to be derived fi'om Pam, the 
famous knave of Loo, do not differ much from Mmshew for 
the deriiation of the word Pamvs in all probabihty fromTav 
oil , or the tchole or the chief of the game * 

Under thisyZrsf etymiologicnl notion of Pamphlets may be 
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comprelienclcd tlie vulgar stories of tlie ISFine Worthies of the 
Worid, of the Seven Champions of Chnstendom, Tom' 
Thumb, Valentine and Orson, &c , as also most of apocryphal 
lucubrations The greate'«fc collection of this fiiat sort of 
Pamphlets are the Eabbmictraditions in the Talmud, consisting 
of fourteen volumes in folio, and the Popish legends of the 
Irtves of the Samts, which, though not finished form 
foho volumes, all which tracts were originally in pamphlet 
forms 

The secWB idea of the radix of the word PffTnpXlci is,that 
it takes its derivations from ~or, all, and <pi\£w, Z love, sigm- 
f^ ing a thing beloved by all , for a pamphlet being of a 
small portable bulk, and oif no great price, is adapted to every 
one’s understanding and reading In this class may be placed 
all stitched books on senons subjects, the hest of which fugi- 
tive pieces have been geiieially preserved, and even repnnted 
in collections of some tracts, miscellanies, sermons, poems, 
&c , aud^ on the contrary, bulky volumes have been reduced, 
for the convenience of the pubhc, into the famihar shapes of 
stitched pamphlets Both these methods have been thus 
censured by the majority of the lower house of convocation 
1711 These abuses are thus represented “ They' have re- 
published, and collected into volumes, pieces written long ago 
on the side of mfidehtj They have reprinted together in 
the most contracted manner, many loose and hcentious pieces, 
in order to their bemg purchased more cheaply, and dispersed 
more easily ” 

The thud onginal inteipretation of the word Pamphlet 
may be that of the learned Dr Skmner, in ins JStgmologicoit 
JAngute Anglicance, that it is denved from the Belgic word 
Pampier, wgnifymg a little paper, or libel To this third set 
of Pamphlets may be reduced aU sorts of prmted single sheets, 
or half sheets, or any other quantity of single paper prints, 
such as Declarations, Eemonstrances, Proclamations, Edicts, 
Orders, Injunctions, hlemonals. Addresses, jSTewspapers, &c 

Tlie fourth radical signification of the word Pampldet is 
that homogeneal acceptation of it, viz , as it imports any 
little book, or small volume whatever, whether stitched or 
bound, whether good or bad, whether senous or ludicrous 
The only proper Latin term for a Pamphlet is Inbelhis, or 
little book This word indeed signifies m English an abusive 
paper or little book, and is generally taken on the worst 
sense 
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- After all tills display of cunous literature, the leadei may 
smile at the guesses of Etymologists , particularly when ho 
is icraindcd that the derivation of Pawplilct is drawn from 
quite another meaning to any of tho present, by Jolmson, 
which I shall give for his immediate gratification 

P.\arT> nT.T. T [pai nn^Ief, Fr AVhcnco this word is written 
anciently, and by Ca\ton, pnKM/?c/] a small book, pioptnly a 
book sold unbound, and oiny stitched 

The French have borrowed the word Pamphlet from us, 
and have the goodness of not disfigunng its orthography 
Poast Serf IS also in the same predicament I conclude that 
Pamphlets and Moast Beef have therefore then origin in our 
country 

Pinkerton favoured mo with the following cuno\is notice 
' concerning pamphlets — 

“ Of tho ctj mon of pamphlet I know nothing , but that 
the w ord is far more ancient than is commonly believed, take 
the follow mg proof from the celebrated Philohillon, asciibcd 
to llichard do Bun, bishop of Durham, but w’ntten by Robcit 
Holkot, at his dcsiio, ns Fabricius sajs, about the year 18d4, 
(Fabr Bibl Mcdii iBvi, vol i ) , it is in the eighth chapter 

“Scd,iovera, libros non libns maluimus, codicesquc plus 
dileximus qiiam florenos ac PAKTiEios cMgiios phalcratis 
prsetuhmus pnlesccdis ** 

“But, indeed, wo prefei books to pounds, and wo loio 
manuscripts better than florins, and wo prefer small 
phlcis to war horses ” 

Tins word is ns old as Lydgate’s time among his wmrks, 
quoted by "Warton, is a poem “ translated fiom a pamjleic in 
Frenshe ” 


LITTLE BOOKS 

MriiEs Datifb has given an opinion of tho advantages of 
Little Books, with some liumoui 

“The bmallncss of the sire of a book was alwaj's its owui 
commendation , as, on the contrary, tho laigcness of a book 
'is its own disadvantage, ns w’oll as tho ton or of Icainmg In 
shoi-t, a big book is a scare-crow to the head and pocket of 
tho authoi, student, buyer, and solloi, ns well as a harboui of 
Ignorance , hence tho inaccessible mnstCnes of the inexpug- 
nable Ignorance and superstition of the anoient heathens, de- 
generate, Jews, and of tho popish scholasters and canonists, 
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fiiticHched undei tho frightful hulk of huge, vast, and mnu* 
ftierable volumes, such as the gient folio that the Jcnish 
rabbins fancied in a dieam was given by the angel Hozicl to 
liih pupil Adam, containing all the celestial sciences And 
the volumcb writ by Zoroaster, entitled The Similitude, avhich 
IS said to have taken up no more space than 12G0 hides of 
cattle as also the 25,000, or, ns some saj, 36,000 lolumcs, 
besides 525 lesser MSS of his The grossness and multitude 
of Aristotle and Vario’s books were both a prejudice to the 
authors, and an hindrance to learning, and an occasion of 
the greatest part of them being lost The largeness of Plu- 
tarch's treatises is a great cause of his being neglected, ayhilo 
Longinus and Epictetus, m their pamphlet Bcmains, are 
cveiy one’s companions Ongen’s 6000 volumes (as Epi- 
phanius will haie it) were not only the occasion of his vent- 
ing more numerous errors, but also foi the most part of their 
perdition — Were it not for Euclid’s Elements, Hippocrates’ 
Aphoribms, Justinian’s Institutes, and Littleton’s Tenures, 
in small pamphlet volumes, joung mathematicians, fresh- 
water pbjsiciaiis, civilian novices, and Ics apprentices en la 
ley i'Anghtene, would be at a lo<is and stand, and total 
discncouragcment One of the greatest adv antages the Lts- 
pensary has over King Arthm is its pamphlet size So 
Boileau’s Lutnn, and his other pamphlet poems, in respect 
of Perrault’s and Chopclaiii’s St Paulin and la Pucelle. 
!Liese beem to pay a deference to the reader’s quick and great 
understanding , i/wse to mistrust his capacity, and to condne 
his time as well as his intellect ” 

Notwithstanding so much may bo alleged in favour of 
books of a small size, yet the scholars of a former age 
regarded them with contempt Staliger, says Baillet, cavils 
With Hrusius for the smallness of liis books , and one of the 
great printers of tbo time (Moret, the successor of Plantm) 
complaining to the learned Putcanus, who was considered as > 
the rival ol Lipsius, that his hooks were too small for sale, 
and that purchasers turned away, fiightentd at their diminu- 
tive size , Puteanus icfcrrcd him to Plutarch, whobo w'orks 
consist of small treatises , but the printer took lire at the 
comparibon, and turned him out of his shop, foi his vanity at 
pretending that he wiotc in any manner like Plutaicli' a 
specimen thib of the pobtencss and reverence of the eaily 
printers for their learned authors , Jurieu reproaches Calomi^ 
that he is a great author of little hooks / 
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At least, if a wan is the author only of little books, he will 
escape the sarcastic observation of Cicero on a voluminous 
Writer — that “ bis body roigbt be burned witb bis writings,” 
of wbicb nc have bad several, eminent for tbe woitblessness 
and magnitude of tbcir labours 

It was tbe literary bumour of a certain Mjtccenas, wbo 
cheered tbe lustre of his patronage with tbe steams of a good 
dinner, to place his guests according to the size and thickness 
of tbe books they bad printed At the head of the talile sat 
those wbo had published vt\fohQ,folmsmo , next tbe authors 
in guarto , then those in octavo. At that table Blackmore 
would have bod the precedence of Gray Addison, who found 
this anecdote in one of the Anns, has seized this idea, and 
applied it with bis febcity of humour in No C29 of tbe Spec- 
tator 

Montaigne’s Works have been called by a Cardinal, “ Tbo 
Breviary of Idlers " It is therefore tbe book for many men 
Francis Osborne has a ludicrous image in favour of such 
opusoiila^ “Huge volumes, like the ox roasted whole at 
Bartholomew fair, may proclaim plenty of labour, but afford 
leas of what is delioato, savoury, and toclUconeoeied, than 
SJULliTB rnoEs.” 

In the list of titles of minor norks, which Auhis GelHus 
has preserved, the lightness and beauty of such compositions 
arc charmingly expressed Among these wo find-~a Basket 
of Flowers, an Embroidered Mantle, and a Variegated 
Meadow, 

t, 

A OATHOLICTS EEFUTATION. 

Ik a lehgiouB book published by a fellow of the Society of 
Jesus, entitled, “The Faith of a Catholic,” the author exa- 
mines what concerns the incredulous Jews and other infidels 
He would show that Jesus Christ, author of the religion 
which bears his name, did not impose on or deceive the 
Apostles whom ho taught , that the Apostles who preached 
it did not deceive those who Mere converted, and that those 
M ho were converted did not deceive us In proving these 
three not difiioult propositions, ho says, ho confounds ” the 
Atheist, who does not behove in God , the Pagan, who adores 
several , the Deist, who believes m one God, but who rejects 
a particular Providence, the AVecrtinlcr, who presumes to 
serve God according to Ins fancy, without bemg attached to 
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any lelioion , the Fhilosopher, who takes reason and not 
revelation for the mle of his behef , the Geniih^ who, never 
having legarded the Jewish peojlle as a chosen nation, does 
not believe God promised them a Messiah , and finally, the 
dewj who lefuses to adoie the Messiah m the person of 
Christ ” 

I have given this sketch, as it serves for a singular 
Catalogue of JSeietics 

It IS rather singular that so late as m the year 1765, a 
work should have appealed m Pans, which hears the title I 
translate, “The Christian Eeligion pioved by a single fact , ^ 
or a dissertation m which is shown that those Oatholtcs of- 
whom Hunene, King of the Vandals, cut the tongues, spoke 
mtt actihuslg all the remamder of then days, fiom whence is 
deduced the conseguences of this nm aole against the Arians, 
the Socinians, and the Deists, and particulaily against the 
author of Emilius, by solving their difficulties ” It bears 
this Epigraph, “ Lcce Ego admirationem faciampqpulo litnc, 
maaculo grandi et stupendo” There needs no further ao-, 
count of this book than the title 


THE GOOD ADVICE OF AN OLD LITEEAET SINNEE, 

Attthors of moderate capacity have unceasmgly harassed the 
pubhc, and have at length been remembered only by the 
number of wietched volumes their unhappy industry has 
produced Such an author was the Abb6 de MaioUes, other- 
wise a most estimable and mgemous man, and the patnarch 
of pimt-collectors 

This Abb6 was a most egregious scribbler, and^so tor- 
mented with Violent fits of pnntmg, that he even pnnted* 
lists and catalogues of his fnends I have even seen at the end 
of one of his works a list of names of those persons who had 
given him books He pnnted his works at his own expense, 
as the booksellers bad unanimously decreed this Menn«>'e 
used to say of his woiks, “ The reason why I esteem the 
productions of the Abb4 is, foi the smgulai neatness oftsheir 
bmdmgs , he embellishes them so beautifully, that the 
finds pleasure in them ” On a book of his versions of the 
Epigrams of Martial, this cntic wrote, Epigrams pgainst 
Martial Latterly, for want of employment, our Abb6 began 
'jxanslatiron of the Bible , but having inserted the notes of 
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tlio vasionnry Isaac de la Peyrere, tlio woik was burnt by order 
of the ecdesiastical court He was also an abundant vriiter 
in veise, and e-tidtingly told a poet, that liis verses cost him 
little “They cost you what they aie worth,” idphed the 
sarcastic critic* De Morolles in his Memoirs bitterly com- 
plains of the injustice done to him by his contemporaries*, 
and says, that in spite of the little favour shown to him by 
the public, he has nevertheless pubhshed, by_an accurate cal- 
culation, one hundred and thirty-three thousand one hundred 
and twenty-four veises ’ Yet this was not the heaviest of 
Ills literary sins He is a pi oof that a translator may per- 
fectly understand the language of his oiigmal, and yet pro- 
duce an unreadable translation 

In the early part of Ins life this unlucky author had not 
been without ambition , it was only when disappointed in his 
lohtical projects that he resolved to devote himself to litera- 
Inire As he was incapable of attempting oiigmal composi- 
tion, he became Icnown by hib detestable versions He wrote 
above eighty volumes, which have nevei found favour in the 
eyes of the critics , yet his translations aie not without their 
use, though they never retam by any chance a single passage 
of the spint of their onginals 

The most remarkable anecdote lespecting these transla- 
tions IS, that whenever this honest translator came to a diffi- 
cult passage, he wrote in the maigin, “ I have not translated 
this passage, because it is very difficult, and m truth I could 
never understand it ” He persisted to the last m his unm- 
tenupted amusement of pimting books, and his readers 
having long ceased, he was compelled to present them to his‘ 
friends, who, probably, were not his readers After a literary 
existence of forty years, he gave the pubhc a work not desti- 
tute of enteitamment m his own Memoirs, which he dedicated 
to his relations and all his illustrious fiiends The smgular 
postsciipt to his Epistle Dedicatory contains excellent advice 
for authors 

“ I have omitted to tell you, that I do not advise any one 
of my relatives oi friends to apply himself as I have done to 
study, and particularly to the composition of hooks, if he 
thinks that will add to his fame oi foitune I am peisuaded 
that of all persons in the kingdom, none are more neglected 
than those who devote themselves entirely to hterature The 
small number of successful persons in that class (at present I 
not recollect more than'two or thiee) should not im^os^ 
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on one’s understanding, nor any consequences from them be 
drawn in fnrour of otlicrs I know how it is by my own 
experience, and by that of several amongst you, as well as bj 
many ivho are now no more, and with whom 1 was acqunmted. 
Believe mo, gentlemen ! to pretend to the favours oi fortiuie 
it IS only necessary to rendei one’s self useful, and to bo 
supple and obsequious to those who arc in posscbsion of credit 
and authority , to bo handsome m one’s petbon , to adulate 
the poiverful, to smile, while 30U suffer from them every 
kind of ridicule and contempt whenoier thoj' shall do you the 
honoui to amuse themselies with jou, never to bo fright- 
ened at a thousand obstacles which may bo opposed to one, 
have a face of brass and a heart of stone , insult worthy men 
who are persecuted , rarely venture to speak the truth ; ap- 
pear devout, with eieiv nice scruple of religion, while at the 
same time every duty must bo abandoned when it clashes 
wuth your interest After theso any other nccomplishmont 
is indeed superfluous." 


MtSTEMES, M0IIALTTIB9, FAEOES, AND BOTTIBS. 

Tub origin of tho theatrical repicsentitions of the ancioots 
has been traced back to a Grecian stroller singing in a eVrt 
to the honour of 13 icchus Our European exhibitions, per- 
haps as rude in tlicir commencement, wero likewise for a long 
time devoted to pious purposes, under the titles of Mjstencs 
and AJorahtics Of these pnmeval compositions of tho drama 
of modern Em ope, 1 have collected some anecdotes and some 
specimens * 

* Since tins article was wnltcn, many of these ancient Jlystencs and 
Xforalities have been printed at homo and abroid. Hone, in his "Ancient 
Jlystencs Desenbed," 1825, first gave a suinniAry of the Avefus Oovenlntt, 
the famous mystenos performed by tbe trading companies of Coventry , 
the entire senes bn^c been since printed by the Shnkspeare Society, under 
the editorship of Mr Hiillincll, and consist of forty two dramas, fonnded 
on incidents in the Old and New Testaraouts The equally famous ChetUr 
Mystenes were also pnntcd by the same society under the cditordnp of 
Mr TVrigbt, and consist of tuenty five long dramas, commencing with 
"The Fall of Luciftr, ’ niid ending with "Doomsday” In 1S34, the 
Abbotsford 'Club published some others from the Digby MS, in the 
Eodlcmn Library, Oxfonl In 1825, Air Sharp, of Coventry, published a 
dissertation on the Mysteries once performed there, nnd pnntcd the 
Pageant of tho Shoremen and Taylor's Company , and in 1836 tbe Abbots- 
ford Club pnntcd tho Pageant played by the Wearew of that city, Jn 
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It appears that pilgnms intioducod these devout spectacles 
Those who returned ^omthe Holy Land or other consecrated 
places composed canticles of their travels, and amused thou 
rehgious fancies by interweaving scenes of which Christ, the 
Apostles, and other objects of devotion, served as the themes 
Menestner infoims us that these pilgrims travelled in troops, 
and stood in the public streets, where they recited their 
poems, with their staff in hand, while their chaplets and. 
cloaks, covered with shells and images of various colours 
formed a picturesque exhibition, which at length excited the 
piety of the citizens to erect occasionally a stage on an exten* 
Bive spot of ground These spectacles served as the amuse- 
ments and instruction of the people So attractive were 
' these gross exhibitions in the middle ages, that they formed 
one of the pnncipal ornaments of the leception of princes on 
their public entrances 

"When the Mjsteries wciepeiformed at a more improved 
period, the actois were disbnguished characters, and fre- 
quently consisted of the ecclesiastics of the neighbouring 
villages, who incorporated themselves under the title of Con- 
freres de la Passion Their productions were divided, not 
into acts, but into different days of peifoimance, and they 
were performed in the open plain This was at least conform- 
able to the cntical precept of that mad knight whose opmion 
IS noticed by Pope It appears by a MS in the Haileiaii 
hbrary, that they were thought to contribute so much to the 
information and instruction of the people, that one of the 
Popes granted a pardon of one thousand days to every person 
who resorted peaceably to the plays performed in the Whitsun 
week at Chester, beginning with “ The Creation," und ending 
uuth the “General Judgment” These were ^performed at 
the expense of the different corporations of that city, and the 
reader 'may smile at the luAcrous combinations “ The 
Cieation" was peiformed by the Diapers, the “Deluge" by 
'the Djers, “Abraham, Melchisedech, and Lot," by the 
Barbers, “The Purification” by the Blacksmiths, “The 
Laht Supper" by the Bakers, we “ Eesurrection” by the 

1836, the Surtees Society published the senes kuoim os The Tovmtlejf 
Mysteries, consisting of thirtj two dramas , in 1838, Pr Mamott pub> 
lished in English, at Basle, a eeleotion of the most curious of these 
dramas In 1837, M Aehille Juhinal published two octavo volumes of 
French “Mysttres in6dits du Quinztdme Sidclc” This list might bo 
swelled by other notes of such books, pnnted within the last thirty years 
in illustration of these early nligions dramas. 

. VOB. ti A A 
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Skinners., and tlic “Ascension” hy the Tailors In tlieso 
pieces the actors represented the person of the Almighty 
Vithout hcnig sensible of the gross impiety - So Unskilful 
were they in this infancy of the theatrical ait, that very 
serious coiisetpiences iverc produced hi their ridiculous hlun> 
ders and ill-mnnaged machinery' The folloning singular 
anecdotes are piesencd, concerning a SI} stery which took up 
SCI oral days, in the pcrfonnance 
“In the year 1137, nhon Connd Bayer, Bishop of Metr, 
caused the]\Iystery of ‘ The P.ission’ to he represented on the 
plain ofYexiincl iieai that cit\, Ood was an old gcnllemmt; 
nniiicd jMr Nicholas Ncufchatcl, of Touiaine, curate of Saint 
Victory, of Metz, and m ho \\ aa \ cry ncai c'tpinng on the cross 
had he not been timely assisted Ho was so enfeebled, that it 
uas agreed another pric&t should he jilaced on the cross the 
iie\t iT ly, to finish tlic rejircsentation of the person crucified, 
and nhich was done, at the same time Mr Nicholas under- 
took to pcrfoi m ‘ The Resurrection,’ \\ Inch being a loss diffi- 
cult task, he did it adinirahlj \iell”— Aiiothci priest, whose 
name lias Mr John dc Nicc\, curate of Mctiango, personated 
Judas, and ho had like to hai e been stilled \\ hilc he hung on 
thetice, for his neck slipped, this being at length luckily 
pcrcciicd, ho nas quickly cut down and iccovcred 
John Bouchet, in Ins “ Aniialcs d’Aquit line,” a work 
which coiit uns maii> curious circumstances of the times, 
uiitten Aiith that agiceablc •Jimplicit) which characterises 
the old writers, mforins u*., that in 1486 ho pla}ed and 
exhibited 111 M'lsterics b} pti-oiis of Poitiers, “The 
fatuity, Passion, and Rcsuncctioii of Chnst," m great 
tiauinph and splendour , there were assembled on this occa- 
sion niost of the ladies and gentlemen of the ncighhounticr 
counties ® ° 


We uiU now' examine the M} stones themsches I prefer 
lor tins purpose to giie a specimen from the Prench, which 
are livehei than our own It is necessary to premise to the 
ica er, that my xersioiis being in prose wall probably lose 
much of that quaint expression and -vulgar ndioeie which 
prevail through the originals, written in ooto-sylkabic verses 
* J®*’® ^3 stcries has for its subject the election of 

traitor Judas A 

rlnnn 1 ^ coiifeiTed in the meanest manner, it is 

,,*"‘"’*“5 ^traws, of wliicli lic who gets the longest 
he apostle, Bouis Chooquet ivas a fa\ onntc com- 
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poser of lliese religious performances when ho attempts the 
pathetic, he has constantly recourse to devils , hut, as theso 
characters are sustamed mth httle propriety, his pathos suc- 
ceeds in raising n laugh In the following dialogue Annas 
and Caiaphas are introduced convcrsmg about St Peter and 
St John — 

jjnsJiB 

I Kmembcr tliem once very honest people They hove often hronght 
their fish to my house to sell 

CAIAPnAS 

Is this true? 

By 6o3, it IS true, my servants remember them very well To live 
more at their ea«e they have left off business, or perhaps they wero in 
want of customers Since that time they have followed Jesus, that wicked 
heretic, who has taught them magic , the fellow understands necromancy, 
and is the greatest magician ohve, ns far as Borne itself 

* 

Sfc John, attacked by the satellites of Domitian, amongst 
whom the author has placed Longinus and Patroelus, gives 
icgular answers to their insultmg interrogatories Some of 
these I shall transenbe , but leave to the rcadei’s conjectures 
the rephes of the Samt, which aio not difficult to anticipate 

PJLBTBEIIIA. 

Tou tell US strange things, to say there is -but one God in three persons 

lOKcnms 

Is it any whore said that we must behevo your old prophets (with whom 
your memory seems overburdened) to be more perfect than our gods { 

PATKOOtra 

- Tou must bo veiy cunmng to maintam impossibilities Now listen to 
me Is it possible tiiat a virgm can bring forth a child without ceasing to 
bo a Tirgm? 

SDMITIAI. 

■Will yon not change these foohsh sentiments! "Would you pervert usi 
Will you not convert yoursdf ! Lords I you perceive now very clearly what 
an obsbnate fellow this is 1 Therefore let him be stripped and put into a 
great caldron of boiling il Let bun die at the Lniin Gate. 

pbsahv. 

The great devil of boll fetch mo if I don’t Latimse him well Never 
shall they hear at the Latin Gate any one smg so well as he shall smg 

SOBimAU 

f dure venture to say he ■won’t complain of bemg frozen 
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PASBOOLUB 

Prita^ run qniok^ bnng 'wood and coals, and make ibo caldron ready 

FBIXA 

I promise bimi if ho has the gout or the itch, ho trill soon get rid cl 
them. 

St John dies a perfect mariyr, Tcsipjned to the boiling oil 
and gross jests of Patroclus and Longm'ns One is astonished 
in the present times at the excessive absurdity, and indeed 
blasphemy, which the writers of these Moralities permitted 
themselves, and, what is more extraordinary, were permitted 
by an audience oonsistiner of a whole town An ettracb from 
the “ Ml steiy of St Dennis" is in the DrJie de la ValliWs 
“ BibliothSque du Th^fltre Francois deiims son Oriffmo 
Dresde, 1768” ® 

The emperor Domitian, irritated against the Christians, 
persecutes them, and thus addresses one of his courtiers ■— > 

Seignonre licmnios, j’at ontonda 
Quo d'nn crucifix d'un pendn. 

On fait un Dien par notro empire, 

Sans Co qu'on le none daigno dire. 

Homan lords, I understand 
That of a crucified hanged man 
They make a God in our kingdom, 

■Without oron deigning to ask.onr peixofasion. 

He then orders an officer to seize on Dennis in Franco, 
men this officer arrives at Pans, the inhabitants acquaint 
luixi of the r&pid and grotesque progress of this future saint • 

Sire, il prooho nn Dien & Paris 
Qni fait tout les moula et lea vnuls. 

Il Ta A choval sans cherauls 
Il fait et defait tout ensemble 
Il nt, il mourt, il irae, il tremble. 

H ploure, il rit, il veille, et dort 
Il cst Jeune et Tieux, foible ot fort, 

Il fait d’uu coq uno ponletto 
n joue des arts de roulett^ 

Ou je ne 89018 quo co peat 6lro 

Sir, he preaches a God at Pans 
"Who boa made mountain and •valley 
Ho goes a horseback without horses 
Be does and undoes at once 
He lives, he dies, he sweats, ho trembles 
He weeps, he laughs, he wakei, and sleeps. 
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Ho IS young and old, weak and strong 

He turns a cock into a hen 

Heknons hon to oonjuro with oup and hall, 

Or I do not knon who this can be , 

Another of these tidmirers says, evidently alluding to the 
nte of baptism, — 

Sire, oyez qne fait ce fol prestre 
n prcnd de I’yane cn une ^nole, 

£t goto auT gens snr le con clc, 

£t dit qne partnnts sont sauTdsl 

Sir, hear what this mad pnest does 
He takes water ont of a ladle, - 
And, throwing it at people’s heads. 

Ho says that when they depart they are sa\’cd I 

This piece then proceeds to entertain the spectators with 
jhe tortures of St Dennis, and at length, w hen more than 
lead, they mercifully behead him the Saint, after his deca- 
pitation, rises very quietlj', takes his liead under his arm, and 
walks off the stage in all the dignity of martyrdom 

It IS justly observed by Bayle on these wi etched represen- 
tations, tha^ while they piohibited the people from medi- 
tating on the sacred history in the book which contains it m 
ill its purity and truth, they pcimitted them to see it on the 
theatre sullied with a thousand gross inventions, which were 
expressed in the most vulgar manner and m a farcical style 
Warton, with his usual elegance, obscives, “To those who 
are accustomed to contemplate the great picture of human 
follies which the unpolished ages of Europe hold up to our 
view, lb will not appeal surprising that the people who were 
forbidden to read the events ol the sacred history in the 
Bible, m which they are faithfuUy and beautifully lelated, 
should at the same time be permitted to see them represented 
on the stage disgraced with the grossest improprieties, cor- 
rupted with inventions and additions of the most ndioulous 
kind, sullied with impurities, and expiessed in the language 
and gesticulations of the lowest farce ” Elsewheie he phi- 
losophically observes that, however, they had their, use, “ not 
only teaching the great traths of soriptuie to men who could 
I ot read the Bible, but in abohshing the barbarous attach- 
ment to mihtary games and the bloody contentions of the 
tournament, which had so long prevailed as the sole species 
of popular amusement Bude, and even ridiculous as they 
were, they softened the manners of the people, by divertmg 
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the public attention to spectacles in wbicb mind was 
concerned, and by creatmg a regaid for other arts than those 

of bodily strength and savage valour ’ . -- 

Mysteries are to be distinguished from Moialities, and 
Faroes, and Sotties Moralities are dialogues where the in- 
terlocutois represented feigned or allegorical personages 
Farces were more exactly what then: title indicates — 
obscene, gross, and dissolute representations, where both the 
actions and words aie ahke repiehensible 

The Sotties were more faicienl than farce, and frequently 
had the hcentiousness of pasquinades I shall give an inge* 
nious specimen of one of the MobaIjITIES This Morality is 
entitled, “The Condemnation of Feasts, to the 'Praise of 
Diet and Sobnety for the Benefit of the Human Body ” 

The penis of gormandismg form the present subject 
Towards the close is a tnal between Feasting and Supper 
They are summoned befoie Fosperience, the Dord Chief Jus- 
tice ! Feasting and Suppei are accused of having murdeied 
four persons by loiee of goi^ing them Fxperience con- 
demns Feasting to the gallows , and his executioner is Diet 
Feasting asks for a father-confessor, and makes a piibhc con- 
fession of so many crimes, such numerous convulsions, apo- 
plexies, head aches, and stomach-qualms, &c , which he has 
occasioned, that his executioner Diet in a rage stops his 
mouth, puts the cord about his neck, and sti angles him 
Supper is only condemned to load his hands with a certain 
quantity of lead, to hinder him from putting too many dishes 
on table he is also bound over to lemain at the distance of 
SIX horn’s’ walking from Finnei upon pain of death Supper 
fehcitates himself on his escape, and swears to observe the 
mitigated sentence * 

The MoBAinrES were allegoncal dramas, whose tedious- 
ness seems to have dehghted a barbarous people not yet 
accustomed to perceive that what was obvious might be 
omitted to great advantage hke children, everything must 
be told in such an age , then own unexercised imagmation 
cannot supply anything 

Of the Patices the hcentiousness is extieme, but their 
pleasantly and their humour aie not contemptible The 

* In Jnbinal’s Tapttsa les Anciennes is engraved tliat found jn the tent 
of Charles the Bold, at Nancy, and still preserved m that citj It is par- 
ticularly canons, inasmuch as it deplete the in'idents desonbed in the 
hlorahty obove-named. > 
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“ "Village Ln^vyer,” wlucli is never evlnbitcd on our stage 
■witliont pr^ucing the broadest mirth, originates among these 
ancient &ollencs The humorous mcident of the shepherd, 
who having stolen his master’s she6p, is advi«;cd bj his lawyer 
only to"^ reply to his judge by immiching the bleating of a 
sheep, and when the lawyer in return claims his fee, paja him 
by no other coin, is discovered m these ancient farces Biaieys 
got lip the ancient farce of the ** Pafehn ” in 1702, and we 
borrowed it fiom linn 

They had another species of drama still broader than Farce, 
and more stionglj’- featured by the grossness, the seionty, and 
personality of satire — these were called iSo/rics, of which the 
following one I find in the Duke de la Valliere’s “Biblio- 
thequo du Tlifiatie Franqois 

The actors come on the stage i\ itli their fools’-caps each 
wanting the right car, and begin with stnnging satirical 
proverbs, till, after drinking freely, they discover that their 
fools’-caps want the right eai Tliej’’ call on their old grand- 
mother Soitte (oi Follj), who advises them to take up some 
trade She introduces this progeny of her fools to the World, 
who takes them into his service The tiiestheu skill, 
and IS much displeased with their work The C)'o&&7fi/-fool 
jimches his feet by making the shoes too small , the Tatlor- 
fool hangs liis coat too loose or too tight about him , the 
J*ric«/-fool saj s lus masses cithci too short or too tedious 
They all agree that the Woi Id does not know what hew ants, 
and m^st be sick, and prevail upon him to consult a physician 
' The World obligingly sends what is required to a TJnne- 
dootor, who instantly pionounces that “ the ITbrld is as mad 
as a IMaicli hare *” He comes to visit his patient, and puts a 
great many questions on his unhappy state The World 
lephes, “that what most troubles his head is the idea of a 


ne BntiBliirnscam library ^ns ennehed in 1845 by a veiy canons 
coUectwn of tbese old comic plays, irbicb was formed about 1560 It consists 
of sixty four dram^ of which number only five or sis were bnown before 
Ihey are evcecdmgly cnnolis as pictures of carlj manners and amnsementa. 
very nmpio in construction, and containing few characters One is a 
comic dialogue betneen two persons ns to the best nay of managing a wife 
Another has its plot the adventure of a busbaud sent from homo by 
Oie seigneur of the village, that bo may obtain access to bis mfe , and 
tbo prasant, who repairs to the neglected lady of the 
compost of nllegoncal characters , all aro 
language cqnallj broad They wereplayed by a jocular 
gSlcSelHrae^ 'vas termed Pnneo^es Sots , hence tL name Sottics 
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new deluge by fire, which must one day consume him to 
a powder /’ on which the physician gives this answer 

Bt te troubles in pour cda f 
Monde, tu ne te troubles pas 
De Toir ee larrons attrapars 
Tondre et acheter benefices, 

Les enfans en bras des If ounces 
Bstre Abb£s, Ereques, Pnenrs, 

Ghevaucber ires bien les deux soeurs, 

Tner les gens pour lenrs plaisirs, 

Jooerle lenr, I’autmi saisir, 

Donner anx flattenrs audience 
Faire la guerre & toute outrauce 
Four un nen cntre les cbrcstiens 1 

And }on reallp trouble yourself about 'thu f 
Ob, World I you do not trouble yourself about 
Seeing tboso impudent rascals 
Selling and bupng livings. 

Children in the arms of their nurses 
Made Abbots, Bishops, and Fnors, " 

Intnguing intb girls, 

Billing people for their pleasures. 

Minding their own interests, and seising on 
what belongs to another. 

Lending their ears to flatterers. 

Making war, exterminating war, 

For a babble, among Chnstians t 

The Wbi Id takes leave of his physician, but retains his 
advice , and to cure his fits of melandboly gives himself up 
entirely to the direction of his fools In a word, the World 
dresses himself in the coat and cap of Folly, and he becomes 
as gay and ndiculous as the rest of the fools 

This SoUte was repreuented in the year 152l! 

Such was the lago for Mystenes, that Ken6 d’ Anjou, Inng 
of Naples and Sicily, and Count of Provence, had them mag- 
nificently represented and made them a seiious concern 
Being m Provence, and having received letters from his son 
the Prmce of Calahria, who asked him for an immediate ai^ 
of men, he replied, that "he had a very dilDferent matter in 
hand, foi he was fully employed in settling the order of a 
Mystery — tn lionout of God 

* !Fhe poasauts of the Ober Ammergau, a village in the Bavanau Alps, 
still perforin, at intervals of ten years, a long miracle pl&y, detailing the 
chief incidents of the Passion of onr Savionr from his entrance into Jem* 
salem to his ascension It is done in fulfilment of a vow made during a 
pestilence In 1633 The performance lasted twelve hours in 1860, when 
, it was last performed Tk® actors were aU of the peasant class 
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Strutt, in lus “Manners and Customs of the English, ” has 
given a description of the stage in England when Mystciies 
were the only theatrical performances Vol m p 130 

“In tho early dawn of literature, and when the saered 
Mysteries were the only theatrical performance's, w'hat is now 
called the stage did then consi'st of three several platforms, 
or stages raised one abo\ e another On the uppermost sat the 
JPater CoelcsUs, surrounded with his Angels , on the second 
appeared tho Holy Saints, and glorified men , and the last 
and lowest was occupied by mere men who had not yet 
passed from this Iransitoiy life to the regions of eteinity On 
one side of this low'e>>t platform was the resemblance of 
a dark pitchy cavern, from whence issued appearance of fire 
and flames, and, when it was necessary, tho audience were 
treated with hideous j elhngp and noises as imitative of tho 
howlings and cnes of tho wretched souls tormented by the 
relentless demons From this y awning cave the devils them- 
selves constantly ascended to delight and to instruct the 
spectators — to delight, because they were usually tho great- 
est jesters and buffoons that then appeared, and to instruct, 
for that they treated tho wretched mortals w'ho weredehvered 
to them with the utmost cruelty, warning thereby all men 
carefully to avoid the falling into tho clutches of such 
liardened and remorseless spirits ” An anecdote relating to an 
English Mystery presents a curious specimen of the mannera 
of our country, which then could admit of such a reprcienta- 
tion, the simplicity, if not tho libertinism, of the age w’as 
great A play w as acted m one of tho principal cities of 
England, under tho direction of tho trading companies, of that 
city, before a numerous assembly of both sexes, wherein 
Adam and Eve appeared on the stage entirely naked, per- 
formed their whole part in tho representation of Eden, to tho 
serpent’s temptation, to the eating of the forbidden fiuit,thc 
perceiving of, and conversing about, their nakedness, and to 
the supply mg of fig-leaves to covci it Wartor. observes they 
had tho authority of scripture for such a representation, and 
they gave matters just as they found them in the third chap- 
ter of Genesis The following article wnll afford the reader a 
specimen of an Elegant MoraUtg, 
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Ojm of the most elegant Moralities was composed by Louise 
L*Ab6, the Aspasia of Lyons m 1550, adored by her contem- 
poranes With no extraordinary beauty, she however dis- 
played the fascination of classical learning, and a vein of 
vernacular poetry refined and fanciful To accomplishments 
BO various she added the smgular one of distinguishmg herself 
by a military spirit, and was nicknamed Captain Louise She 

wasafinender and a fine lutamst She piesided in the 
assemblies of persons of literature and distinction Marned 
to a rope-manufacturer, she was called La hello. Cordiere, and 
her name is still pei'petuated by that of the stieet she lived in 
Her anagram was Belle a Soy — ^But she was helle also for 
others Her Morals in one point ivere not correct, but her ' 
taste was never gross the ashes of her perishable graces may 
preserve themselves sacred from our seventy, but the pro- 
ductions of her genius may still delight 

Her Morality, entitled “ Ddbat de Pobe et d' Amour — the 
Contest of Love and Bolly'' is divided into five parts, and 
contains six mythological or allegoncal peraonages This 
division resembles our five acts, which, soon after the pubh- 
cation of this Morality, became generally practised 

In the first part. Love and FMy arrive at the same moment 
at the gate of Jupiter’s palace, to join a festival to which he 
had invited the gods Lblly observing Love just 'going to 
step in at the hall, pushes him aside and enters first Love 
IS enraged, but Folly msists on her precedency Lo^e, per- 
ceiving there was no reasomng with Folly, bends his bow and 
shoots an ai row , but she baffled his attempt by rendering 
herself invisible She m her turn becomes fuiious, falls on the 
boy, tearing out his eyes, and then covers them with a bandage 
which could not be taken off 

In the second part. Love, in despair foi having lost his 
sight, imploies the assistance of his mother, she tries in vain 
to undo the magpc fillet , the knots are nevei to be unloosed 

In the third pait, Venus presents herself at the foot of the 
^rone of Jupiter to complam of the outrage committed by 
Folly on her son J upiter commands Folly to appear — She 
rephes, that though she has reason to justify herself, she will 
not vpntme to plead her cause, as she is apt to speak too much, 
or to omit what should be said Folly asks foi a counsellor, 
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nnd chooses ^fcrcur^ ; x\pollo is selected by Venus The 
fourth part consists of a long disscrtihon between Jupiter 
and Xocf, on the mnnev of lo\iwg Love advices Jupiter, if 
ho wishes to ta^to of truest lnppini‘ss, to descend on earth, to 
lay down nil his iuaj<*el\ and, in the figure of a more mortal, 
to please some beautiful maiden “Then uilt thou feel quite 
another contentment tlnu that thou Inst hitherto cujojed 
instead of a single p]ex<ure it n ill be doubled , for there is 
n« much pleasure to he loicd ns to love Jupiter agrees that 
tins mn> be true, bnt he tlnnKb that to attain this it requires 
too much time, too much trouble, too many attentions, — and 
tint, after all, it is not worth them 

In the fifth part, Aiwllo, the advocate for Venus, in a 
long plcadmif demandh justice against JFoUg The Gods, 
seduced h^* hi*> eloquence, show hv their indignation that they 
w ould condemn JFo//y without hc,inng her advocate Mercury 
Uut .Tupittr commands silence, and Alcrcury replies His 
pleading is ns long ns the adverse party’s, and his arguments 
in favour of FoUg ore so plausible, that, v lien he concludes his 
address, the gods arc divided m opinion , some espouse the 
cause of Loic, and some, that of Ihlli/ J upiter, alter tmng 

in 1 nin to make them agree together, pronounces this aw aid — 
“ On account ol the diflicultj and importance of j our dis- 
putes and the divfsity of jour opinions, we have suspended 
5 our contest fi ora this daj to three times seven tunes nine cen- 
lunes Ju the mean tune we command j on to live amicablj' 
tc^thcr vvithout m]unng one another i'b/fy shall lead Love, 

- and take him whithersoever he pleases, and when restored to 
Ins sight, the Fates maj pronounce sentence ” 

Slany beautiful conceptions mo scattered in this elegant 
Morality. It has given birth to subsequent imitations , it 
was too onginnl and plnj ful an idea not to bo appropriated 
by the poets To tins I^Iomhtj we perhaps owe the" 
panogj nc of FoUg by Erasmus, ilud the Love and Follg of 
I»a Fontaine 


nCLlGlOUS IfOtJVrLhETTEg ~ 

X aitA-i.tijintioe a chass of veiy singular works, in which tliO 
spirit ol romance has been called in to render roligitin more 
attnctive to certain heated imaginations. 

In the ilHccnth century was published a little hook of 
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accompanied by both of a very tmcommon 

nature for a religious publication It is entitled Horlulm 
Anmte, cum Oraitunctths abgtiibtts supeiaddiUa qu(£ tn 
prioi ibus Ltbns non liahentuf 

It IS a small octavo en letbes gotlnquea, printed b}* John 
Grunninger, 1500 *' A garden,’* says the author, “which 

abounds with flowers for the pleasure of the soul but they 
are full of poison In spite of his fine promises, the chief 
part of these meditations aie as puerile as they are supersti- 
tious This we might eveuse, because the ignorance and 
superstition of the times allowed such things, butthe^ywres 
which accompany this work are to be condemned in all ages , ^ 
one represents Saint Ursula and some of her eleven thousand 
virgins, w'lth all the licentious imentions of an Arctine 
"What strikes the ear does not to much imtate the sen'^es, 
observes the sage Horace, as what is presented in all its nudity 
to the eye One of these designs is only ndiculous David 
IS represented as examining Bathsheba bathing, while Cupid - 
holering throws his dart, and with a malicious smile triumphs 
in his success We haa e had many gross anachronisms in 
similar designs There is a laughable picture in a village in 
Holland, in which Abraham appears read}' to sacrifice his son 
Isaac by a loaded blunderbuss , but his pious intention is 
entirely frustrated by an angel unmng in the pan In another 
painting, the Viigin recenes the annunciation of the angel 
Gabnel with a huge chaplet of beads tied round her waist^ 
reading her own oillces, and kneclmg before a cmcifiv , another 
happy invention, to be seen on an altar-piece at Worms, is that , 
in winch the Virgin throws Jesus into the hopper of a mill, 
while from the other side he issues changed into little morsels 
of bread, with winch the piiests feast the people Matthison, 
a modem traveller, desci ibes a picture in a church at Con- 
stance, called the Conception of the Holy Virgin An old 
man lies on a cloud, whence he daits out a vast beam, which 
passes through a dove hovering just below' , at the end of a 
beam appears a large transparent egg, in which egg is seen a 
cliild in swaddling clothes w'lth a glory round it Mary sits 
leaning in an arm chair, and opens her mouth to receive the 
egg 

I must not pass unnoticed in this article a production as 
extra! agant in its design, in which the author pnded himself 
in discussing three thousand questions couccmuig the Vligia 
Marj' 
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Tlie publication now adverted to was not presented to the 
world m a barbaious age and in a barbarous counti y, but 
printed at Pans m 16b8 It bears for title, Devote Sahita- 
iton desMemh es sacres du Oorps de la Qlo) leuse Viirge,Mere 
de Dieu That is, “ A Devout Salutation of the Holy Mem- 
bers of the Body of the glonous Virgin, Mother of God ” It 
was pnnted and published with an approbation and pnvilege, 
which IS more strange than the work itself Valois reprobates 
it in these just terms “What would Innocent XI have 
done, after having abolished the shameful OJpce of the Con- 
ception, Indulgences, &c if he had seen a volume in which 
the impertinent devotion of that visionary monk caused to be 
pnnted, with permission of his superiors, Meditations on all 
the Parts of the Body of the Holy Virgin? Eeligion, 
decency, and good sense, are equally struck at by such an 
extravagance” I give a specimen of the most decent of 
these salutations 


Salutation to the ITatr 

“ I salute you, charming hair of Mana 1 Bays of the mys- 
tical sun! Lines of the centre and circumference of all 
created pel fectionl Veins of gold of the mine of love 1 Ohains 
of the prison of God ' Boots of the tree of life 1 Bivulets 
of the fountam of Paradibe 1 Stnngs of the bow of chanty 1 
Hots that caught Jesus, and shall bo used m the hunting-day 
of souls 1” 

Salutation to the Ears 

“I salute yo, intelligent ears of Mana! ye presidents of 
the princes of the poor 1 Tribunal for their petitions , salva- 
tion at the audience of the miserable 1 University of all 
divine wisdom 1 Beceivers general of all wards! Ye are 
pierced vnth the rings of our chains , j e are impearled with 
our necessities 1” 

The images, pnnts, and miniatures, with which the catho- 
lic religion has occasion to decorate its splendid ceremonies, 
have frequently been consecrated to the purposes of love , 
they have been so many votive offeimgs worthy to have been 
suspended in the temple of Idalia Pope Alexander VI had 
the images of the Viigin made to represent some of Ins mis- 
tresses-, the famous Vanozza, his favourite, was placed on the 
altar of Santa Maria del Popolo, and Julia Pnrnese furnished 
a subject for another Virgin The same gCmus of pioua 
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gallantly also visited our countiy The statuaries lanade the 
queen of Henry HI a model for the face of tlie Virgin Maiy 
' Heaine elsewhere affirms, that the Virgin Jlary was gene- 
lally made to hear a resemblance to the queens of the age, 
winch, no doubt, produced some leal deletion among the 
courtiers 

The prayer-hoolcs of certam pious libertines wcie decorated 
with the portraits of their favourite minions and ladies on the 
chaiatters of saints, and ei cn of the Virgin and Jesus This - 
scandalous practice uas particular!} prevalent in that reign 
of debauchery in France, when Henry III held the reins, 
of government with a loose hand In a missal once apper- 
taining to the queen of Louis XII maybe seen a mitred ape, 
giving its benediction to a man prostrate before it , a heen 
leproach to the clerg} of that day Chailcs V, however 
pious that emperor aflcctcd to he, had a missal painted for 
Ins mistress bj the great Albert Durer, the borders of which 
are crowded witli extravagant grotesques, consisting of apes, 
who were sometimes elegantl}’- sportive, giv'ing clysters to 
one another, and m more offensive attitudes, not adapted to 
heighten the piety of the Koynl Mistress This missal has 
two French verses written by the Emperor himself, who docs 
not seem to hav o been ashamed of his present The Italians 
carried this taste to excess Tlie mannere. of om country 
were more rarely tainted with this deplorable licentiousness, 
although I have observed an innocent tendency towards it, 
by exannmng the illuminated manusciipts of our ancient 
metrical romances while we admire the vuvid colouring of ' 
these splendid manusenpts, the cirnous ohscivervnll perceive 
that almost every heroine is represented in a state which 
appears mcompa^ble with her reputation Most of these 
works are, I believe, by French artists 

A supplement might ho formed to religious indecencies 
from tho Gulden Legend, winch abounds in them Henry 
Stephens’s Apology lor Hciodotus might be likewise con- 
sulted with effect for tho same purpose There is a stoiy of 
St Mary the Egyptian, who was poihaps a looser liver than 
Mary Magdalen , for not hemg able to pay foi her passage to 
Jerusalem, whither she was going to adore theuolyeioss 
and sepulchre, in despair she thought of an expedient m lieu 
of payment to the ferryman, which required at least gomg 
tvnee, instead of once, to Jeiosnlem as a pemtential pilgn- 
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mage This anecdote presents the genuine chora'cter of cer- 
tain devotees 

Melchior Inchoffer, a jesuit, published a book to vindicate 
the miracle of a Letter which the Virgin Maij had addressed 
to the citizens of Messina when Naudd brought him posi- 
tive pi oofs of its evident forgery, Inchoffer ingenuously con- 
fessed the imposture, but pleaded that it was done by the 
orders of lus superiors 

This same lettei of the Viigm Mary was hko a donation 
made to her by Louis the Eleventh of the lohole county of 
Boulogne, retammg, howevei , for Im own use the revenues / 
This solemn act beam the date of the 5 ear 1478, and is entitled, 

“ Conveyance of Louis the Eleventh to the Virgin of Boulogne, 
of the right and title of the fief and homage of the county 
of Boulogne, which is held by the Count of Saint ]?ol, to 
lender a laithful account before the image of the said lady ” 

Maiia Agreda, a leligious visional y, wiote The Life of the 
Virgin She informs us that she icsisted the commands of 
God and the holy Mary till the j’^tai 1637, when she began 
to compose this curious rhapsody When she had finished 
this original pioduction, her confessoi advised hei to him it, 
she obeyed Her fnonds, howevei, who did not think her 
less inspired than she infoimed them she was, advised her to 
rc-wnte the work IVheu printed it spread lapidly from 
country to country new editions appeal ed at Lisbon, Madrid, 
Perpignan, and Antwerp It was the rose of Sharon for 
those climates There are so many pious absurdities in this 
book, which were found to give such pleasure to the devout, 
that it was solemnly honoured with the censure of the Sor- 
bonne , and it spread the moie 

The head of this lady was quite turned by her religion 
In the first sis chaptera she relates the visions of the Virgin, 
uhicli mduced her to ivnte her life She begins the history 
al ovo, as it may bo espressed, for she has formed a naiia- 
tive of what passed during the nine months in which the 
Viigin was confined in the uomb of her mother St Anne 
After the birth of Mary, she received an augmentation of 
'ingclio guaids, we have soveial conversations which God 
held with the Virgm duimg the first eighteen months after ' 
her birth And it is in this manner she formed a circulating 
novel, which dehghted the female devotees of the seventeenth 
century, * 
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OPhe worship paid to the Virgin Mary in Spam and Italy 
exceeds that which is given to the Son or the Fathci Wlien 
they pray to Mary, their imagination pictures a henutiful 
woman, they really feel a passion , while Jesus is only re- 
garded as a Bambino, or infant at the breast, and the Bather 
js hardly ever recollected but the Madonna la Senhoia, la 
Mat ta Santa, while she inspires their religious inclinations, 
IS a mistress to those who have none 

Of similar works there exists an entire race, and the libraries 
of the ciinouB may yet preserve a shelf of these religious 
nouvellettes The Jesuits were the usual authom of these 
rhapsodies I find an account of a book which pretends to 
describe u hat passes in Paradise A Spanish Jesuit published 
at Salamanca a volume m folio, 1G52, entitled Empyt cologia 
He duells with great complacency on the jo}s of the celestial 
abode, there alu ays will be music in heaven with" material 
instruments as our cars are already accustomed to , otherwiso 
he thinks the celestial music uould not be music for us 1 But 
another Jesuit is more particular in Ins accounts He posi- 
tively assures us that we shall experience a supreme pleasure 
in kissing and embiaeing the bodies of the blessed , they will 
bathe in the presence of each other, and for this purpose there 
are most asieeable baths m which wo shall swnmlike fish, 
that we shall all warble as sweetly as larks and nightingales, 
that the angels will dress tlicmsth cs in female habits, their 
liair curled , wearing petticoats and fardingales, and with the 
finest linen, that men and women will amuse themselves in 
masquerades, feasts, and balls — Women w ill sing more agree- 
ably than men to heighten these entertainments, and at the 
resurrection will have moie luxuriant tresses, ornamented 
with ribands and head-dresses as in this life ' 

Such were the hooks once so devoutly studied, and which 
doubtless were often literally understood How very bold 
must tlio minds of the Jesuits have been, and how very 
humble those of thou readers, that such extravagances 
should ever be I’ublished* And vet, even to tbo time lU 
winch I am now writing, — even at this day, — the same pic- 
tuichque and impassioned pencil is employed by the modem 
Apostles of Mysticism— the Swedcnborgians, the Moravians, 
the Methodists' 

I find an account of another hook of this cla«8, naicuioos 
enough to be noticed It has for title, "The Sp.ncuai 
Kolendar, composed of as many Mad-igals or.Soimetii and 
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Epigrams as tlieio nio dajs in the year, written for the 
consolation of the pious and the cunous By Father G 
Cortade, Austin Preacher at Bayonne, 1005 " To give a 
notion of this singular collection take an Epigi-am addressed 
to a Jesuit, nho, ^oung as he was, used to put spws under 
Jits shut to mortify the outer man! The Kalendar-poet 
thus gives a point to these spurs — 

n no ponrra dono plus ni mor ni hennir 
Sous lo rndo Epcron dont tn fais son snpplico , 

Qui nt jamais tcl artifice, 

Do piquer nn clicvnl pour le niionx retcnir 1 

ncunLr ihitated 

Your body no more will neigb and will kick, 

Tbo point of the spur must cternnilj pnck , 

Wlioeicr contrived n thing mth such skill. 

To keep spurring a horse to make him stand still 1 

One of the most extravagant works piojeeted on the sub- 
ject of the Virgm Mary nas the following — ^The prior of a 
convent in Pans had leiteratedly entreated Yanllas the his- 
tonan to examine a work composed by one of the monks , 
and of which. — not being himself addicted to letters— r he 
wished to ho governed by his opinion Varillas at length 
yielded to the entreaties "of the pnor , and to legale the 
cntic, they laid on two tables for his inspection seven enoi- 
,mous volumes in folio 

This rather disheartened our reviewer hut gieatei was his 
astonishment, when, having opened thb first volume, ho foui\d 
its title to bo Summa Bet-pat <s, and as Saint Thomas had 
made a Sum, or Sj stem of Theology, so oui monk had foimed 
a System of the Virgin ’ He immediately comprehended the 
design of our good fathei, who had labotticd on this work full 
thirty 3 ears, and who boasted he had treated Three Thousand 
Questions concerning the Yn^m! of nhich he flattered him- 
self not a single one had evei 3 et been imagmed by any one 
but himself I 

Perhaps a more extraordinary design was never known 
Yanllas, pressed to give hia judgment on this work, advised 
the prior with gicat prudence and good-iintuie to amuse the 
honest old monk with the hope of pnnting these seven folios, 
but always to start some new difiBculties, for it would bo 
inhuman to occasion so deep a chagrin to a man who had 
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reached his seventy-fomfch year, as to infoim him of the 
natmo of his favouiito occupations , and that aiter his death 
he should thiow the seven folios mto the file 


“CBITIOAI* SAGACITY,” AKD “HAPPY CONJECTURE,” OR, 
BENTLEY’S MILTON 

B£i<n>Er, long to 'irrnngling scliools confined. 

And but by books acqaaintcd with nnnkmd 

To Milton lending sense, to Hoiuoc wit, 

He makes them nute, wlint ucrer poet \int 

Bn Bentley’s edition of our English Homer is sufficiently 
Icnown byname As it stands a ternfj mg beacon to con- 
jectural cnticism, I bliall just notice some of those violations 
which tlio le'Tned critic ventured to commit, nitli all the 
arrogance of a Scaliger This man, so deeply versed in 
ancient learmng, it will appeal, was destitute of taste and 
genius in his native language 

Our cntio, to peisuade the world of the necessity of his 
edition, imagined a fictitious editor of Milton’s Poems and 
it was this ingenuity winch produced all his absurdities As 
it IS certam that the bbnd bard employed an amanuensis, it 
was not improbable that many words of similar sound, but 
very different signification, might have disfigured the poem , 
but our Doctor was bold enough to conjecture that this 
amanuensis %nteiyolaicd whole \erses of his own eomposition 
in the “Paradise Lost*’’ Having laid down this fatal 
position, all the consequences of bis folly naturally followed 
it Yet if there needs any conjecture, the more piobable one 
will be, that Milton, who was never careless of his future 
fame, had his poem i ead to him after it had been published 
The first edition appeared in 1667, and the second in 1674, 
in which all the faults of the former edition are continued 
By these faults, the Doctor means what he considers to be 
such foi we shall soon see that his “ Canons of Cnticism” 
are_ apocryphal. 

Bentley says that he will supply the want of manuscripts 
to collate (to use his own words) by his oivn “ Sagacity,” 
and “ HAPPY CoNJfEOTlTBB ” ' 

Milton, dfter the conclusion of Satan’s speech t6 the fallen 
angels, proceeds thus — 
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1 1 He spake nnd to confirm liis \rords ont flow ^ 

2 llilbons of flaming SWOEds, drawn from tlie tluglis 

5 Of mi^ily cbcrubim tlio sudden blazo 

4 bar round illumin’d boll, highly Uiey rag’d 

6 Against the Highest , nnd fierce with grasped aejis 

6 Clash’d on their sounding shields the dm of uir, 

7 Hnrlmg defiance tow’rd the aAULT of heaven 

In tins passage, wlucli is as peifecfc as liu^an wit can 
make, the Doctor alters thiee words In the second hne he 
puts Hades instead of stooids, m the fifth ho puts swords 
instead of aims, and m tho last hne ho piefcis walls to 
vault All tfiese changes are so many dcfoedations f the 
poem The word swoids is fu more poetical than hades, 
which may as well he understood of knives as fmoi ds Tho 
word aims, the gcnciic foi tho specific term, is still strongei 
and nobler than swoi ds , and tho beautiful conception of vault, 
w'hich IS always indefinite to the tyc, while tho solidity of 
walls w'oidd but meanly desciibo tho highest Jleaven, gives 
Ttni&tw o? gTKQ&isas 

Milton writes, book i v 63 — 

No light, but rather saeekess visinia 

Served only to discover Bights of woe 

Pei haps borrowed from Spenser — 

A littlo gloonuug hgbt, much hko a Ehada 

Faery Quccnc, b i c 2 st 14. 

This fine expression of “DABKyEss yisium” the Doctor’s . 
cntical sagacity has thus rendered clcaioi — 

Ho light, but rathor a irakspiouous gloosI 

Again, our learned critic distinguishes tho 74th Imo of tho 
first book — 

As from tho contro thneo to tho utmost pol^i 

,as “ a VICIOUS veiso,” and therefoio with “ happy conjeetuio,’* 
and no taste, thrusts in an entire voise of his own compo- 
sition— - 

HisiEAKon ivmon so skrasss als uhasobg paha 

Milton writes, 

Our torments, also, mdy in length of time 

Secome our elements. H u rcr 

Bentley oomiecis — 

~ Then, AS WAS wEtii onsEhv’n, our torlttents may 
Becoroo our elements 

B E Sl 
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A. curious lustancG liow tlio insertion of u singlo prosiuo 
expression turns a fine veise into something worse than the 

vilest prose „ . , j . 

To conclude with one more instance of cntieal emendation . 
Milton says, ivith an agreeable turn of expiesbion — 

So parted they, tho angel up to Leaven, 

From the thick shade, and Adam to his bower 

Bentley “ con3ectuies” these two verses to bo inaccurate, and 
in lieu of tho last n ntes — \ 

AdA'I, to nUJIKATl, OV PAST niSCOUHSE 

And then our ciudite critic reasons* as thus — 

After the conversation between the Angel and Adam in 
the bower, it may bo well piesumed that oiu* first parent 
waited on his heavenly guest at his departnie to some little 
distance fiom it, till he began to take his flight towards 
heaven, and thoiefoie “sagaciously” thinks that the poet 
could not with propnety say that the angel parted fi^ the 
thch shade, that is, the lotoei, to go to heaven But if 
Adam attended tho Angel no farther than tho dooi or 
entrance of tho bower, then he shiewdly asks, “ How Adam 
could letuni to his bowei if he was never out of it?” 

Our cditoi has made a thousand similar corrections in lus 
edition of Milton * Some have suspected that tho same kind 
intention which piompted Drj'den to persuade Creech to 
undertake a translation ol Horace influenced those who 
encouinged oui Doctor, in thus exercising his “ sagacity” and 
“happy conj^ctuio” on the epic of Milton He is one of 
those learned critics who have happily “elucidated their 
author into obscurity,” and comes nearest to that “true • 
conjectural critic” whose piactico a Portuguese sntinst so 
greatly admiied by which means, if h^be only followed up 
by future editors, wo might have that immaculate edition, in 
which little or nothing should be found of the original ' 

I have collected these few instances as not uninteicsting to 
men of taste , they may convmco ns that a scholar may be 
familiarized to Gieek and Latin, though a stranger to Ins 
vernacular htemture , and that a verbal ciitio may sometimes 
bo successful in his attempts on a single word, though he 
may be incapable of tasting an eniii e sentence Let it also 
remain as a gibbet on tho high roads ol literature, that 
‘ conjectural cntics” as they pass may not forget the unhappy 
fate of Bentley , 
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A Junsemst Dictionm rj. 

The follow uig epigram appeared on this occasion 

O'? MtLTOX'S EXEOCnOKCT 

Pid Miito'j’s pRosr, 0 CnAKira! tliy ilcith defend T 
A funons foe, unconEclons, proves n friend , 

On Milton's Trnsr docs Bestltt comment! Lnotv, 

A weak officions fnend becomes n foe 
^Vblto he vrontd seem his nutkor’s fame to further, 

The ntvRTnERocs critic bos ATcnscd thy uuninEit 

The classical learning of Bcnllej was singular and acute ; 
but the erudition of words is frequently found not to be allied 
to the sensibility of tast-c * 


A JANSENIST DICT10NAE\ 

Wnrs' L’Advocat published his concise Biographical Dic- 
tionary, the Jansenists, the mcthodists of Prance, considered 
it as having been written with a new to depiccinte the merit 
of then friends The spirit of jiarty is too soon alarmed 
The Abb6 Bnrral undertook a dictioinry devoted to their 
cause In this Inborn, nbsisted by his good friends the Jan- 
senists, he indulged all the impetuosity and acerbity of a 
splenetic adversary The Abbd w ns, how over, an able writer , 
hi3 anecdotes aio luimcroub and well chosen , and his style is 
rapid and glowing The work hears for title, “ Dietionnniro 
Histonquo, Litterairo, ct Critique, des Hommes Cdlebres,” 
Oiols 8\o 1719 It 18 no uuuseful speculation to observe 

in what manner a faction repiesuiits those who have not been 
its favourites for this purjioso I select the characters of 
Poiiclon, Cranmor, and Luther 

Of Penelon they write, “ He composed for the instruction 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Bciri, several w’orksj 
amongst others, the Telemachus — a singular book, which 
pai lakes at once of the chai’aclor of a lomaneo and of a poem, 
and which subbtitulcs a piosmc cadence for vcreihcation 

* An nmnsmg instance of his olassicil emendations occurs in the text 
of Shakspeure [King Henry IV pt 2, net 1, ec 1 ] The poet speaks 
of one Vi ho , 

- vroebegone ^ 

Drew Pnam’s curintn in the dead of night, ‘ 

And would Jiavo told him half his Troy was bum’d ” 

Benlloy niters tho first word of llio sentcnco to a proper name, which is 
given in the tliml book of tho Iliad, and the second of the ^netd ; and 
rends tho passage thus — 

“- 1 — Dcallgon 
Drew Priam’s curltun," io ) 
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I3ufc ccvcral lu*'Cious pictinos tvould not lend us to suspect 
tint this boolv issued from the pen of a snored minister for 
the cduention of a pnneo, and ^\hat we are told by a famous 
poet IS not iinprobable, that Fcnelon did not compose it nt 
court, but tint it is the fruits of his retreat in Ins diocese 
And indeed the amours of Cah pso and Euchans should not 
he the first lessons that a minister ought to gi\e his scholars ; 
and, he»idca, the fine moral maxims v Inch the author attn- 
biites to tlie Pagan dn unties are not a ell placed m their 
mouth Is not this icndcnng homage to the demons of the 
great ti itlhs which we receno irom tlio Gospel, and to despoil 
•f C to mndcr respectable the nninhihted gods of pngnnnm ? 
'Jhis jirclatc was a uTctchcd divine, more firailiar aith the 
light of piofnnc authors than with that of the fathers of tho 
chin eh Phelipcaux Ins gn en us m Ins narratn c of Quietism, 
the poi trait of the fnend of jVladanic Gu\ on This archbi'hop 
Ins a Inely genius, artful and supple, wlncli can flattei and 
dissnnulnte, il cicr an} could Seduced by a aomati, he was 
♦solicitous to spread lus seduction lie joined to the polite- 
ness and elegance of coin creation a modest air, m Inch rendered 
him amiable He spohe of spirituality uith the expression 
ind the enthusiasm of a prophet, ivilh such talents ho Bat- 
tered himself that ea entiling would aield to him ” 

In this work the Protestants, partitulailv the Cist Pe- 
foimers, find no quarter, and thus Mrulcntlj their rabid 
Catholicism exults over tho hapless cud of Cranincr, the first 
Protestant archbishop — 

“Thomas Cianmei mamod tho sister of Osinndcr As 
Henry VIII detested marnod pne>*ts, Ciainmcr kept this 
second marriage m jiiofound seciccj Tins action serves to 
show the cliaracter of this great rctormcr, w ho is the liero of 
Burnet, whose history is so much esteemed in England 
Wliat blindness to suppose him an Athanasius, who was at 
once a Lutlioran secivtlj marned, a con««ccratcd archbishop 
under tho Homan pontifi’ whose power he detested, saj mg 
the mass in winch he did not believe, and gianting a power 
to say it 1 The dii ino i engcanco burst on this sj copliantio 
com tier, wlio had nlwajs piostitutcd his conscience to his 
fortune “ 

Their character of Luthei k quite Lutheran in one sense, 
/or Luther was himself a strangei to moderate strictures. — 

“Tho furious Luthei, perceiving liimsclf assisted by tho 
rrcdit of several pnnccs, broke loose against the church w’lth 
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the most inveterate rage, and nmg the most temble alarum 
against the pope Accoiding to him we should have set fiie 
to ever^'tlung, and reduced to one heap of ashes the pope and 
the pnnces who supported him Ifothing equals the rage o£ 
this phrenetic man, who was not satisfied with exhaling his 
fuiy in horrid declamations, but who was for putting all in 
praclSce He raised his excesses to the height by inveighing 
against the vow of chastity, and in mairymg publicly Catlie- 
iine de Bore, a nun, whom he enticed, with eight others, fiom 
then convents He'had prepared the minds of the people for 
this infamous proceeding by a treatise which he entitled 
‘Examples of the Papistical Doctnne and Theology,’ in 
which he condemns the praises which all the saints had 
jgiven to 'continence He died at length quietly enough, in 
lo4<b, at Eisleben, Ins countiy place — God reseiving the 
terrible effects of his vengeance to anothei life ” 

Cranmer, who peiished at the stake, these fanatic leli- 
gionists pioclaim as an example of “divine vengeance ,” but 
Luther, the true parent of the Befoimation, “ died quietly at 
Eisleben ” this must have puzzled their mode of reasoning , 
but they extricate themselves out of the dilemma by the 
usual way ' Their curses are never what the lawyers call 
“ lapsed legacies ” 


MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOKS 

It would be no uninteresting literary speculation to describe 
the difficulties which some of oui most favourite works en- 
counteied m their manuscript state, and even aftei they had 
passed through "the press Sterne, when ho had finibhed his 
first and second volumes of Tnstram Shandy, offered them to 
a bookseller at York foi fifty pounds , but was lefused he 
came to toum with Ms MSS , and he and Eobert Dodsley 
agreed in a inannei of which neithei repented 

The Eosciad, with all its merit, lay foi a considerable time 
in a dormant state, till Chui chill and his publisher became 
impatient, and almost hopeless of success — Bum’s Justice 
was disposed of by its author, who was weary of soliciting 
booksellers to purchase the MS , for a tiifle, and it' now yields 
an annual mcomc Collms burnt his odes after indemnifying 
his publishei The piibhcation of Dr Blau’s Sermons was 
lefused by Strahanj-and the Essay on the Immutabihfy of 
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Truth,*’ hy Dr Benttie, could find no puhlishei, and was 
printed by two fnends of the author, at then joint expense 

“ The sermon in Tristram Shandy” (says Sterne, lu his 
preface to his Sermons) “ was printed by itself some years 
ago, hut could find neither purchasers nor leaders ” "WTien it 
was inseited in his eccentric work, it met with a most 
favourable reception, and occasioned the others to be col- 
lected 

Joseph Warton writes, “ When Gray published his exqui- 
site Ode on Eton College, his first publication, little notice 
was taken of it ” The Polyeuete of Corneille, which is now 
accounted to be his masterpiece, when he lead it to the lite- 
■ rary assembly held at the Hotel de Bambouillet, was not ap- 
proved Voiture came the next day, and m gentle terms 
acquainted him wuth the unfavourable opinion of the critics 
Such ill judges were then the most fashionable wits of 
France ! 

It was with great difficulty that Mrs Centlivre could get 
her “Busy Body” perfoimed Wilks threw down his part 
with an oath of detestation — our comic authoress fell on her 
knees and wept — Her tears, and not her wit, prevailed 

A pamphlet published in the j ear 1738, entitled “ A Letter 
to the Society of Booksellers, on the Method of forming a 
tme Judgment of the Manuscripts of Authors,” contains 
some curious literaiy intelligence 

“We have knoivn books, that in the MS have been 
damned, as well ns others which seem to be so, since, after 
their appearance m the woild, they have often lain by 
neglected Witness the ‘Paradise Lost’ of the famous 
Milton, and the Optics of Sir Isaac Newton, which last, ’tis 
said, had no character or credit here till noticed in France 
‘ The Historical Connection of the Old and New Testament,’ 
by Shuckford, is also reported to have been seldom inquired 
after foi about a twelvemonth’s time , however, it made a 
shift, though not without some difficulty, to creep up to a 
second edition, and afterwards even to a third imd wdiich 
IS another remarkable mstance, the nianuscnpt of Di Pn- 
deaux’s ‘Connection’ is well Ljiown to have been bandied 
about from hand to hand among seveial, at least five or six, 
of the most eminent booksellers, during the space of at least 
two years, to no purpose, none of them undertalnng to 
print that excellent w'ork It lay in obscurity, till Arch- 
deacon Echard, the author's fnend, strongly lecommended it 
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The Titthsh Spy, 

to Toiison Ifc was pui chased, and the publication ivas \ciy 
successful. Kobinson Crusoe in manuscript also ran through 
the whole trade, noi would any one pimt it, though the 
wnter, De Foe, was in good repute as an author One 
bookRcllci at last, not rcmaikablc ioi his discernment, but for 
his speculative turn, engaged in this publication Thia 
bookfacllcr got above a thousand guineas by it , and the 
booksellers are accumulating money every hour by editions of 
this work in all shapes The undertaker of the translation 
of llapin, after a very consideiable part of the work had been 
pubhshed, was not a little dubious of its success, and was 
strongly inclined to drop the design It proved at lost to be 
a most profitable htcraiy ndventuic '* It is, perhaps, useful 
to rccoid, that while the fine compositions of genius and. the 
daborato labours of erudition ore doomed to encounter these 
obstacles to fame, and never arc but slightly i omunerated, 
w'orks of another description aic rewai^ed in the most 
princely manner, at the recent sale of a bookseller, the 
copyright of “Vise’s Spelling-book” was "old at the enor- 
mous price of £2200, with an annuity of 50 guineas to the 
autlioi ! 


THE TURKISH SPY 

WnATEVEB may bo the defects of the “Tuikish Spy,” the 
author has shown one uncommon mei it, by having opened a 
new species of composition, w'hich has been puisucd by other 
wnters with inferior success, if we e\cept the charming 
“Persian Letters” of Montesquieu The “ Tuikish Spy” is 
a book which has delighted our childhood, and to which w'e 
can still recur w'lth pleasure But its ingenious author is 
unknown to three parts of his admirers 

In Bosw'ell’s “ Life of Johnson” is this dialogue concerning 
the wnter of the “Turkish Spy” “B — Pray, Sir, is the 
‘ Turlash Spy’ a genuine book ? J — ^No, Sir Mrs 
Manley, in hei ‘ Lilo’ says, that father iorote the tioo 
fist volumes, and in another book — ‘Dunton’s Life ~aiid 
Eriouis,’ wo find that the icst was loriticn by one Saulf, at 
two guineas a sheet, under l;he direction of Dr Midgelej' ” 

I do not know on what autlioiity Mis Manley advances 
that hoi father was tho author , but this lady was never nice 
in detailing facts Dunton, indeed, gives some information in 
a very loose manner, He tells us, p. 2d..2, that it is probable. 
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by lensons which he insinuates, that one JSraiehaio, a hack* 
ney author, was the wntei of the “ Turkish Spy ” This 
man probably was engaged by Di Midgeley to translate the 
volumes as they appeared, at the rate of 40ff per sheet On 
the whole, all this proves, at least, how little the author was 
known while the volumes were publishing, and that he is as 
little known at piesent by the extract from 13oswell 

The ingenious writei of the Tuilash Spy is John Paul 
Marana, an Italian , so that the Tuiki'^h Spy is just as real a 
personage as Cid Hamet, from whom Cei vantes saj's ho had 
Ills “History of Don Quixote” Mai ana had been impri- 
soned for a political conspiracy , aftei his lelcasc he retired to 
Monaco, wheie he wrote the “ History of the Plot,” which 
IS said to bo valuable foi many curious particulars Marana 
was at once a man of lettois and of the world He had long 
wished to reside at Pans , in that emponum of taste and 
luxury his talents piocured him patrons It was during his 
lesidcnce there that he produced his “Tmkisli Spy” By 
this ingenious contnvanee he gave the history of the last 
age He displays a rich memory, and a lively imagination , 
but critics have said that ho touches everything, and pene- 
trates nothing His first three volumes gieatly jilcoscd the 
rest are infenor Plutarch, Seneca, and Pliny, were his 
favounte authors He lived in philosophical medioenly , and 
in the last years of his hfo letired to his native countiy, 
wheie he died in 1693 

Charpentici gave the first paiticulnrs of this ingenious 
man Even in his time the volumes weie lead as they came 
out, while its authoi remained unlniown Chaipentier’s 
proof of the author is indisputable, foi ho preseived the fol- 
lowing cuiious certificate, written in Marana’s own hand- 
writing 

“ I, the under-written John Paul Marana, author of a 
manuscript Italian volume, entitled * L' Esploi atore Tmeo, 
iomo terzo’ acknowledge that Mi Ohai pen tier, appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor to revise the said manuscript, has not 
granted me his certificate for printing the said manusciipt, 
but on condition to lescind four passages The first begin- 
ning, &c By this I piomise to suppress from the said 
manuscript the places above maiked, so that there shall re- 
main no vestige , since, without agreeing to this, the said 
coitificato would not have been granted to me by the said 
Ml Chai'pentiei , and foi surety of the above, which -I ac- 
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Ivnowledgo to l>e true, and winch I promise punetunllj- to 
execute, I Imvc signed the present writing Pans, 2Sth 
September, 1G86 

“Jonsr Patiii Mabaita” 

Tills paper serves as a cunons instance in what manner the 
censors of boohs clipped the wnngs of genius when it was 
found too daring or excursive 

' These lescindings of the Censoi appeal to be marked by 
Marana in the pniited wrork "Wo find more than once 
chasms, wnth these words *‘ the beginning of iJns letter is 
wanting iii the Italian translation , the origiuaj papoi heing 
loi n ” 

ITo one has yet taken the pains to observe the date of the 
first editions of the Piencli and the English Tuikisli Spies, 
which would settle the disputed oiigin It appears by the 
document before us, to have been origmall)’’ loutten in 
Italian, but probablj* was first published in Prenoh Docs 
the Enghsh Turkish Spy differ fiom the French one ?* 


SPENSER, JONSON, AND SHAKSPEAEE 

The characters of these three gieat masters of English 
poetry are sketched by Fuller, in Ins “ Worthies of Eng- 
land ” It IS a literary moisel that must not be passed by 
TJio criticisms of those who lu ed in or near the times when 
authors flourished merit oui observation They sometimes 
elicit a ray of intelligence, which later opimons do not 
always gi\o 

He obseivcs on SrEysEB — “The many Ohaticensms used 
(for I will not say affected by him) are thought by the 
Ignorant to bo blennshcs, knowm bj' the learned to be beau- 

* ]\Innina appears to have carelessly deserted Ids literary offspring It 
is not improbable tliat Ins English translators continued lus plan, and that 
tbeir volumes were translated , so that wlmt appears the French onginal 
may bo, for the greater part, of our on n home manufacturo The supe- 
nonty of the first part avas early perceived The history of our ancient 
Grab street 13 enveloped in the otecunty of its members, and there are 
more claimants than one for the hononr of tlus continuation We know 
too httlc of hlarann to account for his silenco , Cervantes was indignant at 
the impudent genius who dared to continue the immorbd Quixote. 

The talo remains imperfectly told 

Sco a correspondence on this subject in the Gentleman’s iracaanc. 1840 
and 1841. ' 
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ties, to his boot , which, notwithbkiiding, had been mow 
SAMAJiiE, if more confomied to om modern language ” 

On JoNSOir — “His parts weie not so lead}'^ to tun of 
themselves, as able to answer the spui , so tJiat it may be 
tmly said of him, that he had an elahorate wit, wi ought out 
by his own industry — He would sit silent in leained com- 
pany, and suck m (besides wine) their several humouis into 
Ins observation What was oie in otheis, he was able to 
rg/?ne himself 

“He was paramount in the diamatic part of poetiy, and 
taught the stage an exact confoimity to the laws of come- 
dians His comedies were aho\ e the Volqe (which ai e only 
tickled with downright obscenity), and took not so well at 
Vho first sU ohe as at the « ehottnd, when beheld the second 
time , 'yea, they will endure reading so long as either inge- 
nuity or learning are fashionable in onr nation It his latter 
he not so spriteful and vigorous as his first pieces, all that are 
old will, and all who desire to be old should, excuse him 
theiein ” 

On SHAKSPrAHE — “ Ho was an eminent instance of the 
truth of that rule, poeta non fit, sed naseitur , one is not 
made, hut horn a poet Indeed his leai tiing was hut vciy 
little, so that as Cornish diamonds aie not polished by any 
lapidary, but aie pointed and smooth, even as they are taken 
out of the earth, so Natine itself was all the ait which was 
used upon him 

“ Many were the wit^comlats betw'ixt him and Ben Jonson, 
which two I beheld like a ^amsh gieat galleon and an 
^English man of waf' Master Jonson (like the former ) was 
built far higher in learning , solid, but sloio in his perfoi m- 
ances Shahspeaie, with an English man of w'ar, lesser m 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could tut n with all tides, and 
take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention ” 

Had these “ TVit-corahats,” between Shakspeare and Jonson, 
which Fuller notices, been chronicled by some faithful JBostoeU 
of the age, our literary history would have received an 
interesting accession A letter has been published by Hr 
Berkenhout -relating to an evening’s conversation between 
our great rival bards^ and Alleyn the actor Peele, a dramatic 
poet. Writes to his fnend Mlailow, another poet The Doctor 
unfortunately in giving this copy did not lecollect his 
authonly 
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“I never longed for thy companjc more than last mght 
V 0 -v^cre all very menye at the Globe, where 2sed Alleyn did 
not scruple to affirme pleacantlj to thy fnend 'IVitii, that he 
had stolen his sjitcch about the qualityes of an actor^s excel- 
lency c in Hamlet hu? Tragedye, from conversations manyfold 
which had passed between them, and oinnyons gi\cn by 
Alleyn touchingc this subject SitAKsnEAiii: did not take this 
talk in good sortc, but Jo>soy put an end to the stpfe, by 
Avitiyhe remarking, — this aiiaire needeth no contention you 
stole it from Nej>, no doubt, do not marvel , have you not 
teen him act times out of numlier 5'” 

This letter is one of those ingenious forgencs which "tlio 
latcGcorgeStecvcns practised on the literary antiquary, they 
were not always of this innocent cast The present has been 
frequently quoted as an original document I have presen cd 
it as an example of Literary Forgeries, and the danger which 
literary historians incur by such nefarious practices 


BEN JONSON, FELTHAM, AND BANDOLPH 

Ben Joysoy, like most celebrated wits, was very unfortunate 
in conciliating the affections of Ins brother writers -He cer- 
tainly possc'sed a great share of arrogance, aud was desirous 
of ruling the realms of Parnassus with a despotic sceptre 
That he was not alway s successful in his theatneal composi- 
tions is e\ident from his abusing, in their title-page, the 
actors and the public In this he has been imitated by 
Fielding 1 ha\ c collected the following three satiric odes, 
wntten when the reception of his “ A’cic Inn, or The Light 
LCeart^' warmly exasperated the irntablc disposition of our 
poet 

Ho printed the title in the following manner — 

“ The New Inn, oi The Light Neat t , a Comedy never acted, 
but most negligently played by' some, the King’s servants, 
and more Eque,imishly beheld and censured by other?, the 
King’s subject^, 1629 Kow at list set at liberty to the 
readers, his Majesty’s Ber\ant5 and subjects, to be judged, 
1631 ** 

At the end of this play he published the following Ode, in 
which he tlircatens to quit the stage for ever, and turn at 
once a Horace, an Anacreon, and a Pindar 
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** The just indignation the author took at the vulgar cen- 
EUie of his play, begat this following Ode to himself . — 

Come, leave the loatlied stage, 

And the more loathsome ago , 

Where pnde and impudence (m faction knit)} 

XTsoip the clmir of wit , 

Inditmg and arraigning every day 
Something they call a play 
Let their fastidious, vaine 
Commission of btaine 

Bun on, and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn, 

They 'were not made for thee, — less thou for them 

Say that thou ponr’st them wheat, 

And they n ill acorns cat , 

’Twere simple fuiy, still, thyself to waste 
On su^ as have no taste I 
To offer them a surfeit of pure bread, 
l^ose appetites are dead 1 
No, give them graines their fill. 

Husks, droir, to drink and swill 
If they love lees, and leave the lusty wine, 

Envy them not their palate with the swine. 

No doubt some mouldy kilo 
lake Pebiolks,* and stale 
As the shnevo’s crusts, and nasty as his fish* 

Scraps, out of eveiy dish 
Thrown forth, and rak't into the common tub, 
hlay keep up the play club 
There sweepmgs do as well 
As the best order’d meale. 

For who the relish of these guests will fit. 

Needs sot them but the almes ba^et of wit 

\ 

And much good do’t yon then, 

Brave plush and velvet men 
Can feed on orts, and safe in your slago clothes, 

Dare quit, upon your oathes. 

The stagers, and tho stage wnghts too (yonr peers), 

Of laring your large ears 
With their foul comic socks. 

Wrought upon twenty blocks 
Which if they’re tom, and turn’d, and patch’d enongh 
The gamesters shore your gilt and yon their stuiTi 

Leave things so prostitnie, 

And take the Alcteick lutc^ 


* This play, Langhame soys, is wntten by Bhakspeard. 
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Or Uiino own Iloract^ or Anacreon’s lyre , 

^\aml thcc ly Findnr’s firo, 

And, tlio* til) uoTTca be sbninl, nnd blood be cold, 
lire years bnvo made tbco old, 

Strike timi disdainful heat 
TliToiiglioiif^ to tboir defeat , 

As curious fools, nnd cnvionB of thy stnin, 
hiny, blushing, an car no palsy’s in thy brain * 

But \rhcn they hear thee sing 
The glories of thy King, 

ILs zeal to God, and Ins just nno o'er luon, 

They may blood shaken then, 

Feel sucli a flesh quake to possess their poncr^ 

As they shall cry ‘liko ours, 

In sound of peace, or vrnrs, 

Ko harp ore hit the stars, 

In tuning forth Iho acts of his sacct mtgn, 

And raising Charles his chariot ’boic his wain ’ 

Tins Magisterial Ode, as Langbainc calls it, was answcicd 
by Owen Feltham, autlioi of the adiniiablc “ Resolves, ” who 
has written with great satiiic acerbity the retort courteous. 
His character of tins poet should bo attended to . — 

JlV answer to Tns ODF/ OOIIE l,rA\E xns lOATlIEn 6IAOE, &0. 

Como Icaio this sawey way 
Of baiting those that pay 
Dear for tho sight of yonr dcdinlng wit ’ 

'Tis knon u it is not fit 
That a sale poot, jnst contempt onco thrown, 

Should cry up thus his onu 
I wonder by what doner, 

Or patent, you had poncr 
From all to rapo a judgment Let ’t snflicc, 
llnd you bcou modest, /ad been grouted wise. 

’Tis known you can do well. 

And that you do o\coll 
As a translator , hut when things reqnird 
A genius, and fire, 

Not kindled hcretoforo by other pain% 

As oft y’avo wanted hrams 
And art to strike the white, 

As you have lovoll’d right 
Yet if men much not things apooiyphal, 

You bellow, rave, and spatter round yonr gall. 


* Ho had tho palsy at that iuno 
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Jng, Pierce, Pee^, FI},* and all 
Youi jests so nominal, 

Are things so far beneath an ahlo brain, 

As they do throw a stain 
Thro’ all th’ nnlikel} plot, and do displease 
As deep ns Pebioles 
Whero yet there is not laid 
Before a chamber maid 

Bisconrse so Tveigh’dti* as might have serv’d of old 
For schools, when they of love and valonr told 

TThy rage, then ? when the show 
Should judgment be, and know-t 
ledge, there oro plush who scorn to drudge 
For stages, yet can judge 
Not only poet’s looser lines, but wib^ 

And all their perquisite , 

A gift as ncli as high 
Is noble poesie 

Tet^ tho’ in sport it be for Kings to play, 

'Tis next mechanicks’ nhon it vorks for jiay 

Alctens lute had none, 

Nor loose Anacreon 

E’or taught so bold assuming of the bays 
kVhen they deserv'd no pnise 
To rail men into approbation 
Is new to your's alone 
And prospers not for known, 

Fame is as coy, os you 
Can bo disdainful , and a ho dares to prove 
A rape on her shall gather scorn — not lov e 

Leave then this humour vain, 

And this moro humourous strain, 

■Where self conceit, and cholor of tho blood. 

Eclipse what else is good 
Then, if you please thoso raptures high to touch, 

Whereof you boast so much 
And but forbear your croira 
Till the world puts it on 
No doubt, from nil you may amazement dran, 

Since braver theme no Phmbus ever saw. 

To console dejected Ben foi tins just leprimand, Randolph, 
of the adopted pCeticnl sons of Jonson, addressed him with 
all that warmth of grateful affection which a man of genius 
should have felt on the occasion 

* The names of fiercral of Jonson’s dramatis persona* 

+ New Inn, Act m Scone 2 —Act n Scone 4 
t T^ break was purposely designed by the poet, to expose that singular 
one in Ben’s third stanza 
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AH AKSWER 10 MR. DEk JO'fSOS’s OBP, TO PEHSHARE HIJI 
ROT TO liE^YF THE 8 XA 0 B. 

U 

Bon, do not Icnve tlio shgo 
Cnuso ’tis a lontlisomc age , 

For prido and itnpudcnco will grow too bold, 

When they aball hear it told 
They frighted thee , Stand high, os is thy cnuso. 
Their hiss is thy applause 
More just wero thy disdain. 

Had they approved thy vein 
So thou for them, and they for thee were bom. 

They to uiccusc, and thou os much to scorn 


n. 

Wilt thou engross thy store 
Of wheat, and pour no more, 

Bccanso thoir bacon brains had such a taste 
As more delight in mast 
Ko 1 sot them forth a board of dainties, full 
As thy best muse can cull 
Whilst they the while do pino 
And thirst, midst all their wine 
Wliat greater plague can hell itself devise, 

Than to be willing thus to tantahsol 

ra. 

Thou canst not find them Blufir, 

That w ill ho bad enough 
To please their palates let ’em them refuse, 

For some Pyo comer muse , 

Bho IS too fair an hostess, ’twero a sm 
For them to like thino Inn 
’Twas made to entertain 
Guests of a nobler strain , 

Yet, if they will have any of the store, 

Give them some scraps, and send them from tby doro# 


IT. 

And let thoso things in plush 
Till they be taught to blush, 

Like what they will, and more contented ^ 

With what Broome* swept from thee 
I know thy worth, and that thy loBiy strains 
Write not to eloaths, but brains 

* His man, Kichnrd Broome, wrote with success sovoml comedies He 
had been the amanuensis or attendant of Jonson Tho epigram made 
against Pope for tho assistance W Broome gave him appears to have been 
borrowed from this pun Johnson has inserted it m “ Broome's Lifo." ' 
TOX> I, 0 0 
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Bnt lliy grcit *11110011 dotli nsc, 

'Cause moles mil hare no eyes 
Tins only in mj Bon I faulty find, 

He’s ango tlicy'il not see him that ore blind. 

T 

■VVhy sliou’d the s*>eiic ho muto 
'Cause thou const touch the Into 
And stnng tliy Uoracol Let each Jrnse of niD" 
Claim tlioc, anil say, th'art mine. 

’Tuete fond, to let all other flames expire, 

To Bit by Tindar's fire 
Tor hi 60 slranjo neglect 
I slinuld mi'Eclf suspect 
Thy palsie ucro ns ucll thy brain’s disease, 

If they could bhuko thy muse uhieh vay they please 

TI 

And tho’ thou \rell canst sing 
The plones of thy Ivui.,, 

And on tho mngs of aerse hn chanol liear 
To heaaeii, and fix it there, 

Yet let thy 1011*0 ns uell some raptures raise 
To please him, ns to praise 
I Mould not hiiro tlico eUuEe 
Only a treble muse , 

But have tliw eini' us, ignorant age to knour. 

Thou th it canal sing so high, caust reach os loir 


ARIOSTO AND TASSO. 

It suipwcs one to find amonq llio litcr.irv Italian's the merits 
of Aiiosto most keenly disputed ‘•l.ncs to 01111110.11 nntlioi 1I3 , 
they hond don n to tho ni ijcslic regularity of T.asio ' Yet 
the father of T.111S0, befoic lus son had naalkd the romantic 
Arioito, describes in a letter the cfiect of the “ Oilando” on 
the people — “There is no man of Ic.aiiiing, no mechanic, no 
lad, no girl, no old man, mIio is satished to read tho 
‘ Oilando Fuiioso’ once This poem senes ns tho solace of 
the tiaicUcr, who fatigued on his lourncy deceives his lassi- 
tude 1 )} chinting some octaves of. this poem You may heai 
them sing these it.in 7 as in the streets and in the fields every 
’Jay” One would h.ivc eipected tli.it Aiiosto vvould have 
been the fivvouritc of the people, and Tasso of the critics 
But in Venice the gondoliers, and othci‘>, sing passages which 
are gcneinllv taken Iroin Tasso, and rarely fiom Aiiosto A 
dificient f.ite, I imagined, would li.ivo attended tho poet who 
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has heen distinguished by the epithet of “ The Dioine ” I 
have heen told by an Italian man of lettois, that this circum- 
stanec arose from the i elation which Tasso’s poem hears to 
Turhish affaiis , as many of the common people have passed 
into Turltey eithei by chance oi by wai Besides, the long 
antipath} existing between the Venetians and the Turks gave 
additional foice to the patiiotic poetiy of Tasso We cannot 
boast of any similar poems Thus it was that the people of 
Greece and Ionia sang the poems of Homer 

The Accademia della Crusca gave a public preference to 
Aiiosto This irritated ceitain ciitics, and none moie than 
Ohapehun, who could taste the legulirity of Tasso, hut not 
feel the “brave disoidei” of Aiiosto He could not appiove 
of those wiiteis, 

Who snatch a grace beyond the leach of art 

“ I thank you,” he wiites, “ foi the sonnet which your 
indignation dictated, at the Academy’s piefeience of Aiiosto 
to Tasso This ]udgment is oveithiown by the confessions 
of many of the Ct uscantt^ my associates It would be tedious 
to enter into its discussun , but it was passion and not equit}’- 
that prompted that decibion We confess, that, as to what 
concerns invention and puiity of language, Aiiosto has emi- 
nently the advantage over Tasso , but majesty, pomp, num- 
beis, and a style tuily sublime, united to legulanty of design, 
iaise the latter so much aboie the othei that no compaiison 
can fail ly exist ” 

The decision of Chapelam is not unjust , though I did not 
know that Aiiosto’s language was puiei than Tasso’s 

Dr Cocchi, the gieit Italian cubic, compared “Ariosto’s 
poem to the richer kind of harlequin’s habit, made up of 
pieces of the very best silk, and of the liveliest colouis 
The puts of it aie, many of them, beautiful than' m 
Tasso’s poem, but the whole m Tasso is without compniSon 
more of a piece and better made ” The critic was extncating 
himself as safely as he could out of this critical dilemma , for 
the disputes weie then so violent, that I think one of the dis- 
putants took to his bed, and was said to have died of Ariosto 
and Tasso 

, It IS the conceit of aiiTtolian to give the name of April to 
Ariosto, because it is the season of jlomis, and that of 
September to Tasso which is that ot fruits Tiraboschi judi- 
ciously obseives that no comparison ought to be made be- 

c 0 2 
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tween these ^reat iivals It is companng “Ovid’b Meta- 
morphoses” with “Virgil’s iEneid,” they ale quite different 
things In his characters of the two poets, he distinguishes 
between a romantic poem and a regular epic Their designs 
required distinct perfections But an Enghsh i cader is nofr 
enabled by the wretched versions of Hoole to echo the verse 
of La Fontaine, “Je oieeuis L’Anoste et J’zstuib le 
Tasse ” 

Boileau, some time before his death, was ashed by a cntio 
if he had repented of his celebiatcd decision concerning the 
merits of Taeso, which some Itahans had compared with 
those of Virgil? Boileau had hmled his bolts at thesVvio- 
lators of classical majesty It is supposed that he was igno- 
rant ot the Itahan language, but some expressions in his 
answer may induce us to thmk that he was not 

“ I have so little changed my opinion, that, on a 4 e-pei mal 
lately of Tasso, I was soriy that I had not more amply ex- 
plamed myself on this subject in some of my reflections on 
‘ Longmus ’ I should have begun by acknowledging that 
Tasso had a sublime genius, of great compass, with happy 
dispositions for the higher poetry But when I came to 
the use he made of his talents, I should have shown that 
judicious discernment rarely prevailed in his works That m 
the greater portion of his narrations he attached himself to 
the agreeable, oftenei than to the just That his descnptions 
are almost always overcharged with superfluous ornaments 
That m painting the strongest passions, and m the midst of 
the agitations they excite, fiequently he degenerates mto 
Witticisms, which abruptly destroy the pathetic That he 
abounds with images of too flond a kind, affected turns, 
conceits and flivolous thoughts , which, far from being 
adapted to his Jerubalem, could hardly be supportable in his 
‘Aminta ’ So that all this, opposed to the gravity, the 
sobriety, the majesty of Virgil, what is it but tmsel compaied 
with gold?” 

The ments of Tasso seem here precisely discriminated, and 
this ciiticism must be valuable to the loveis -of poetry The 
errors of Tasso were national 

y^enice the gondoliers know by heart long passages from 
Arioso and Tasso, and often chant them ivith a peculiar 
melody Goldoni, in his life, notices the gondolier retumins' 
with to the cily « He turned the piow of the gondola 
towards the ciiy, singing all the way the twenly-sixth sianza 
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of the sitctci-oUi canto of llie .Terusalcm Delivered ” The 
late Mr Bwy once chanted to me a passage of Tasso in tho 
manner of the gondoheis , and I have listened to such fiom 
one who m his louth had himself been a gondolier An 
anonymous gcntleimn lias greatly obliged mo with his 
account of tho recitation of thecc poets by the gondohers of 
A'cnicc 

There are alwais two conceiiied, who alternately sing tho 
strophes Wc Know tho mclod\ cicntunll} by Rousseau, to 
1 hocc songs it lb printed, it has propoily no melodious 
nioi eincnt, and is a sort of medium hetw i on tho canto fermo 
and the canto figunto , it approm hts to the former hy rcci- 
tntiMcnl declnimlion,niul to the latter hj passages andcourbc, 
h^ which onesjlhhle is dttamed and embellished 

I cntcreil a gondola b\ moonlight one smgci placed him- 
self foi wards, and the other aft, md thus proceeded to Saint 
Giorgio One began the song when he had ended his strophe 
the other took up tho 1 ly, and so continued tho song oltci- 
natolj Throughout the v hole of it, tho same notes ima- 
n ihly returned , but, according to tho buhject matter of tho 
strophe, thc^ laid a gn atci or a smaller stress, somctirats on 
one, and sometime^ on atiolhcr nolo, and indued changed tho 
ciiunciatioii of tho whole strophe, as the object of the poem 
altered 

On the whole, howoicr, their sounds wero hoarse and 
screaming they seemed m the mannei of all rude uncii iliscd 
men, to make tlio excellency of llicir singing consist in tho 
force of their \ oicc one seemed desnous of conquering tho 
other by the sticngth of hio lungs, and bO far from lecciviug 
delight from this scene (shut up ns I w as in tho box of tho 
gondola), I found injsulf m n atry unpleasant situation 

My companion, to whom I commiimcated this circum- 
stance, being aeiy desnons to keep up tho cicdit of his coun- 
tiymun, assured me that this singing was aciy delightful 
when heard at a dibtitncc. Accordingly wo got out upon tho 
shore, leaving one of the singers in tho gondola, while the 
other went to the distance ol some hundred pacc'» They 
now began to sing against ono another, and I kept walking 
up and down between them both, so as nlwnjs to leave him 
who was to hegm his part I Ircqiicntl} stood still, and 
hcarkc icd^to the one and to the other 

Hci ) the Bcciic was properly intioduccd The stiong de- 
ojamatorj , and, ns it were, sluiekuig sound, mot tho ear fiom 
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far, and called forfcli the attention , tlio qu ckly succeeding 
ti’ansitions, winch necessarily leqiurcd -to be sung in a lower 
tone, seemed like plaintive strains succeeding the vocifemtions 
of emotion or of pain The othei, who listened attentively, 
immediately began wheie the former left off, answenng him 
in milder or more vehement notes, according as the purport 
of the strophe lequiied The sleepy canals, the lofty build- 
ings, the splendour of the moon, the deep shadows of the 
few gondolas that moved like spii its hither and thithei, m- 
creasod the sti iking peculiarity of the scene, and amidst all 
these circumstances it was easy to confess the character of 
this wonderful harmony 

It suits perfectly ivell with an idle solitaiy manner, Ijmg 
at length in his vessel at rest on one of these canals, waiting 
for his company or foi a fare, the tiresomeness of ivlncli 
situation IS somewhat alleviated bj' the songs and poetical 
stones he has in memory He often raises his voice as loud 
ns he can, which evtends itself to a vast distance over the 
tianquil mirroi , and, as all is still around, he is as it were in 
a sohtude in the midst of a large and populous town Hcio 
is no lattling of oariiagcs, no noise of foot passengers, a 
silent gondola glides now and then by liim, of which the 
splashing of the oars is scaicelj to be heaid 

At a distance ho hears, aiiothci, peihnps utterl\ unknown 
to him Melody and verse immediately attach the two 
sti angers, ho becomes the lesponsive echo to the former, 
and oxcits himself to be heaid as he had heard the other 
By a tacit convention thej alternate vei'>c for veise, though 
the song should last the whole night thiough, they cnteitain 
themselves without fatigue, tlieheaieis, who are passing be- 
tween the two, take part in the amusement 

Ihis v'ocal peiformance sounds be&t at a great distance, 
and IS then ine\pres«;ibly charming, as it only lulfils its design 
in the sentiment of remoteness It is plaintive, but not dis- 
mal 111 its sound , and at times it is scarcelj' possible to ic- 
fram from team My companion, w ho othei wise was not a 
veiy delicately organised poison, said quite unevjicotedl} , "E 
Bingolaie come quel canto intcncnsce, o molto piu quando la 
cantano meglio ” » ' 

I vv as told that the women of Lido, the long row of islands 
that divides the Adriatic fiom the Lagouns, particul.nlv'^ the 
women of the extieme districts of Malamocca and Palestnna, 
smgin like mannci theworks of Tasso to these and similar tunes. 
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They have the custom, when then husbands are fishing out 
at sea, to sit along the shoio in the evenings and vociferate 
these songs, and continue to do so with great violence, till 
each of them can distinguish the responses of hci own hus- 
band at a distance 

How much more delightful and more appropiiato does this 
song show' itself heie, than the call of a sohtaiy peisdn 
uttered fir and u ide, till another equally disposed sliall liear 
and answer him • It is the cxjirossion of a vehement and 
hearty longing, which jet is every moment neaier to the 
hiippincss ul satisfaction 

Lord Byrbn has told us that with the independence of 
Venice the song of the gondolier has died away — 

In VeniGo Tasso’s cclioes arc no more 

If this ho not more poetical than true, it must have occurred 
at a moment when their last political change may have occa- 
sioned tins silence on the waters My servant Tita, who was 
formerly the scivant of his lordship, and whoso name has 
been immortalised in the “Italy” ol Mi llogers, was himself 
a gondolier He assuits me that evciy night on the nvei 
the chant may ho heard Manj who cannot even lead have 
ncquiicd the w'liole of Tasso, and some chant the stanzas of 
Aiiosto It IS i sort of poetical ehallLiige, and he who cannot 
take up the subject by continuing it is held as vanquished, 
and winch occasions him no slight vocation In a note in 
Loid Byron’s works, this aiticle is quoted by mistake as 
w’ntten by me, though I had mentioned it as the contiibn- 
tioii of a strange] We find by that note that theie aie two 
kinds of Tas-so , the oi iginal, and anothci called the “ Oanta 
alia JBa) cai oJa," a spuiious Tas>,o in the Venetian dialCct 
tills latter, how'cver, is rarely used In the same note, a 
printer’s) erroi has been peipetuated thiough all the editions 
of Byron, the name of Bany, the paintci, has been punted 
Betry 


BATDE 

Ebw philosophers weie moie deserving of the title than 
Baj'lo His Inst hour exhibits the Sociatic intiepidity until 
v'hich he encounteicd the foimidahle appioach oi death I 
have seen the onglnal lettei of the bookseller Lcera, wheie 
he desenbps the death of our philosophei. , On the evening 
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preceding Ins decease, having studied all day, he gave my 
ooiTeotor some copy of his ‘ Answer to Jac'quelot,’ and told 
him that he was very ill At nine in the mommg his laun- 
dress entered his chamber , he asked her, with a dymg voice, 
if his fire was kmdied ? and a few moments after he died " 
His disease was an hereditary consumption, and his decline 
must have been gradual , speaking had become with him a 
great pain, but he laboured ivith the same tranquilhty of mind 
to his last hour , and, with Bayle, it was death alone which 
could interrupt the printer 

The imtabibty of genius is forcibly characterised by this 
circumstance m his literaiy life "When a close friendship had 
united him to J uneu, he lavished oh him the most flattering 
eulogiums he is the hero of his “Bepublic of Letters” 
Enmity succeeded to friendship , Juneu is then continually 
quoted in his “Critical Dictionary,” whenever an occasion 
offers to give instances of gross blunders, palpable contradic- 
tions, and inconclubive aiguments These inconsistent opi- 
nions may be sanctioned by the similar conduct of a SatntI 
St Jeiome praised Bufinus as the most learned man of his 
age, while his fnend , but when the same Bufinus joined his 
adversary Origen, he called him one of the most ignorant! 

As a logician Bayle had no supenor , the best logician will, 
however, frequently deceive himself 'Bayle made long and - 
close arguments to show that La Motte le Vayer never could 
have been a preceptoi to the king , but all his rcasonmgs are 
overturned by the fact being given in the “ History of the 
Academy,” by Pelisson 

Basnage said of Bayle, that he read much hy hts Jlnyers 
He meant that he ran over a book moie than he read it , and 
that he had the art of always falling upon that which was 
most essential and cuiious in the book he examined 

There are heavy hours in which the mind of a man of 
letters is unhmged, when the intellectual faculties lose all 
their elasticity, and when nothing but the simplest actions 
are adapted to their enfeebled state At such hours it is re- 
corded of the Jewish Socrates, Moses Mendelssohn, that he 
would stand at his window, and count the tiles of his neigh- 
bour’s house An anonymous writer has told of Bayle, that 
he would frequently wrap himself in his cloak, and hasten to 
places where mountebanks lesorted, and that this was one of 
his chief amusements He is surprised that so great a philo- 
sophei should delight in so trifling an object. This objection 
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13 not injurious to tlic cliaractei of Bayle , it only proves that 
the writer himself was no philosopher 

The “Monthly Beviewer,” in noticing this aitiele, has 
continued the speculation hy giving two interesting anecdotes 
“ The ohscnation concerning ‘heavy houra,’ and the want of 
elasticity in the intellectual faculties of men of lettoi's, when 
the mind is fatigued and the attention blunted by incessant 
labour, reminds us of what is related by persons who were 
acquainted with the late sagacious magistnitc Sir John Field- 
ing, who, uhen fatigued with attending to complicated 
cases, and pcrple'ccd with discoidant depositions, used to retire 
to a little closet in a remote and tranquil part of the house, 
to rest his mental powers and sharpen perception He told a 
great physician, now living, who complained of the distance 
of places, as caused by the gieat extension of London, that 
‘ he (the physician) would not have been able to visit many 
patients to any purpose, if they had resided nearer to c<ich 
other, ns he could have bad no time either to think or to 
rest his mmd ’ ” 

Our excellent logician was little accustomed to a mixed 
society his life was passed in study He had such an m- 
fiuitine simplicity in his nature, that he would speak on ana- 
tomical subjects before the ladies with as much freedom as 
before surgeons When they inclined their eyes to the 
ground, and while some even blushed, he would then inquiio 
it what lie spoke w'as indecent , and, when told so, he smiled, 
and stopped His habits of life were, however, extremely 
pure , he probably Icfb himself littlo leisure “ to fall vito temp- 
tation ” 

Bayle knew nothing of geometry , and, as Le Glero mfoims 
us, acknowledged that he could never comprehend the demon- 
stration of the first problem in Euclid Le Olerc, liow'ever, 
was a rival to Bayle , with greater industry and more accurate 
learning, but with very infenor powers of rcasomiig and phi- 
losophy Both of these great scholars, like our Locke, wcio 
deslatute of fine taste and poetical discernment 

AVhen Fagon, an eminent physician, was consulted on the 
illness of our student, he only piescnbcd a paiticular regimen, 
without the use of medicine He closed his consultation by 
a compliment remarkable for its felicity “ I ardently wish 
one could spare this gieat man all this constraint, and that it 
were possible to find a romedyMs singulai as the merit of him 
for whom it is asked,” 
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Voltaiio has said that Bayle confessed he would not have 
made his Dictionary exceed a folio volume, had he written 
only for himself, and not foi the booksellers This Dictionary, 
mth all its human faultSj is a stupendous woik, which must 
last with literature itself I take an enlarged view of Batmi 
and his Dicxiojtaet, in a subsequent article _ ^ 


OERYANTES. 

M Dtt Botoat accompanied the French ambassador to Spain,' 
when Cervantes was yet living He told Segiais that the 
ambassador one day complimented Ceivantes on the great 
3 eputation he had acquired by his Don Quixote , and that 
Cervantes whispeied in his eai,-“Had it not been for the 
Inquisition, I should have made my book much more enter- 
taining ’* 

Ceivantes, at the battle of Lepanto, was wounded, and 
enslaved He has given his own histoiy m Don Quixote, as 
indeed eveiy great wntei of fictitious narratives has usually 
done Cervantes was knoivn at the coui’t of Spain, but he did 
not receive those favours which might have been’ expected , 
he was neglected His first volume is the finest , and his 
design was to have finished there but he could not lesist the 
importunities of his fnends, who engaged him to make a second, 
nliicli has not the same foice, although it has many splendid 
passages ' 

We have lost many good things of Cervantes, and other 
writeis, till ough the tribunal of leligion and dulness One 
Aonius Paleai lus was sensible of this , and said, ** that the 
Inquisition was a poniard aimed at the throat of liteiatuie ” 
The imago is striking, and the obseivation just,' but this 
victim of genius w as soon kd to the stake ! 


JIAQLIABECHL 

AKTHom: 3V11 a.qltai)eciii, who died at the age of eighty, was 
celebiated for lus gicat knowledge of books He has been 
called the Melluo, or the Glutton of Diteiatuic, as Peter 
Comcitor received his nickname fi om his amazing voracity 
for food ho could never digest , which appealed when having 
fallen sick of so much false learning, he threw it all up in h^ 
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of Htsiouct,^* proved to be Ibo hi<;toiy of nil 

tlung ‘4 and a bad Initory of eacrytlnng Magliabeclu’fi 
tbniactci 1*5 singular , for tbougb Ins life was wholly passed 111 
hbi-anc^, being libranaii to the Duke of Tuscany, be nevei 
in ole lniti<!eir. There is a med il w liith rcpicseiits him sitting, 
with a book in one hand and a great numbir of books scatteitd 
on the ground The candid insciiption signifies, that “it is 
not suflicient to become learned to bate read much, if wo read 
w ithoiit reflection " This i*! the onlj 1 emaiiis w c ha\ e of Ins 
ow n composition that can be of service to postenty A sim- 
ple tiuth, which ma>, however, be nisei ibed in the study of 
cverv man of letters 

His habits of lilo were unifoim E\ er among his books, ho 
troubled himself with no other concern whatever, and the 
only interest ho appeared to take for anj living thing was his 
spiders Wide sitting among his hteiarj piles, he afiectod 
great s\ rapathj for these weavti-s of w ebs, and perhaps in 
contempt of tliosi' whose curiosity njipeartd impertinent, ho 
fuqucntl> cried out, ‘ to take care not to Imit Ins spiders'” 
Although he lost no tune in w riting himself, he gave considera- 
ble assibtaiice to autliort. who consulti d him He w'os himself 
an unnersal ludcv to all autliois , the late literal y antiquary, 
Isaac Reed, resembled him * Ho had one book, among many 
othcis, dedicated to him, and ihib deditation convibted of a col- 
lection of title* of works which he bad had at ddknnt times 
dedicated to him, with all the eulogmins addrc*sscd to him m 
piosc and \cise When he died, he lelt his \ ast collection 
lor tho public use , thc\' now coinposo the public hbi irv of 
Florence 

Hex man, a celebrated Dutch professor, x isitcd this ei udito 
librarian, xxho xxns considered as tho oinament ol Florence 
He found him amongst hi* book*, of xx Inch the mimbei xx as 
prodigious Two 01 three rooms m the first story wero 
croxx ded with them, not only along their sides, but jnled m 
he,ips on the floor , so that xt w’as difllcult to sit, and more so 
to walk A nnrioxx space xxas contnxod, maced, so tliat by 
xxalking sidcxxajs you might extricate yoxirself fiom one loom 
to another This was not ilU, the passage beloxv staus xxas 

* He was Tcniarknblc for liis raemory of all thot ho row!, not only tlio 
matter but tbe form, tbe contents of each page and the pccuhar spelling 
of extrj Word It is said lie was once tested by the pretended di^lruc- 
tion cf a manusenpt, xvlueb lie reproduced williout a variation of xrord or 
’ line. 
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full of books, and the stun case from the top to the bottom 
was lined ivith them Wlien you leached the second stor^'-, 
you saw with astonishment tliiee rooms, similai to those 
below, equally go crowded, that two good beds m these cham* 
Tseis Mere also crammed with books 

This apparent confusion did not, liowevei, hinder Maglm> 
heclii from immediately finding the hooks he wanted He 
knew them all so Avell, that even to the least of them it was 
sufficient to see its outside, to say what it was , ho knew his 
fiock, as shepherds are said, hj' their faces, and indeed ho read 
them day and night, and never lost sight of any * He ate 
on his hooks, he slept on his hooks, and quitted them as 
lately ns possible Dunng his uhole life he only went 
twice from Florence , once to sec Fiesoli, which is not lihoi e 
two leagues distant, and once ten miles fmther by order of 
the Grand Duke Nothing could he more simple than his 
mode of life , a few eggs, a little bread, and some water, w ere 
his ordinary food A drawer of his desk being open, Mr 
Heyman saw tlieie se\eral eggs, and some money which. 
Magliaheclu had placed there for lus daily use But as this 
drawei was generally open, it frequently happened that the 
sen'niits of lus friends, oi strangers who came to see him, 
pilfered some of these things , the money or the eggs 
His diess was as cynical as his repasts A black doublet, 
which descended to his knees , large and long breeches , an 
old patched black clonk , an amorphous hat, very much worn, 
and the edges ragged , a large neckcloth of coarse cloth, 
begrimed with snuff, a duty shut, nhicli he always ivore as 
long as it lasted, and which the broken elbows of lus doublet 
did not conceal , and, to finish this inventory, a pair of ruffies 
which did not belong to the shirt Such u as the brilhant 
dress of our learned Florentine , and in such did he appear in 
the public streets, as well as in his own house Bet me not 
forget another circumstance , to warm lus bands, be generally 
bad a stove ivith fire fastened to bis arms, so that Ins clothes 
weie generally singed and burnt, and lus baiicls seoiclied He 
had nothing otherwise remarkable about him To literary 
men he was extremely affable, and a cynic only to the eye 
anecdotes almost mci edible ai e related of Ins memory It js 
somewhat uncommon that as he was so fond of htcraiyfoo//, 


5 lonngmR chair in the midst of his study. 
Bounded by heaps of dusty volunies, never allowed to be removed, and 
terming a colony for the spiders whose society he so highly vnlned. ^ 
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lio dul not occasionallj' tlrcs^ some tlislics of lus own nn cntion, 
or at least some sandwiches to his ou n relish Ho indeed 
should have imttcn CnniosiTiES op Literatitre He was 
a h\ ing Cj elop.edia, though a dark lantern * 

Of such reading men, Hobbes entertained a very contemp- 
tible, if not a rash opinion His own reading was inconsider- 
able , and he used to say, that if he had spent as much time in 
trading as other men of learning, he should have been as lyno- 
rant as they He put little value on a iatgc bharg, for ho 
considered all hoohs to be merely exhacts and copies, for that 
most authors were like sheep, never deviating from the beaten 
path History he treated lightlj', and thought there w ere more 
lies than truths in it Cut let us recollect after all this, that 
Hobbea was a mere metaphysician, idolising his own vain and 
empty liTpothcses It is true enough that we ik heads carry- 
ing in them too much reading may be staggered Le Clerc 
obscncs of two learned men, i>c Marcilly and Carthius, that 
they would have composed more useful works had they read 
less numerous authors, and digested the bettor writers 


ABBIDaBItS 

AjjKiDQEns are a kind of literniy men to whom the indolence 
of modern readcis, and indeed the multiplicity of authors, 
give ample employment 

It w’ould be difhcult, observed the leaincd Benedictines, the 
authors of the Literary History of France, to relate all the 
unhappy consequences winch ignorance intioduccd, and the 
causes which produced that ignorance But we must not 
forget to place m this number the mode of reducing, by way 
of abridgment, what the ancients had written in bullcy volumes 
Examples of this practice may be observed in preceding 
centuries, but in the fifth century it began to bo in general use 
As the number of students and readers diminished, authors 
neglected literature, and were disgusted with composition; 
foi to write 18 seldom done, but when tho wntei entertains 
the hope of finding leaders Instead of original authors, 
there suddenly arose numbers of Abndgers These men, 

* His comparalivcly useless Ufo was quietly satinzcd by the Rev Mr. 
Spence, m “npirallol after the manner of Plutarcb,” between Maglmbechi 
and Hill, a self taught tailor of Bucbinghamshuro It is published in 
Bodsley’s Fitgilire Pieces, 2 vols , l2mo, 1774 
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amidst tlie pievailing disgust foi liteiatiuej imagined they 
should giatify the public by introdiiring a mode of leading 
woilisinafeuhomSjMhicli otheiwise could not be done in many 
months, and, obsemng that the bulky volumes of the 
ancients lay buiied in dust, without any one condescending to 
examine them, necessity inspired them with an invention that 
might bung those works and themselves into public notice, 
bj' the caie they took of renonting tbem This they 
imagined to effect by formmg abridgments of tbe&epondeious 
tomes 

All these Ahiidgers, howevei, did not follow the same 
mode Some contented themselves with making a meie 
abridgment of then aiithoib, by emplojing their own expies- 
610118, or h} incoiibidci able alteiations Others foinied 
abiidgments in drawing them fiom vaiious authois, hut from 
whose woiks they only took what appealed to them most 
worthy of obseivation, and embellished them in their own 
stjle Others again, having befoie tbem several authors who 
wioto on the same subjoot, took passages fiom each, united 
them, and thus eombuied a new ivoik, they executed then 
design by digesting in commonplaces, and uiidei various 
titles, the most valuable paits they could collect, from the 
best authors they lead To these last ingenious scholars we 
owe the rescue of many valuable fragments of antiquity 
They foitunately piestrved the best maxims, cbaracteis de- 
scriptions, md tunous mattera which they had found interest- 
ing in then studies 

Some leained men have censmed these Abndgers as the 
cause of oui having lost so many excellent entiie works of the 

ancient?, for posteuty becoming kss studious w-as satisfied' 
with these extracts, and neglected to preserve the oiigmals, 
whose voluminous size was less attractive Otheis, on the 
central y, Sci}' that these Abiidgeis have not been so preju- 
dicial to liteiatuie , and that had it not been foi their care, 
which snatched many a perishable fragment finm that ship’ 
wieck of letters which the baibaiians occasioned, we should 
pel baps have had no works of the ancients leinaining Many 
voluminous works hav'e been greatly impioved by -their 
Abudgere The vast history of Trogus Pompeius w'as soon 
101 gotten and finally peiished, after the excellent epitome 
of it by Jubtm, who winnowed the abundant chafi fiom the 
gram 

Bayle gives vciy excellent advice to an Abiidgcr Xiphihn, 
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inhis “ Abridgment of Dion,” Inkes no notice of a circnm- 
Btance Torjr mattiial for entering into the cliancter of Domi- 
tnn' — tlie I’eealling the empress Donntia after having turned 
her mvay for her intrigues nith n plajer. By omitting tins 
fnct m the abridgment, and which is discoicred through' 
Suetonius, Xiphilm has evinced, he says, a dcficientjudgmcnt, 
for Domitian’s ill qualities are much better exposed, when it 
is Ivtiown that he was menii-spirited enough to restore to the 
digniti of Empress the prostitute of a player 

Abndgers, Uonpilci-s, and Tranrintois, arc now slightly 
Veg uilcd , jet to form their works with skill icquiics an exer- 
tion of ]udgnient, and frequent!}’ of taste, of which their 
conteiiiiiors appear to ha\e no due conception Such literary 
labours it !■» thought the Icarntd will not be found to w-aiit , 
and the uiilcarncd cannot disceni the \alue But to such 
Abndgers as Moiibieur Le Giand, in his “Talcs of the Abn- 
strcls,” and hir Ellis, in his " English Mctncal Boraanccs,” 
we 01 c much , and such v liters must bung to tlicu task a 
cohgciiinht} of genius, and eicn nioic taste than their 
original possessed 1 must compare such to hue etcheis aftei 
groat mabters — i cry few gii e the feeling touches in the right 
place 

It IS an uncommon circumstance to quote the Scriptuics on 
subjects of modem literature ’ but on the present topic the 
elegant w liter of tlic books of llic hlaccabccs has dehiercd,^n 
a kind of prefiec to that histon,\cr} pleabiiig and useful 
instructions to an Ahulqci I shall traiisciibe tbo pissages, 
being concise, from Book ii Chap u \ 23, th it the reader 
may have them at hand — 

“All lhc«e things, I saj, being dec hied b} Jason of Cyi one, 
vajlir hooks wo will iss,ii to abridge in one \olumc Wo 
will be cartful that the} that will rend iiiaj ha\e delight, Awik 
that the} that aie desiious to commit to menioi > might h ive 
case, and that all into wliO'C hands it comes miglit haie 
fiiafit ” How concise and Horatiaii 1 He then describes his 
liter try labours with no iiiheiisibilit} — “To us that have 
taken upon us this jiaiiiful labour jof ahi idging, it w as not easy, 
but a matter of siccat •xwHl watching " — And the writer em- 
plo} B an (Jegiiut illustnition “ Even as it is no case unto liim 
that picpareth a banquet, and seeketh the benefit of olheis , 
}et for the pleasuring of man}, we will undeitakc gladly this 
great pain , leaving to the author the exact handling of every 
pnilicular, and labouring to follow the » ules of an abi iitg- 
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ment'^ Ho now emljcllislies Ins cntieal account with a 
sublime metaphor to distinguish the original from the copier 

« For as the master builder of a new house must care for 

the whole building, but he that undertaketh to set'it out, 
and paint it, must seek out fit things for the adorning there- 
of , even so I think it is with us To stand upon evet y point, 
and go over things at large, and to be curious in particulais, 
belonging to first author of the story but to use Jreot/iy, 
and avoid much labouring of the work, is to he granted to him 
that will make an Abridgment ” 

Quintilian has not a passage more elegantly composed, nor 
more judiciously conceived 


PKOFESSOES OP PLAGIABISM AND OBSOUEITT 

Auono the mo^.nmgiilar characters in hteraturo may he 
lanked those who do not blush to profess publicly its most 
dishonourable piaetices The first vender of pnnted sermons 
imitating manuscript, was, I think. Dr Trusler He to whom 
the following anecdotes relate had supenor ingenuity Like 
the famous oratoi , Henley, he formed a school of his own The 
present lecturer openly taught not to the best authors, 
but to steal from them 1 

Bichesouice, a miserable declaimer, called himself Mode- 
rator of the Academy of Philosophical Orators ” He taught 
how a person destitute of literary talents might become emi- 
nent for literature , and pubhshed the principles of his art 
under the title of “ The Mask of Orators , or the manner of 
disgmsing all kmds of composition, bnefs, sermons, pane- 
gyrics, funeral orations, dedications, speech^, letters, passages,” 
&i3 I will give a notion of the Work — 

The author very truly observes, that all who apply them- 
selves to polite hteratme do not Mways find fiom their own 
funds a sufficient supply to insure success For such he labours } 
and teaches to gather, in the gardens of others, those ihnts of 
which their own stenle gp-ounds are destitute , but so artfully 
to gather, that the public shall not peiceivo their depreda- 
tions. He dignifies this fine art by the title of Piagianism:, 
and thus explams it — 

“The Fl^anism of oiators is the art, or an ingemousand' 
easy mode, which some adroitly employ, to change, or dis- 
guihe, all sorts of speeches of their own composition, or that 
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of other authors, for their pleasure or their utility • m such a 
mauncr that it becomes impossible, oven for the author him- 
self to recomiso Ins own work, his own genius, and his own 
style, so skilfully shall the whole be thsguiscd ” 

Our professor proceeds to reveal the manner of managing 
the whole economy of the piece which is to be copied or dis- 
guised, and which consists in giving anew order to the parts, 
changing the phrases, the uor&, &c An orator, for instance, 
having said that a plempotentiar^' should possess three quali- 
tics,— capacity, and courage, the plagiarist, on the 
contraiy, may employ, courage, capacity, and probity This 
is only for a gcneiol rule, for it is too simple to practise fre- 
quently ' To render the part perfect we must make it more 
complev, by changing the whole of the expressions The 
plagiarist in place of courage, will put force, constancy, or 
vigoui For pi obtty ho may sa3' religion, virtue, oi sineei ity 
Instead of capacity, he may substitute ci udition, ability, or 
science Or lie maj disguise the whole by saying, that the 
plentpaientiary should he film, vtrtimis, and ahh 

The rest of this uncommon work is composed of paesages 
extracted from celebrated writers, which are turned into the 
new mannoi of the plagiarist , their beauties, however, are 
never improved by their dross Several celebrated writers 
when "v oiing, particularly the famous Flechier, w ho 
addressed verses to him, frequented the lectuies of this pro- 
fessor ! 

Richcsource became so zealous in this course of literature, 
that he published a volume, entitled, "Tho Art of Wnting 
and Speaking , or, a Method of composing all sorts of Letters, 
and holding a polite Conversation ” He concludes his pre- 
face by advertising his renders, that authors who may bo in 
want of essaj s, sermons, letters of all kinds, wntton plead- 
ings. and vers)Os, may be accommodated on application to him 
Our professor was extromel3' fond of copious title-pages, 
winch 1 suppose to bo wry attractive to certain lenders , for 
it IS a custom which tho llichebouices of the day fail not to 
employ Arc there persons who value boohs by the length of 
Ihcir titles, as formeily tho ability of a physician was judged 
b\ the dimensions of Ins wig ? 

To this article may be added an account of another sm- 
gular school, where tho professor taught obscurity in literary 
composition ! 

I do not believe that those who are unmtelhgible are very 

TOL. I D j, 
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intelligent Qiuntihan lias justly obsciTcd that the ohscunty 
of a writer is generally in piopoition to his incajiacity 
However, as theie is haidlya defect which docs not find 
partisans, the same authoi infornib us of .i rhctoiician, uho 
was so gieat an admit ei of obscuritj , th.it he always ex- 
horted his scholais to preserve it , and made them corieet, as 
blemishes, those passages ol then works wdiich appealed to 
him too intelligible Quiiitiliun adds, th.it the gieatc-t 
panegyric they could give to a composition in th.it school wms 
to declaie, “I understand nothing of this piece” Ljeo- 
phron possessed this taste, *1114 he protested tliat he w'ould 
hang himself if ho found a pel son w lio should understand his 
poem, called the “Proplicci of Cissiiulri” He «witceeded 
BO well, that this iiiece h.is been tlit stumbling-block of all 
the grammarians, scholi.ists, and coniinentatois , and icmains 
inexplicable to the picsent d.a\ Such uoiks Clnirpentier 
adimiablj compares to tho-e subicii.aiicous placis, wbeie the 
air is so thick and sullocatiug, that it evtinguishes all 
torches A most sophistical dilemma, on the subject of ob- 
scurity, was made by Thom<is Anglus, or White, an English 
Catholic piicst, the Incnd of Sii Eencliii Higbj' This 
learned man frequently wandered in the nia/cs ol metajihy- 
sical subtilties, and becvme peifccllj unintelligible to his 
readers A^Hien accused of this obscuiitj,’ ho replied, 
“Eithei the learned undcist.aiid me, oi thej do not II thej’’ 
undci stand mo, and find me in an ciioi,it is easy foi them to 
refute me, if thej do not uiidci stand me, it is \eiy uiuea- 
somible for them to cxcl.iim against mj doctiines ” 

This IS s.a}iiig all that tho wit ol man can suggest m 
favour of oheunty > hJany% howevei, will agieeVith an 
observation made by Gravina on the ovei-iehnemcnt of 
modem composition, th.it “w'C do not think we h.avo at- 
tained genius, till otheis must possess .as much themselves to 
undeistand us” Eontenelle, in Ei.ance, followed by M.an- 
v.aux, Thomas, and others, first mtioduced that subtilised 
manner of waiting, which tastes moie natural and siinple 
leject , one somce of such bitter complaints of obsciuity. 



LITERAHY DUTCH 


Pehu •'Boho'dbs sciiously asks if a Geininn can be a niETi 
ESPBIT? This concise qneiy was answered by Ktamer/in a 
poiideious volume which beats foi title, YindicicB nomtnis 
Go mattici This mode of refutation does not prove that the 
question was thoi so iidiculous as it was considered The 
Geimans of the present day, although gieatly superioi to 
then ancestois, theie aie who opine aie still distant from the 
acme of taste,' which chaiactenses the finibhed compositions 
of the Flench and the English authois Nations display 
gemus befoie thev foim taste 

It was the mode with English and Fiench wiiteis to dis- 
honour tho Geimans with tlio epithets of heavy, dull, and 
phlegmatic compikis, without taste, spiiit, oi genius, 
genuine descendants of tho ancient Boeotians, 

Crassoquo sab icSre nati 

Many imaginative and many philosophical performances have 
l.»tely shown that this censure has now become unjust, and 
much more forcibly answers the saicastio question of 
Bohours than the thick quarto of Kramei 

Chui chill finely says of gcniub that it i& independent of 
situation, 

And may boreuftcr even m IIoLLAKn rise 

Vondel, whom, ns Maichand observes, the Dutch regard as 
their iEbchylus, Sophocles, and Euiipidcs, had a strange de- 
fective taste , the poet himself knew none of these originals, 
but he wrote on pati lotic subjects, the sure way to obtain 
popularity, many of histingedies me also drawn fiom tho 
Scriptuies , all badly chosen and unhappily executed In his 
JDehvo ance of the Childicn (f load, one of his pnncipal 
charactois is tho Divimfj/ ' In Ins Jo usalem Desh oged we 
are disgusted with a tedious oiation by the angel Gabiiel, 
who proves theologically, and his proofs extend through nine 
closely printed pages in quarto, that this destruction has been 
predicted by the prophets and, in the Lucifer of the same 
author, tho subject is grossly scandalised by this haughty 
spuit becoming stupidly in love with Eve, and it is for her he 
Capes the lebelhon of the evil angels, and the fall of our first 
^^u^at3, Pool Yoadel kent a hosiei’s shop, which he loft to 



the care of his wife, while he indulged his poetical genius 
His stocking-shop failed, and his poems produced him more 
chngnn than glory , for in Holland, o\en a patriotic poet, if n 
hanirupt, woiild,no doubt, bo accounted by his fellow-citizens 
as n madman Vondel had no other master but his genius, 
which, with his uncongenial situation, occasioned all his 
errors 

Anothei Hutch poet is even less tolerable Having written 
a long rhapsody concerning Pi ramus and Thisbe, he con- 
cludes’it by a ndiculous parallel between the death of these 
unfortunate victims of love, and the passion of Jesus Ohnst. 
He says — 

Om t’ooncladcrem van onsen Iwgrypt, 

Decs Histone moraliecrcndc, 

Is 111 den Tcrsiande wcl nccordcrende, 

Dy dcr Fossie ion Ohnsins gebenedyt 

And upon this, after having turned Pyramus into the Son of 
God, and Thisbe into the Christian soul, he pioceeds with a 
number of comparisons , the latter always more impertinent 
than the formci 

I believe it is well known that the actors on the Hutch 
theatre are generally tradesmen, who quit their aprons at the 
hour of public representation This w’ns the fact when I 
was “in Holland more than foitv jeare ago Their comedies 
are offensive by the giossness of then buffboneiies One of 
their comic incidents w ns a miller nppeanng in distress foi 
w-ant of w ind to turn Ins mill , lie had recourse to the novel 
scheme of placing his back against it, and h}’' certain imi- 
tatne sounds behind the scenes the mill is soon set a-gonig 
It 13 haid to rival such a depravity of taste 

I saw two of their most celebrated tragedies The one 
was G^'sbei t Van Amstel, by Vondel , that is Gysbrccht of 
A.msterdam, a waiiior, who in the cuilwars prcseivcd this 
city by his heroism It is a patiiotic historical plai, and 
ne\oi fails to ciowd the theatie tow'nrds Christmas, when it 
is usuall}’- pcifoimcd suecessnely One of the acts concludes 
w ith the scene of a convent , the sound of warhko iiistru- 
ments IS lieard , the abbey is stoimcd , the nuns and fatheis 
no slaiighteied , with the aid of “ blunderbuss and thunder,” 
eveiy Hutchranii appeals sensible of the pathos of the poet 
But it does not lieie conclude Aftoi this terrible slaughter^ 
the coiiquerois and the vanquished lemain foi ien minutes on 
tlie stage, silent and motioiiless in the attitudes in which the 

*“ I 
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grouDs happened to fall ' and this pantomimic pathos com- 
mands loud bursts of applause * 

* The other was the Ahasuerus of Schuhart, or the Fall of 
Haman In the tnumphal entry the Batavian Mordecai was 
mounted on a genuine Flanders marc, that, fortunately, 
quietly received her applause with a lumpish majesty resem- 
bling her rider I hai o seen an English ass once introduced 
on our stage \\ hich did not act with this decorum Our late 
actors have frequently been beasts , — a Dutch taste If 

Some few specimens of the best Dutcli poetry which we 
have had, j icld no evidence in favour of tlio national poetical 
taste The Dutch poet Katz has a poem on the “ Games of 
Children,” where all the games are moralised , I suspect the 
taste of the poet as well ns his subject is puerile Wlicn a 
nation has produced no works above mediocrity, with them a 
certam mediocrity is cvcellence, and their masterpieces, with 
a people who ha\e made a greater pi ogress in refinement, can 
never bo accepted ns the works of a mostci. 


THE PRODUCTIONS OP THE MIND NOT SEIZABLB BY 
CREDPrOIlS 

When CrcbiUon, the Ficiich tragic poet, published his Cati- 
line, it w'as attended with an honour to literature, which 
though it 18 probably forgotten, for it was only registered, I 
think, ns the nows of the day, it becomes one zealous in the 
cause of literatiue to preseive I give the circumstance, the 
petition, and the decree 

At the tune Catiline was given to the pubho, the creditors 

* Tlie Dntdi nro not, Lon over, to bo ontuclj blamed for repulaivo 
scenes on tbo stage Slmkspcoro’s Titns Androniciis, and many of tbo 
dramas of our ElizabelLan writers, exhibit crncltics very repulsive to 
modem ideas The French stage has occasionally exhibited in modern 
times scenes that linve been afterwards condemned by the censors , and 
in Italj the “people’s theatre” occasionally panders to popular tastes by 
execntion scenes, where tho cnminal is merely taken off the stage , the 
blow struck on a wooden block, to give reality to tho action , and the execu- 
tioner re enters ilounshiug a bloody axe 

+ Ned Shuter was the comedian who first introduced a donkey on tho 
stage. Seated on tho beast ho delivered n prologue written on tho occasion 
of his benefit Sometimes the donkey wore a great tie wig Animals edu- 
cated to play certain parts are a Inter invention Horses, dogs, and ele- 
phants have been thus trained in tho present century, and plays written 
expressly to show their proficiency 
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of the poet had the ciuelty to attacli the produce of tins 
piece, as well at the bookseller’s, who had pnnted the 
tr.igedj, as at the theatre uheie it was performed The 
poet, iiTitated at these proceedings, addicssed a petition to 
the king, in wdiicli he show ed “ that it w as a thing yet un- 
know n, that it should be allowed to class amongst seiz.iblc 
effects the productions of the human mind , that if such a 
practice was perrutted, those who had consecrated then 
vigils to the studibs of hteiature, and who bad made the 
greatest efforts to render themselves, by this means, useful to 
their country, would see themsch es placed in the cniel pre- 
dicament of not venturing to publish works, often precious 
and inteiesting to the state , that the greater part of those 
who devote themselves to literature require for the first 
wants of life those aids which they have a right to expect 
from their labours , and that it never has been suffered in 
Tiance to seize the fees of lawiers, and other persons of 
liberal professions ” 

In nnswei to this petition, a deciee immediately issued from 
the King’s council, commanding a replevy of the arrests' and 
seizures of which the petitionei complained Tliib honour- 
able decree w'as dated 21st of Ma}', 1749, and bore tlie fol- 
lowing title — “ Decree of the Council of his hlajesty, m 
favoui of M Crebillon, author of the tragedy of Catiline, 
which declares that tho productions of the mind aie not 
amongst seizable effects ” 

Louis XV exhibits the noble example of bestow ing a mark 
of consideration to tlie icmams of a man of letters This 
King not only testified Ins esteem of CrebiDon by having his 
w orks printed at the Louvre, but also by consecrating to his 
gloiy a tomb of maible ' 


CKITICS. 

IVniTEJis who have been unsuccessful in original composition 
have their other productions immediatelj deciied, whatever 
ment they might once have been allowed to possess Vet 
this IS 1 eiy unjust , an author who has given a wrong direc- 
- tion to his literary pow ers may perceive, at length, where ho 
can more securely point them Expenence is as excellent a 
imstress m the school of liteiatme as in the school of human 
hfc Blackmoie’s epics aie msutfeiable , yet neither Addison 
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nor Johnson erred when they consideicd hia philosoplnCiil 
poem as 1 valuable composition An indifferent poet may 
evert the art of cnticism in a very high degree , and if ho 
cannot himself pioduce an original work, he may jet he of 
great service in regulating the happier genius ot anothci 
Tlub observation I "shall illustrate by the characters of two 
French critics, the one is the Abb6 d’Aubignac, and the 
other Chapelain 

Boilcau opens his Art of Poctiy by a picccpt which 
though it be common is aluajs impoitant , this critical poet 
declares that “ It is in vain a dm mg author thinks ot at- 
taining to the height of Parnassus it he does not feel the 
secret inducncc ol heaven, and rf his natal stai has not 
formed him to be a poet ” This observation he founded on 
the cliaractei of our Abbd , vv ho had exccllentlj w ntten on 
the economy of diamatic composition His Pinftquo dtt 
OViCdlrc gained him an catunsiv e reputation tVlicn he pro- 
duced a ti aged}', the vv orld cvpectcd a finished piece , it w as 
acted, and itpiohated The author, however, did not acutely 
fed its had lecejitiou, he ovcij where boasted that he, of all 
the dramatists, had most scrupulously observed the i tiles of 
Aristotle The Pi nice do Ouemenc, famous for his lepartees, 
sai castically observed, “I do not quairel with the Abbo 
d’Anbignac foi having so closelj followed the picccpts of 
Aristotle , but I cannot jiardon tlio precepts of Ai istotle, that 
occxsioiicd the Abbe d’Aubignac to wiite so wictched a 
tiagedj ” 

The JPialtqiio (hi Thi&ire is not, bow over, to bo despised, 
because the Tt agedy of its author is despicable 

Chapclain’s uiifoituiiate epic lias rendeied him notorious 
Ho had gniiied, and not undeservedly, great reputation foi 
Ins Cl ilical powers After a retention ol above thirty j'cars, 
Ins Puccllc appealed He immediately hecaino the butt of 
every unfledged wit, and Ins formei works were oteinally con- 
demned , insomuch that w hen Camusat published, aftei the 
death of oui author, a little volume ot e\tracts from his 
manuscript letters, it is curious to observe the awkvvmd 
situation in which ho finds himself In his preface ho seems 
afiaid that the very name of Chapelain will ho sufficient to 
repel the reader 

Camusat obseivcs of Chapelain, that “he found flatterers, 
who assured him Ins Pucelle ranked above the iEiicid , and 
this Chapelain hut feehlj' domed TIowcvei this may he, it 
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would be difficult to mnlvo the bad taste whicli reigns through- 
out this poem ngree with that sound and exact cnticisin with 
which he decided on the works of others So tiue is it, 
tliat ffemus is very supeiioi to a justness of mind which is 
sufficient to judge and to advise othei's ’ ’ Chapelain was ordered 
to draw up a ciitical list of the chief living authors and men 
of letteis in iPrance, for the king It is extremely impartial, - 
and performed with an analytical skill of their literary cha- 
racters which could not have been surpassed by an Anstotle 
or a Boileau 

The talent of judging may exist separately from the 
of execution £xi amateui may not bo an -artist, though an 
artist should be an amateui , and it is for this reason that 
young authors are not to contemn the precepts of such cntics 
as even the Abb4 d’Aubignac and Chapelain It is to Walsh, 
a miserable \ersifier, that Pope stands indebted for the hint 
of our poetry then bemg deficient in coirectness and polish, 
and it IS from this fortunate hint that Pope derived Ins 
poetical excellence Dionysius Hahcarnassensis has com- 
posed a lifeless histoiy , j'-et, as Gibbon observes, how admir- 
ably has he judged the masteis, and defined the lules, of 
historical composition ! Gravina, mth gieat taste and spirit, 
has written on poetry and poets, but he composed tragedies 
which give him no title to be ranked among them 


ANECDOTES OF CENSUEED AUTHOES 

It is an ingenious obseivation made by a journalist of 
Trevoux, on periismg a ciiticism not ill written, which pre- 
tended to detect seveial faults in the compositions of BruySre, 
that in ancient Borne the gieat men w'ho tiiumphed amidst 
the applauses of those who celebrated their vii tues, were at 
the same time compeUed to listen to those who repioachcd 
them with then vices This custom is not less neces'^ary to 
letters than it was formerlj'’ to the republic 
of Borne Without this it is probable that authors would 
be intoxicated with success, and would then relax in their 
accustemed vigour , and the multitude who took them for 
models would, for w'ant of judgment, imitate then defects 
Sterne and Churchill were continually abusing the 
Kevieweis, because they honestly told the one that obscenity 
was not wit, and obscurity was not knse, and the other that 
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dissonance in poetry did not excel harmony, and that his 
rhymes were frequently prose hnes of ten syllables cut into 
verse They applauded their happier efforts Uotwithstand- 
mg all this, it IS certain that so little discernment exists among 
common wnteis and common readere, that the obscenity and 
flippancy of Sterne, and the bald verse and prosaic poetry of 
Churchill, were precisely the portion which they selected 
for imitation The blemishes of great men are not the less 
blemishes, but they are, unfortunately, the easiest parts for 
imitation 

Yet ciiticism may be too iigoious, and genius too sensible 
to its fjirest attacks Sir John Marshara, having published 
the first pait of his “ Chronology,” suffoied so much chognn 
at the endless controveisies which it raised — and some of his 
cntiGs went so far os to affirm it was designed to be detri- 
mental to revelation — ^tbat.he burned the second part, which 
was ready for the press Pope was observed to writhe with 
anguish in his chaii on heanng mentioned thelettci of Cibbei, 
with other temporary attacks , and it is said of Montesquieu, 
that he was so much affected by the criticisms, true and false, 
which he daily expenenced, that they contnbuted to hasten his 
death Bitson’s extreme irntabihty closed in lunacy, while 
Ignorant Keviewers, in the shapes of assassins, were haunting 
his death-bed In the preface to his “ Metncal Komances,” 
he describes himself as “ brought to an end m ill health and 
low spirits — certain to be insulted by a base and prostitute 
gang of lurlong assassins who stab in the daik, and whose 
poisoned daggeis ho has already expenenced” Scott, of 
Amwell, nSvei recovered from a ludicrous cnticism, which 
I discoveied had been written by a physician who never 
pretended to poetical taste 

Pehsson has recorded a hterary anecdote, which forcibly 
shows the danger of caustic cnticism A young man from a 
remote province came to Pans with a play, which he consi- 
dered as a masterpiece M L’Etoile was more than just in 
his merciless cnticism He showed the youthful bard a thou- 
- sand glaring defects in his chef-d’oeuvre The humbled 
4!Ountiy author burnt his tragedy, returned home, took to his 
chamber, and died of vexation and grief Of all imfortunate 
men, one of the unhappiest is a middling author endowed 
with too lively a sensibility foi criticism n Athenseus, in his 
tenth bool:, has given us a hvelypoi trait of this melancholy 
' being Anaxandrides appeared one day on horseback in the 
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public as'^embly at Athens, to rccito a dithyrambic poem, of 
which ho read a portion He was a man of fme stature, and 
noie a purple robe edged with golden fnii^e But his com- 
. ple'^ion was satiu’uine and melancholv, which nas the cause 
that he never spared his own writings Wheneiei he was 
vanqui'-hcd by a nvil, he immediately ga\ e his compositions 
to the druggists to be cut into pieces to wnip their articles 
in, without over caniig to revise Ins writings It is owing to 
this that hcdcstio}cd a number of pleasing compoMtions"^ 
ago increased his sourness, and ever} day he became more 
and more dissatisfied witli the awards of his auditors Hcnco 
his “ Tereus,” because it failed to obt.iiii the prire, has not 
lenclicd us, which, with other of his productions, deserved 
piescriation, though they had missed the crow’ii awarded by^ 
the public 

Battouv having been chosen bj the French go\ciiiment foi 
the coinjnlation of elementary hooks for the Militaiy School, 
issaidtohaic felt their uiilai ounblc leception so acutely, 
that he became a prej to excessi\e grief The hiincntablo 
death of Dr HawKcsworth was occasioned by a similir cir- 
cumstance Government had consigned to his caix' the com- 
pilation of the 1 0^ ages that pass under his name how ho 
succeeded is well known He felt the public reception so 
sensibly, that he prefeired the obliMon of death to the mor- 
tifi mg recollections of life ^ 

On tins interesting subject Fonlenclle, in his “ Eloge siir 
Newton,” has made the following obscnation — ^“Newton 
wa*. more de-irous of remaining unknown than of hniing the 
calm of life disturbed by those litenir> storms w Inch ^nius 
and science attract about those who rise to eminence” In 
one of his letters w'c learn that Ins ” Treatise on Optics" 
being ready for the pi css, scicral premature objections which 
appeared made him abandon its publication “I sbould 
ropioacli myself,” lie s.nd, “foi m\ impiudence, if I were to 
lose a thing so real as my ease to lun alter a shadow ” But 
this shadow he did not miss it did not cost him tho ease he 
60 much loved, and it had for Inin as much reality as ease 
itself I refer to Baylc, in Ins ciuious article, Hijipoims,” 
note r To these instances w e may add the fate of tho Abhd 

* Tlio doctor was paid 60007 to prepare llio narrative of tto Toyages 
01 Oaptnin Cook from the rough notes Ue indulged in much prurienej of 
ciesciiptiop, and occasional remarks savonnng of infidchtr They were 
loudly and generally condemned, and be died soon afterwards. 
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1 

Cassflgno, a man of learning, and not destitute of talents 
He ivas intended for one of the pieachem at couit , but he 
had hardlj made himself known in the pulpit, when he was 
struck by the lightning of Boileau’s muse He felt so acutely 
the caubtic -veises, that they rendered him almost incapable 
of hteraiy exertion , in the prime of life he became melan- 
choly, and shortly afbei wards died insane A modern painter, 
it ir’known, nevei lecoieied from the biting ridicide of a 
popular, but malignant wit Cummyns, a celebiated quaker, 
confessed he died of an anonymous letter in a public 
paper, which, said he, “fastened on my heart, and tliiew 
me into this slow fever ’* Baciuo, who died of his extieme 
sensibility to a loyal rebuke, confessed that the pain which 
one severe ciiticism inflicted outweighed all the applause 
he could receive The featheied ariow of an epigiam has 
sometimes been wet with the heait’s blood of its victim 
Fortune has been lost, reputation destroyed, and every 
chanty of life extinguished, by the mhumamty of incon" 
siderate wit 

Literary history, even of our own days, records the fate of 
seveial who may be said to have died of Oiiiioism * But 
there is more sense and infinite hiynour in the mode which 
Fhiedius adopted to answ'ei the cavillers of his age "Wlien 
he firet published his Fables, the taste for conciseness and 
simplicity wcie so much on the decline, that they were both 
objected to bun as faults He used his cntics as they de- 
served To those who objected against the conciseness of his 
stjle, he tells a long tedious story (Lib iii Fab 10, vei 59), 
and treats those who condemned the simplicity of Ins stylo 
with a lun of bombast verses j that have a great many noisy 
elevated words m them, without any sense at the bottom-- 
this m Lib IV Fab b 

*, Keats IS the most mdanoholy instance The effect of the severe 
criticiOT in the Qnnrterly Eenow npon his ivntings, is said fay Shelley to 
have appwred like madness, and he was inth difficult} prevented from 
suicide Ho never recovered its baneful effect , and when he died in 
Kome, dMired his epitaph might be, “Here lies one whoso name was wnt 
lU water The tombstone lu the Protestant ccmotcir xs nameless, and 

simply records that “A young English poet” lies there 
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VJRQimTY. 

The wntings of the Fatheis once formed the studies of the 
learned These liihours abound until tint suhtilty of argu- 
ment whieli uill repaj the industry of the inquisitive, and 
the antiquary ma}' turn them over for pictures of the man- 
ners of the age A favourite subject with Saini: Ambrose 
was that of Vnginitj, on which he has several works, and 
perhaps he wished to revi\ c the order of the vc‘>tal8 of ancient 
Borne, which afterwards produced the institution of Ifuns 
From his “Treatise on Virgins,” written in the fourth cen- 
tury, we learn the lively impressions his cvliortations had 
made on the minds and hearts of girls, not less in the most 
distant provinces, than in the neighbourhood of iMiInn, where 
ho icsidcd Tlio Virgins of Bologna, amounting only, it 
appears, to the number of tweiitj, performed all hinds of 
nccdlcw ork, not inerelj to gain their li\ clihood, but also to 
he enabled to perform acts of liberality, and c\ci*tcd thciv 
indubtry to allure other girls to join the holy profession of 
VrnoTNiir He exhorts daughters, in spite ol their parents, 
and even their lo\ ers, to consecrate themselves “ 1 do not 
blame mamage," he sajs, “I onlj show the adiautages of 
VlTlGIKlTT ” 

Ho composed this book in so florid a stjlc, that he con- 
sidered It required some apology A Ecligious of the Bene- 
dictines published a translation in 1089 

So sensible w as St Ambrose of the rarity of the profession 
he would establish, that he thus combats his adversaries 
“ They complain that human nature will be exhausted , but 
I ask, who has ever sought to mnrri without finding women 
enough fiom amongst who i he miglit choose ? What mur- 
der, or what war, has cicr been occasioned for a virgin ? -t 
18 one of the consequences of roarnage to kill the adulterer, 
and to war with the laMshcr ” 

Ho wiote another treatise On the peipctiial yiiymityef 
the Mothei of Qod Ho attacks Bonosius on thfs subject, 
and defends her virginity, which was indeed greatlj* suspecto 1 
by Bonosius, who, how’ever, incum d b;y this bold suspicion 
the anathema ot Jloresy A third treatise w os entitled Ex- 
hortation to Virgimiy, a fourth, On the Fate of a Tit gin, is 
more cunous He relates the misfoi'tuncs of one Susannah, 
who was by no means a companion for her namesake , for 
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hiiving made a vow of virgimfy, and taken tke veil, she after- 
wards endea\ cured to conceal her shame, but the precaution 
only tended to render her more culpable Her behaviour, 
indeed, had long afforded ample food for the sarcasms of the 
Jens and Pagans Saint Ambrose compelled her to perform 
pubho penance, and after having declaimed on her double 
crime, gave her hopes of pardon, if, like “ Soeur Jeanne,” this 
early nun would sincerely repent to complete her chastise- 
ment, he ordered her every day to recite the fiftieth psalm 


A GLANCE niTO THE PRENCH ACADEMY. 

Irr the repubhc of letters the establishment of an academy 
has been a favourite project, yet perhaps it is little more 
than an Utopian scheme The united efforts of men of letters 
in Academies have produced httle It would seem that no 
man likes to bestow his great labours on a small community, 
for whoso members he himself does not feel, probably, the 
most flattermg partiality The French Academysmade a 
splendid appearance in Emope , yet when this society pub- 
lished their Dictionary, that of Puieti&re’s became a formid- 
able rival, and Johnson did as much as the /b? themselves 
Voltaire confesses that the great cbai actors of the literaiy 
republic wcie formed ivithout the aid of academics — •“For 
what then,” ho asks, “ are they necessary P — ^To preserve and 
nourish the fire ^^hlQh great geniuses have kmdled” By 
observing the Jimto at then meetmgs we may form some 
opimon of the indolent manner in which they tnfled awiyr 
their time We are fortunately enabled to do this, by a 
letter in which Patru describes, in a veiy amusing manner, 
the visit which Chnstma of Sweden took a sudden fancy to 
pay to the Academy ’’ 

The Queen of Sweden suddenly resolved to visit the French 
Academy, and gave so short a notice of her design, that it ^ 
was impossible to infoim the majority of the members of her 
intention About foin o’clock fifteen or sixteen academicians 
were assembled M Ghimbaut, who had never forgiven her 
majraty , because she did not relish his verses, thouo'ht pi oper 
to show his resentment by quitting the assembly ' 

She was received m a spacious hall In the middle was a 
table covered with rich blue velvet, ornamented wth a broad 
border of gold and silver. At its head was placed an arm- 
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cbair of black velvet etnbiouleiecl witb gold, and round the 
table weie placed cbairs with tnpestiy backs The chancellor 
had forgotten to hang ui the hall the poitiait of tlio queeiij 
which she had piesented to the Acadetn}-, and winch was 
considered as a gieat omission About jR,\e, a footman be- 
longing to the queen inquued if the compani' weie assembled 
Soon alter, a seivantol the king mfoimed the chancellor that 
the queen was at the end of the street , and iminediatels her 
carnage drew up m the court-3 aid The chancellor, followed 
by the rest of the membere, went to receive her as she stepped 
out of her chaiiot, but the ciowd was so gieat, that few of 
them could reach her majesty Accompanied by the chan- 
celloi, she passed tliiough the first hall, followed bj one of 
her ladies, the captain ot hei guards, and one or two ol her 
suite 

^^^lOll she entered the Academy she approached the file, 
and spoke 111 a low voice to the chancelloi She then asked 
why M hlonage n as not there ? and when she was told that 
he did not belong to the Academy, she asked why he did 
not? She was answered, that, however he might nient the 
honour, he had icnckied hiraselt unwoithy of it by several 
disputes he had had with its members She then inquired 
aside of the chancelloi w'hethei the academicians w'ere to sit 
01 stand hefoie hei ? On this the chancellor consulted with 
a membei, who obseived that in the time oi lionsaid, there 
was held an assembly of men of letteis before Chailes IX 
seveial times, and that they w'ere always seated The 
queen conversed with M Bourdelot, and suddenly turning 
to Madame de Biegis, told her that she behc\Bd she must 
not he piesent at the assembly, but it was agieed that tins 
lady desLi ved the honour As the queen wms talking wuth a 
member she abniptly quitted him, as was her custom, and in 
hei quick w^ay sat down in the aim-chan , and at the same 
time tlie merabcis seated themselves Tlie queen observing 
that they did not, out of lespect to her, approach the 
table, desued them to come near, and they accordingly 
appioached it 

During these ceremonious prepaiations several officers of 
state had entered the hall, and stood hehmd the acade- 
micians The chancellor sat at the queen’s left hand by 
the fiie-side, and at the right was jilaced M de hi Chambie, 
the director, then Boisioboit, Patiu, Pelisson, Cotin, the 
AbhS Tallemantj and Ol/hers, "M, de Mezeiay sat> at the hp^ 
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assemblies I confess he was a satinst, and had quarrelled 
with the Academy , there must have been, notwithstanding, 
sufficient resemblance for the following picture, however it 
may be overcharged He has been blamed for thus exposing 
the Eleusiman mysteries of literature to the unmitiated 

“ He who is most clamorous, is he whom they suppose has 
most reason They all have the art of making long orations 
upon a trifle The second repeats like an echo what the first 
said, but generally three oi four speak together When 
there is a bench of five or six members, one reads, anothei 
decides, two converse, one sleeps, and anothei amuses himself 
with readmo* fome dictionary which happens to he before 
him When a second member is to delivei his opmion, they 
are obliged to read again the article, which at the first 
pciusal he had been too much engaged to hear This is a 
happy manner of fimshmg their work They can hardly get 
ovei two lines without long digiessions, without some one 
telbng a pleasant story, or the news of the day , oi talking 
of affairs of state, and reforming the government ’’ 

That the French Academy were generally fnvolously em- 
ployed appeals also from an epistle to Balzac, by Boisrobeit, 
the amusing companion of Cardmal Richeheu “ Every one 
separately,” says he, “ promises gieat thmgs , when they meet 
they do nothing They have been six yeai s employed on the 
letter P , and I should be happy if I were certam oJ hvmg 
till they got through G- ” 

The following anecdote coh^ms the^br^y ann-ckairs of the 
academicians * Those caidinals who were academicians for a 
long time had not attended the meetmgs of the Academy, be- 
cause they thought that aim-chairs were indispensable to 
their dignity, and the Academy had then only common chairs 
These caidinals were desirous of being present at the election 
of M Monnoie, that they might give him a distinguished 
mark of their esteem “ The king,” says D’Alembert, “ to 
satisfy at once the dehcacy of their friendship, and that of 
theu caidinalship, and to preserve at the same time that 
academical equality, of which this enhghtened monarch 
(Louis XIV ) well knew the advantage, sent to the Academy 

f,* ^ very dever satire Los been concocted in an imoginaiy Listoiy of 
a forty first cliiui” of the^AaSdeiny which has b6en" occupied hy the 
great men of hteratureivhohave not been recognised members of the official 
body, and whose “existence there has beennnacconntabh forgotten” in tbs 
annals of its members 
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forty nrm*clinirs for tlie foiij’ academicians, the same chairs 
which wo HOW' occupy, and the motive to which we owe 
them i!» sudicicnt to rcndci the memory of Louts XIV pre- 
cious to the rcpiihhc of letters, to wdiom it ow cs so many 
more important obligations *” 


POETICAt AND GRAMlilATIOAL DEATHS, 

Ii wall appear bv the follownng anecdotes, that some men 
may be sud to ha\o UvA poetically and eicn grammaitcally. 

There must be some attraction existing in poetry which is 
not merely fictitious, for often have its genuine \otanes felt 
all its powers on the most trying occasions Tliey have dis- 
played the energi of their mind by composmg or repeating 
verses, even with death on their lips 

The Emperor Adrian, dying, made that celebrated address 
to his soul, which is so happil) tinnslated by Pope Lucan, 
when he had Ins veins opened by order of Nero, expired re- 
citmg a passage fiom Ins Pharsaha, in which he had described 
the wound of a d) mg soldier Petroniiis did the same thmg 
on the same occasion 

Patns, a poet of Caen, peiceivmg himself expiring, com- 
posed some verses which are justly admired In this little 
poem he relates a dream, in winch ho appeared to bo placed 
next to a beggar, when, having addressed him in the haughty 
strain he would probably have cmplojcd on this side ot the 
grave, he receives the following reprimand — 

Ici tons BOQt £ganx , jo no to dots pins non , 

J 0 suis sur mon fumie” comme toi snr lo tion. 

Hero nil oro cqnnl I now tby lot is mine ! 

I on my dnoghill, os tbon art on thine 

Ees Barreaux, it is said, wrote on his death-bed that well- 
known sonnet which is translated m the “ Spectator *’ 

Margaret of Austria, when she was ucaily penshing in a 
storm at sea, composed her epitaph in verse Had she pe- 
rished, what would have become of the epitaph ? And if 
she escaped, of what use vvas it? She should rather liavo 
said her pray ers The vcrscs however hav e all the natveli of 
the times They are — 

Cy gist Xlnigot, Iv gento demoiselle, 

Qn’cnt deux mans, ct si monmt pnedle 
Beneath this tomb is high hOm Margaret laid, 

"Who had two hnSbhnds, and yet died a maid. 

Toil) I) - ^ 
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She was hofcrothed to Clmles VIII of Fratice, who forsooV 
her , and being ne^t intended for the Spanish infant, in her 
V03 age to Spain, she wrote these Imes in a storm 
Mademoi-^elle de Seiment was sumamcd the philosopher 
She was celebrated foi her knowledge and taste in polite lite- 
rature She died of a cancer in her breast, and suffeied her 
ini'-fortune with e-semplary patience She expired in ilnibhiug 
these verses, which she addvessed to Death — - 

Nectars clausa sao, ^ 

Dignnm tantornm pretium tulit ilia laboruni. 

It was aftei Ccivantes had leceived evti erne unction that 
he wrote the dedication of his Peisiles 

Eroscommon, at the moment he expired, with an energy of 
voice tint expie^sed the most feivent devotion, uttered tuo 
lines of Ins own version of “Dies Iiie'" Wallei, in his last 
moment's, lepeated some lines fiom Viigil , and Ghaucei seems 
to have taken his laiewUl of all human vanities by a moral 
ode, entitled, “ A bnlade made by Gelli ey Ohaiicyer upon hij) 
detlie-bedde l^nng in his giete angujsse 
Coinelins de Witt Itll an innocent victim to popular pre- 
judice His death is thus noticed by Hume — “ This man, 
who had bravely seived his country in wai, andiiho had been 
invested with the highest dignities, was dehvered into the 
hands of the executionei, and tom m pieces by the most 
inhuman toiments Amidst the seveie agonies which hO 
enduied ho fiequently repeated an ode of Horace, winch con- 
tained sentiments suited to Ins deplorable condition” It 
v\ IS the thud ode of the third book which this illustrious 
philosophei and statesman then lepeated 

Metastasio, aftei receiving the sacrament, a very short 
time befuie his last moments, broke out with all the enthu- 
siasm of poetry and religion in these stanzas . — 

T* offro il tuo propno Pigho, 

Che gift d’amore m pegno, 

Baccluuso in picciol segno 
61 Tolls a noi dbnar 


nntlior of the Ingoldthj Legends, -nroto a similar death- 

“»'***“? “As I Inye a- 

iJiinKynge BewioTc, the wood engraver, was last employed upon, and 
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A lui nvolgi il ciglio 

Guardo chi t' otTro, c poi 
Ltsc], Signor, so i uoi, 

Lnscitl (li pordonir 

** I offer to ihcc, 0 Lord, thine own Son, who nlreidy hns given the 
plcdgo of love, enclosed mthis thin cmhlcm Turnon him thino ojes 
nh 1 behold whom I offer to thcc, and then desist, 0 Lord I if thou const 
desist from mercy ” 

The muse that lias attended my course,” says the dying 
Qleim in a letter to Klopstoclc, “^till hovers louud my steps 
to tlie \ cvy verge of the grave ” A collection of Ijmenl poems, 
entitled “List Hours,” composed b3'old Gleim on his death- 
bed, lias intended to be published The death of Klopstoclc 
ivas one of the most pocticil in this poet’s “ Messiah,” lie 
liad made the death of ^tirj', tho sister of Maitha and 
Lararuh, a picture of the death of the Just , and on his own 
death-bed ho iias heard repeating, with an c\piring voice, his 
oiin verscs on Mary , ho was ovhoiting himself to die by the 
accents of his oivii haip, tho sublimities of his own muse' 
Tho same song of Maiy was read at tho public funeral of 
Klopstoclc 

Cliatclar, a Ficnch gentleman, beheaded in Scotland for 
having lovctl the queen, and even for having attempted her 
honour, Br in tome savs, w ould not have any other viaticum than 
a poem of Boii«ard When he ascended tho sc iffold ho took tho 
liymns of this poet, and for his consolation lead that on death, 
which our old ci itic saj s is ivell adapted to conquer its fear 
When the Mai quis ofMontrose w as condemned by hisjudgcs 
to ha\ 0 his limbs nailed to the gates of four cities, the bravo 
soldier said that “ he was soiry he had not limbs sulBcicnt to 
be nailed to all the gates of tho cities in Euiope, as monu- 
ments of his loj alty ” As he proceeded to his execution, ho 
put this thought into verae / 

Philip Strozzi, imprisoned by Cosmo the Piist, Gieat Dube 
of Tusciny, was appiclicnsivoot the danger to whieh he might 
expose his friends who had joined in his conspiiacy against 
tho duke, fiom the confessions which tho rack might extort 
from him Having attempted eveiy escition for the liberty 
of his country, he considered it os no ciimo therefore to die 
He lesolved on suicide With the point of tho swoid, with 
winch ho Inllcd himself, ho cut out on tho mantol-pieco of 
the chimney this verso of Virgil — 

Exonare aliquis nostrls cx ossibiis ultor 
^lEp some avenger Ifrom our blood I 
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I can never repeat without a strong emotion the following 
Btan 2 as, begun by Andr4 Chenier, in the dreadful period of 
the Erench revolution He was waiting for his turn to he 
dragged to the guillotine, when he commenced this poem — 

Oomme un denuer rayon, comme nn dernier z6pliyre 
Anime la fin d’nn bean jonr. 

An pied de I’fichafand j’essaie encore ma lyre, 

Peni-filTe esb Vnent&t men tear , 

Pent btie nvant qtie I'henre en cerole proinen6e 
Alt posS snr I’Cmail bnllant, 

Dans les souconte pas oA sa route est bomfie 
Son pied sonore et Tigilant, 

Le Botnmeil dn tombean pressera ma panpiim— - 


Here, at this pathetic Ime, was Andrfi Chenier summoned 
to the guillotine' Hever was a more beautiful effusion of 
grief interrupted by a more affecting incident ' 

Several men of science have died in a scientific manner 
Hallei, the poet, philosopher, and physician, beheld his end 
approach with the utmost composure Ho kept feeling his 
pulse to the last moment, and when he found that hfe was 
almost gone, he turned to his brother physician, observing, 
My friend, the artery ceases to beat,” and almost instantfy 
expired The same remarkable circumstance had occurred to 
the great Harvey he kept makmg observations on the state 
of his pulse, when life was drawing to its close, “as if,” sajs 
Dr Wilsou, m the oration spoken a few days aftei the event 
“that he who had taught us the heginnmg of life might 
kmself, at Ins departing from it, become acquamted with 
those of death ” 


De Lagny, who was intended by his friends for the study 
of the law, having fallen on an Euchd, found it “so congenid 
to his dispositions, that he devoted himself to mathematics 
In his last moments, when he retained no further recollection 
of the fiiends who suriounded his bed, one of them, perhaps 
to make a philosophical experiment, thought proper to ask 
him the square of twelve our dying mathematician instantly 
Md perhaps without knowing that he answered, rephed. “One 
hundred and foity-four" , , vne 

The foUowmg anecdotes are of a diffeient complexion, and 
may excite a smile 

Pfere Bohours was a Prench grammarian, who had been 
justly accused of paying too scrupulous an attention to the 
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imnutiffi of letters He was more solicitous of liis wot than 
his fhottahis. It is said, that when he was dying, he called 
out to his friends (a coirect grammarian to the last), “ Je 
TAS ouje VAIS mount , Vun ou Vautre so dit 

When Malherbe was dying, he repiimanded his nurse for 
making use of a solecism in her language , and when his con 
fessor represented to him the felicities of a future state in 
low and tnte expressions, the dying critic interrupted him — 
“Hold your tongue,” he said, “your wretched style only 
makes me out of conceit with them •” 

The favouiite studies and amusements of the learned La 
Mothe le Vayer consisted in accounts of the most distant 
countries He give a striking proof of the influence of this 
master-passion, when death hung upon his lips Bernier, the 
celebrated traveller, entering and drawing the curtains of lus 
bed to take his eternal farewell, the dying man turning to 
hunjivith a faint voice inquired, “Well, my friend, what news 
from the Great Mogul ?” 


SOARROW 

ScATiBOJii’, as a burlesque poet, but no othei comparison 
exists, had his ment, hut is now little read , foi the uni- 
foimity of the burlesque style is as intolerable as the uni- 
formity of the serious Erom various sources we may collect 
some uncommon anecdotes, although ho was a mere author 
His father, a counsellor, having marned a second wife, the 
lively Scarron became the object of her hatred 

He studied, and travelled, and took the clencal tonsure , 
hut discovered dispositions more sv table to the pleasures oi 
Ins age than to the gravity of his profession He formed an 
acquaintance with the wits of the times , and m the carnu al 
of 1638 committed a youthful extravagance, for which his 
remaining days formed a continual punishment He dis- 
guised himself as a savage , the singularily of a naked man 
attracted ciowds Aftei having been hunted by the mob, he 
■was forced to escape from his pursuers , and concealed himself 
in a marsh A freezing cold seized him, and threw him, at 
the age of twenty-seven years, into a kind of palsy , a cruel 
disorder which tormented him all his life “ It was thus,” 
he says, “ that pleasuie depnved me suddenly of legs which 
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nne of Medicis, wlio was prodigal of promises, lus hymn to 
PaOMiSE But all was lost for Scarron by the death of the 
Cardinal 

When ScaiTon’s father died, he brought his raother-in-law 
into court , and, to complete his misfortunes, lost his suit 
The cases uhich he drew^up for the occasion weie so 
extremely burlesque, tliat the uorld could not easily conceive 
how a man could amuse himself so pleasantly on a subject on 
which his existence depended 

The successor of Bicheheu, the Cardinal Mazann, was in- 
sensible to his applications He did nothing for him, 
although the poet dedicated to him his TypTioii, a burlesque 
poem, m uhieh the authoi describes the warn of the giants 
uith the gods Our bard u as so imtatcd at this neglect, 
that be suppressed a sonnet be had written in his favour, -and 
aimed at him several satirical bullets Scarron, however, 
consoled himself for this kind of disgrace with those select 
friends who were not inconstant in their visits to him The 
Bishop of Mans also, solicited by a fnend, gave him a living 
in his diocese When Scarron had taken possession of it, he 
began his Boman Comtqtte, ill translated into English by 
Comical Momance He made friends by his dedications 
Such lesqurces were indeed necessary, for he not only lued 
well, but had made his house an asylum for his two sisters, 
who there found refuge from an unfeeling step-mother 

It was about this time that the beautiful and accomplished 
Mademoiselle d’Aubign6, afterwards so uell known by the 
name of Madame de Maintenon, she who was to be one day 
the mistress, if not the queen of France, formed with Scarron 
the most lomantic connexion She united herself in mar- 
riage mth one ivhom she well Icnew could only be a lover 
It was indeed amidst that literary society she formed her 
ta«!te and embellished uuth her presence his little residence, 
where assembled the most polished courtiers and some of the 
finest geniuses of Pans of that famous parly, called Im 
F ronde, formed against Mazann Such was the influence 
this mamage had over Scarron, that after this penod his 
wntings became more correct and more agreeable than those 
which he had previously composed Scarron, on his ,sid^ 
gave a pi oof of his attachment to Madame de Maintenon, 
lor by marrying her he lost his living of Mans But though 
■without wealth, ho was accustomed to say that “ his wife 
and he would not live uncomfei table by the produce of lus 



ostfltc and tlio Maiquisatc of Qutnct ” Thus he called the 
menue which lus compositions produced, and Qinnel vfus 
lus bookseller 

Scarron addressed one of hia dedications to Ins dog, to 
ndiculo those writers who dcdicaio their works indiscn- 
ininatclv, though no author has been more liberal of dedica- 
tions than himself, but, ns he confessed, he made dedication 
a kind of business 'When ho was low in cash ho alwnjs 
dedicated to some lord, whom he praised ns warmly as his 
dog, but whom probably he did not esteem ns much 

When Scarron was visited, prei ions to general conversation 
his friends were taved with a jicrusal of what ho had written 
since he saw them hst Segrais and a friend calhng on him, 
'* 'J’akc a chair,” said our author, “ aud let me tri/ on yon my 
* Homan Comique*" lie took his manuocni't, read scicral 
pages, and when ho observed that they huglied, ho said, 
“ Good, this goes well , my book can’t fad of success, smeo it 
obliges such able jiorvonB ns 3 our»elves to laugh ,” and then 
rcmniiicd silent to ixccu o their compliments Ho used to 
call this irying on Jii<t iomance, ns a tailor tries his coat Ho 
was agreeable and diverting in nil tilings, oven in Ins com- 
plaints and passions ‘Whatcicr bo conccucd ho immediately 
too Ireel)' ospressed , but ln-> amiable lady corrected Inm of 
tb,s in threo months after marriage 

He petitioned the queen, m Ins droll manner, to bo per- 
mitted the honour of being her Sick-Man hy » tyht of office. 
These verses form a part ol his address to hci mnjcst3' 

Scarron, par la praco ilo Dicn, 

Maindc indigno do la rcine, 

Ilomnio n'amnt ni ftn, nt hen, 

Mais Inon du nnl ct dc la pemo, 

Hftpital nllnnt ct vcnnnl, 

Dc^ jambes d’nntnii chonunnnt, 

Dcr RiciincR ii’n>nnt plus rnsage, 

SoufTnuil benneoup, dormant bicn pen, 
rt pourlnnt fnisant par conrngo 
llonno mine ct fort ninuvaie jou 

“Scarron, bj the graco of Qwl, tlionnwortliy Sick Man of thoQncen, a 
man avltliout n bouec, IbongU n moving liospilal of disonlers , talking only 
wilb olbcr people** legs, nitli great mifTorlnge, but littlo Bleep, and jet, 
in npitc of all, very counigcously ebonlng a hearty countenance, though 
indcc<l ho ploys a losing game '* 

She smiled, granted the title, and, what was hotter, added 
a small pension, which losing, by lampooning the minister 
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Mazann, Fouquet generoiisly granted him a more consider* 
able one 

The termination of the miseries of this facetious genius 
ivfls now approacJimg To one of his friends, who was 
taking leave of him for some time, Scarron said, “ I shall 
soon die, the only regret I have in dying is not to be enabled 
to leave some property to my wife, who is possessed of infi- 
nite merit, and whom I have every reason imaginable to 
admire and to praise ” 

One day he was seized with so violent a fit of the hic- 
cough, that his fnends now considered his prediction would 
soon be venfied When it was over, " If evei I recover,” 
cried Scarron, “I will wiita a bitter satne against the hic- 
cough ” The satire, however, was never written, for he died 
soon after A little before his death, when he observed Ins 
relations and domestics 11 cepmg and groaning, he was not 
much afiected, but humorously told them, “ My children, you 
will never weep for me so much as I have made 3 ou laugh ” 
A few moments before he died, he said, that “he never 
thought that it was so easy a matter to laugh at the ap- 
proach of death ” 

The burlesque compositions of Scan on are now neglected 
by the Piench This species of writing was much in vogue 
till attacked by the critical Boileau, who annihilated such 
puny writers as D’Assoucy and Dulot, with then stupid ad- 
mirers It is said he spared Scan on because Lis ment, 
though it appealed but at inteivils, was uncommon Tet so 
much were burlesque verses the fashion after Scarron’s works, 
that the booksellers would not publish poems, but ivith the 
word “Burlesque” in the title-page In 1649 appeared a 
poem, which shocked the pious, entitled, “ The Passion of 
our Loid, m hutlesque Veises ” 

Swift, in his dotage, appears to have been gratified by sneh 
puenhties as Scarron frequently wrote An ode which Swift' 
calls “A Lilhpution Ode,” consisting of verses of three 
syllables, probably originated in a long epistle in verses of 
three sjdlables, which Scairon addressed to Sairazin It is 
pleasant, and the following hnes will serve as a specimen . — 

JEpUie a M Sanazm 

Sarrazui 
Mon ToisiD, 

Chei ami, 

Qa'& deml, 
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JoneToi, 
Pont ma foi 
J’ai dtSpit 
Un petit. 

ITea ttt pas 

Bambas, 

BnEiris, 

Pbalnns, 

Qancloh, 

Lo Felon} 

Ho describes lumself — 

Un pnnrrct, 
Trts miigret^ 
An col tors, 
Pont le corps 
Tout tortn, 
Tout bossu, 
Snnnnt, 
Pfcliamd, 

Est r6duit, 
Jonr et nnitj 
A BOuiTnr 
Sons guCnr 
Pcs tonrnicns 
YoUemens 


He complains of Sanazui’s not visiting him, tlireatens to 
reduce him into powder if be comes not quickly , and con- 
cludes. 

Mats pouriont, 

Bepentant 


Si tu viens 
Et tn tiens 
Seulomcnt 
Un moment 


Aveo nous, 
Mon conrroux 
Fmint, 

£i Ojetera 


The Homan Comiquo of our author abounds with plea- 
santry, uith wit and cliai actor His “ Vngile TraiestiO.” it 
IS impossible to read long this we likewise feel in “ Cotton’s 
Yirgil travestied,” which has notwithstanding consideiable 
merit Bufibonory after a certain time exhausts our patience 
It IS the chaste actor only who can. keep the attention awake 
for a length of tune Ik is said that Scarron intended to 
write a tragedy , this perhaps would not have been the least 
facetious of his burlesques 
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PETER CORNEILLE 

E'oicf Racine and Orneille’s noble £re 

SLow’d ns that France had something to admire 

PoPi 

TitB great Corneille having finished his studies, devoted him« 
self to the hai , but this was not the stage on which his 
abihties were to be displayed He followed the occupation of 
a lawyer for some time, without taste and without success 
A trifling cucumstance discovered to the world and to him- 
self a diflerent genius A young man who was in love with a 
gill of the same town, having sohcited him to be his compa- 
nion in one of those secret visits which he paid to the lady, 
it happened that the stranger pleased infinitely more thtin 
his introducer The pleasure arising from this adventure 
excited in Corneille a talent which had hitherto been un- 
known to him, and he attempted, as if it weie by inspiration, 
dramatic poetry On this little subject he wrote his comedy 
of M4hte, in 1625 At that moment the Prench drama was 
at a low ebb the most favourable ideas were fonned of our 
juvenile poet, and comedy, it was expected, would now 
reach its peifection After the tumult of approbation had 
ceased, the cntics thought that Melite was too simple and 
barren of incident Roused by tbis cnticism, our poet wrote 
his Clitaudre, and in that piece has scattered incidents -and 
adventures with such a licentious profusion, that the cntics 
say he wrote it rather to expose the public taste than to 
accommodate himself to it In this piece the persons comb4t 
on the theatie, there aiemuiders andast>assinations, heroines 
fight , ofiBeers appear in search of murderers, and women are 
disguised as men There is mattei suffieient for a romance 
of ten volumes, “And yet,” says a French critic, “nothing 
can be moie cold and tiiesome ” He afterwards indulged his 
natural genius in various other peifoimances, but began to 
display more forcibly his tragic powers in Medea A comedy 
which he afterwards wiote was a very indifferent composition 
He regained his full lustie in the famous Oid, a tiagedy, of 
which he preserved in his closet translations m all the 
European lan^ages, except the Sclavonian and the Turkish 
He pursued his poetical career with uncommon splendour in 
the Horaces, Cinna, and at length m Polyeucte , which pro- 
ductions, the French cntics say, can never be surpassed. 
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At length the tragedy of “Perthanto” appeared, and 
' pro\cd unsuccessful This so much disgusted our veteran 
bard, that, like Ben Jouson, he could not conceal Ins chngnn 
in the preface Tliero the poet tells us that lie renounces 
the theatre for c\crl and indeed this eternity lasted for 
several years I 

Disgusted by the fate of his unfortunate^ tragedy, ho 
directed Ins poetical pursuits to a diflcrent species of compo- 
sition. Ho now finished hts translation in ^erso, of the 
“Imitation of .Tesus Christ,’’ by Thomas h Kempis This 
work, perhaps from the 6ingulnrit\ of its dramatic author 
becoming a religious writer, was attended with astonishing 
success Yet FoutencIIc did not find m this translation the 
prc\ ailing charm of the onginnl, which consists in that sim- 
plicity and nan et& which arc hwl in the pomp of vcmfication 
so natural to Corneille “Tins book,’’ he continues, “the 
finest that ever proccedi d from the hand of man (since the 
gospel docs not conic from man) would not go so direct to 
the heart, and would not seiro on it willi buch force, if it Iwd 
not a natural and tendtr .ur, to which even that iicghcenco 
which prevails m the stj lo greatly contributes “ Voltaire 
appears to confirm the opinion of our critic, in respect to the 
translation “It is leportcd that Corneille’s translation of 
the Imitation of Jesus Clmbt has been printed thirty-two 
limes , it lb as difficult to hchevo this ns it is to read the 
loot once /’’ 

Corneille seems not to have been ignonint of the truth of 
this cnticism In his dedication to Iho Pope, he says, “ The 
translation w’hich I haic chosen, by the simplicity of its 
stjlo, precludes all the rich ornaments of pootrj', and fin 
from increasing iny reput ition, must bo considered rather as 
a sacrifice made to the glory of the Sovereign Author of all, 
which I maj have ncquncd by my poetical productions ’’ 
This 18 an excellent elucidation of the truth of that precept 
of J ohnson w Inch i cspecls i eligious poetry , but of which the 
author of “ Calvary*’ seemed not to linvo been sensible T le 
merit of religious compobilious appears, like tins “ Imitation 
of Jesus Christ,” to coiisibt in a simplicity inimicni tc' the 
higher poetical embellishments , tliCbO arc too human 1 

When Ilaciiic,tho son, puhhshcd a long poem on “ Grace,’’ 
taken m its holy sense, a most unhappy subject at least for 
poetry , it was said that lie had wntton on Croce without 
grace. 
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Dming the space of six years Corneille rigorously kept his 
promise of not vmting foi the theatre At length, over- 
powered by the persuasions of his friends, and probably by 
Ls own inclinations, he once more directed his studies to the 
drama He recommenced in 1659, and finished m 1675 
During this time he ivrote ten new pieees, and published a 
variety of little religious poems, wdiich, although they do not ‘ 
attract the attention of posterity, were then read mth delight, 
and probably prefeired to the finest tragedies by the good 
catholics of the day 

In 1(>75 he terminated his career In the last year of 
his life his mind became so enfeebled as to be incapable of 
thinking, and he died in extieme poverty’- It is true that 
his uncommon genius had been amply lewarded , but amongst 
his talents that of preseiving the favours of foi'tune he had 
not acquired 

Fontenelle, Ins nephew, presents a minute and interesting 
description of this great man Vigncul Mamllc sajs, that 
Avhen he saw Corneille he had the appearance of a country 
tiadesman, and ho could not conceive how a man of so rustic 
an appearance could put into the mouths of his Bomans such 
heroic sentiments Corneille was sufficiently large and full 
in his person, his an simple and vulgar , alwajs negligent, 
and veiy little sohcitous of jileasing by Ins extenoi His 
face had something agreeable, his nose laige, Ins mouth not , 
unhandsome, his eyes full of file, his physiognomy lively^ 
with strong features, well adapted to be tiansmittcd to pos- 
tenty on a medal oi bust His pronunciation was not very 
distuict and he read his veises with force, but mthout 
grace 

He was acquainted ivith polite hterature, with history, and 
politics, but he generally knew them best, as they i elated 
to the stage For other knowledge he had neither leisure, 
cunosity, noi much esteem He spoke little, even on sub- 
jects which he peifectly understood He did not embelhsh 
what he said, and-to discovei the great Corneille it became 
necessary to read him 

He was of a melancholy disposition, had something blunt 
m his manner, and sometimes he appeared rude , but m fact 
he was no disagreeable companion, and made a good father 
and husband He was tender, and his soul was very suscep- 
tible of friendship His cons^tution was veiy favourable to 
love, but never to debauchery, and raiely to y^ofent uttaeli* 
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ment His soul was fierce and independent it could never 
be managed, for it ivould never bend This, indeed, rendered 
him very capable of portiaying Eoman virtue, but incapable 
of improving his fortune Nothing equalled his incapacity 
foi business but his aversion the slightest troubles of this 
Icind occasioned him alarm and teiror He was never satiated 
with prai‘<o, although he was continually receiving it , but if 
he was sensible to fame, he was far lotnoved fiom vanity 
What Fontenelle observes of Corneille’s love of fame is 
strongly proved by oui gieat poet himself, in an epistle to a 
fi lend. 111 M Inch wo find the following remarkable desenption 
of hiinscll , an instance that what the world calls vanity, at 
least interests in a groat genius 

Nom nous nimons un pou, c’ost notro foible a teas, 

I/O piix quo nous Tnlons quo le scait miou'c quo nous ? 

£t puis la mode on cat, ot la cour I'aatensc, 

Nous pirlons do aoua memos nvee tonte francbiso^ 

La fnasso liomilite no met plus on credit 
Jo s^ais CO quo JO vaux, ot crois ce qu'on m'on cTit, 

Pour me fairo admirer jo no fins point do ligne , 

J’oi pou do \ouc poui moi, mats je les ni sans bngue, 

£t mon ambition, pour fnire plus do bruit 
No lea vn point qu6tor do r6duit on rednit 
Mon travail sans nppui monte snr le theatre 
Chacun on libcrLd I’y blame on idoiatrc , 

La, Bans quo mes amis prediont lours sentiment 
J’arracbo quolqucfois leura applaudissemeus , 

La, cuirtent du anccds que lo mOnto donuo. 

Par d’lUnstrea avis jo n’Cbloms personne , 

Je satisfais ensomble et pouple et courtisans, 

£t mes vers on tons licux sont mes souls parbsans. 

Par lenr soulo boaut6 ma plumo est cstimeo , 

Jo ne dois qu’tl moi seul touto marenommOo, 

£t ponse toutcfois n’uvoir point de rival, 

A qui je fosse tort, en lo txnitant d’JguI. 

I give his sentiments in English vcise. 

Self lovo prevails too muoli in every state , 

"Wlio, like ourselves, our secret worth can latef 
Since 'tis a fashion authorised at court, 

Frankly our merits we ourselves report 
A proud humility will not deceive, 

I know my worth , what others say, boliove 
Po be admired I ferm no petty league. 

Few arc my fnends, but gam’d without intngue. 

My bold nmbibon, destitute of grace. 

Scorns still to beg their votes from place to plii’e, 

On the fair stage my scenio toils 1 raise, 
yfbih eijch 16 free lo censuRf or to praise, 



And there, tinnided by infenor arts, 

I snatch the npphnso that rashes from their Iie'ir 
Content by Merit still to T»in the crown, 

■With no illustnous names I cheat tho town 
die galleries thunder, and the pit commends. 

My verses, everywhere, my only fnends 1 
’Tis from their charms alone my praise I claim , 

’Tis to mjsclf alone, I owe my fame. 

And know no riial whom I fear to meet, 

Or injure, when I grant an equal seat 

Voltaire censures Corneille for making his heroes say con- 
tinually they are great men But lu drawungthe character of 
a hero he draws his own All his heroes are only so many 
Corneilles in different situations 
Thomas Corneille attempted tho same career as his brother , 
perhaps his name was unfortunate, for it naturally excited a 
comparison which could not be favoui able to him Grafon, the 
Dennis of his day, wrote the following smart impromptu under 
his portrait — 

Voynnt lo portrait de Comeille, 

Oardez vons do cner merveillc , 

Et dans vos transports n’nilez pas 
Prendro ici Pierre poor Thomas 


POETS 

Ilf all ages there has esisted'an anti-poetical party ITiis fac- 
tion consists of those frigid intellects incapable of that glowing 
expansion so necessaiy to feel the chaims of an art, which only 
addresses itself to tho imagination, or of WTiters who, having 
proved unsuccessful in their court to tho muses, icienge 
themselves by reviling them , and also of those religion*! minds 
who consider the ai dent effusions of poetry as dangerous to 
the morals and peace of society 
Plato, amongst the ancients, is tho modefof those moderns 
who profess themselves to he AUXi-POETiCAii 

This w'ritei, in his ideal lepublic, chaiacteiises a man who 
occupies himself with composing veraes as a veiy dangerous 
member of society, fi om the infiammatory tendency of hw 
ivi itings It is by arguing fiom its abuse, that he decries tins 
enchanting talent At tlie same time it is to be recollected, 
that no head was more finely organised for the 'visions of tho 
muse than Plato’s . he wfls a true poet, and had addietedhim- 
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self m his prime of life to the cwltivnlion of the nrt, but 
pcrconnifflbat he coultl imt snqu'.s his inimiliblc ongmnl, 
llomer, he employ ctl tins iiiMdious manner of depreciating his 
worU In the PliTdon he detcnhtx the feelings of n genuine 
Poet. To hcconio such, he "a^s, it will newer ho siifliciont to 
he guidcil hj llio rulis of nit, unless we nho fool the ccsta-^ics 
of thntyi'rw , nlmo4 dn me, w Inch in tins kind of composition 
IS the most p.ilpnhlo nnd least ninhiguoub chnmclcr ot a true 
inspiration. Cold imiid‘>, c\er tr'uiquil nnd e\cr in possession 
of thcinxclrcs, arc incipahle of producing cvnllcd poetry , 
tlior Verses must alwnis ho feeble, diffiisnc, and leave no 
impression , the \ erses of those who are endowed w itli a strong 
and h\cly imagination, nnd who, like Homer's jicrsonificiition 
of Discord, hai e their heads incessantly in the skies, and then 
R*ct on the earth, w ill nmtate 3 ou, burn in 5 our heart, nnd 
drag von along with tuem , breaking like an impetuous 
torrent, and swelling your breast with that enthusiasm with 
ailiich they are llKui'-eUcs po^scbscd 

Such is'tlic chancier of .1 poet m a poetical age > — The 
tuneful race liaio many coiponte bodies ol mechanics, Ponty- 
pool manufacturers, inlay ers, hurnislicrs, gilders, and filers* 

Hen of taste arc sonictinicb disgusted in Inrnuig over the 
works of the anli-poctical, by meeting with gross nii Hones 
and falbO judgments conccniiiig poetry and poets Locke has 
expressed a marked coidempt of poets, hut wo see what 
ideas he formed of poetry by lus w ann panegy 1 ic of one of 
Blnekmorc’s cjiics' and besides ho was Imnself n most un- 
happy poet! Scldoii, a scholar of profound erudition, has 
giien us lus opinion coiioeniuig poets " It is iidiculous foi 
a Joid to print icrscs , lie may make thorn to please Inmsclf 
If 1 man m a pri\ ate cliainhcr tw iris his hand-strings, or piny b 
with a rush to please himself, it is w'cll enough , hut if ho 
should go into Plcct-slreot, and sit upon a stall and tw irl a 
haiid-stniig, or play with a rush, then all the hoys m the 
sticet would laugh at him,” — ^As jf " the suhlimo and the 
beautiful” can ciidinca comp.anson with the twilling of 0 
hand-stniigor playing with a rush I— A poet, related to an 
ilhestrious family, nnd who did not write unpoctically , enter- 
tained a far dincrciit notion concerning poets So pWsuaded 
was ho that to he a tiuo poet required an elevated mind, tlmt 
it was a maMiti with him that no writer could ho an evcellent 
poet who was not descended fiom n noble family. Tins 
opinion IS os absurd as that of Seldcii .--hut when oue party 

Toil 1, V V 
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■mil not grant enough, the oilna always assumes too much 
The <»ieat Pascal, whose ei.tiaoidinary genius was disemercd 
in the sciences, knew little of the natuie of poetical henuty 
He said “ Poetiy Ins no settled object ” This w.n the decision 
of a gcometncian, not of a poet ‘ Wliy should he speak of 
what he did not undei stand?” asked the li\elj Aoltaiie 
Poetry is not an object nliich conies undci the cognizance of 
philosophy or wit 

Longuerue had profound erudition, hut he decided on poeliy 
in the •same manner as those Icamed men Hothing so 
sfaongly chaiacteiises such liteiary men as the following 
ohsenations in the Longueruain, p 170 

“Theie aic two hooks on Momn, whieli I piefei to Ilomei' 
Jmnself The fiist is Anttqintaies EComtiicm ol Feithiub, 
■wheie ho has extracted eveij thing relative to the usages and 
customs ol thoGieeks, the other is, Jibi/icri Gnomologiapei 
H«poj / hhi, printed at Cambiidge In these two books is 
found everything valuable in Homer, without being obliged 
to get through his Conies d, doi nm deloul /” Thus men of 
science decide on men of taste ' There are who study Homer 
and Virgil as the blind tra\el through a fine countij, merely 
to get to the end of then journey It was observed at the 
death of Longuerue that in his immense library not a v olumo 
of poetiy was to be found He had formerly lead poetry', foi 
indeed he had lead everything Hacine tells us, that when 
young he paid lum a visit, the conveisation turned on poets, 
om ciiidif reviewed them all with the most inefiiblc con- 
tempt of the poetical talent, from w Inch he said we learn 
nothing He seemed a little charitable tow nrds Ariosto — 
“As for that madman,” said he, “lie Ins amused me some- 
times ” Haciei, a poetical pedant aftei all, was asked who 
was the gi eater poet, Houiei or Viigil ? ho honestly an- 
swered, “ Homci by' a thousand y ears 

JJut it IS mortifying to find among the antupocttcal even 
pods themselves * Mallicihc, the lin>t jioet in France in Ins 
appears little to have esteemed the art He used to say 
that “ a good poet was not moi e useful to the state than a 
skilful play ei of ninc-pms •” Malherbe wrote w itli costive 
laboui AVlien a poem was showm to him which had been 
commended, he saicastically asked if it would “ lower 
the puce of bread Zn these instances he maliciously coii- 
fouuded the with the apt eeahle ai*ts Be it i emembered, 
that Malheilie had a cyrmcal hemt, cold and unfeeling , his 
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oliaracter may bo traced in lus poetry , 1 iboui and coi rcct- 
ncss, Avitlioot one ray of cntluisiasm. 

Lc Cleic wab a scholar not entirely umioithy to be ranked 
amongst the Lockts, the Seldens, and the Longuerues , and 
his opinions aic as jiibt t-oneci mug" poets In the Parhu- 
siaiia ho has written a tioatisc on poets in avoir nnpoctical 
mannci I shall notice his coarse railleries i elating to what 
he calls “ the personal defects of poets ” In vol i p 33, he 
sajs, “In the Scaligeraiia we hare Joseph Scihger’s opinion 
concerning poets ‘ Theic never was a man rvho was a'poct, 
or addicted to the study of poetry, but his heart rvas puffed up 
with his gicatness ’—This is very true The poetic xl enthu- 
siasm pcisundcs those gentlemen that they have bomcthing in 
them superioi to otliois, because they eniplo}' a langu.ige 
peculiar to themselves When the poetic furoi seizes them, 
its traces froquejitly icmtim on then faces, which make con- 
noisseurs say with Horace, , 

Ant iDsnnit homo, ant versns fncit 


Tliero goes a madman or a bard I 

Tlicir thoughtful au and melancholy gait make them appe tr 
insane , foi, accustomed to veiMfy rvliiTo they rvalk, and to bite 
their nails in apparent agonies, their stops are measured and 
slow, and they look as il they rvcie icflecting on bomcthing 
of consequence, although they aic only thinking, as the phrase 
runs, of nothing'" I have only tiaiisciibcd tho above 
description of our jocular scholar, rvith an intention of dcsciib- 
mg thobe exterior marks of that Aiie cnthusiasin, of rvhich tho 
poet IS peculuuly susceptible, and rvhich have exposed many 
an elevated genius to tho ridicule of tho vulgar 
I find this admirably defended by Charponlaer “ Men may 
ridicule as much as they please those gesticulations and com. 
toitions w'hich poets aie apt to make in tho act of composino- 
It 18 certain, horvcvei, that they gicatly assist in puttin«^ tlm 
imagination into motion These kinds of agitation do not 
always show a blind winch laboms rvith its stciility tliov 
fiequently proceed fiom a mind rvhich excites and animates 
itsell Quintihan has nobly compaiod them to those lash- 
ings of lus tid rvhich a hon gives himself rvheii he is prenai- 
mg to combat Poraius, when ho would give us an idea ot a 

that its author did not 

strike his desk nor bite his nails - 


Keo plutsum csidit, nco demorsos snpit tliigiies 

r S' 3 
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These extenor maiks of enthusiasm may be illuiirated by 
the following cunous anecdote — ^Domenieliino, the painter, 
Avas accustomed to act tho characters of all the figures he 
Avould represent on his canvas, and to speak aloud whatever 
the passion he meant to descnbe could prompt Painting the 
martyrdom of St Andrew, Carracci one day caught him in a 
violent passion, speaking in a ternblc and menacing tone 
He Avas at that moment employed on a soldier who Avas 
threatening the saint Wlien this fit of enthusiastic abstrac- 
tion had passed, Carracci ran and embraced him, acknowledg- 
ing that Homenichino had been that day his master , and 
that he had leamt from him the true manner to succeed in 
catching the expression — ^that great pndc of thepaintei’s art 

Thus diflerent are the sentiments of the intelligent and the 
unintelligent on tho same subject A Cairacci embraced 
a kindred genius foi what a Le Clerc oi a Selden would have 
ridiculed 

Poets, I confess, frequently indulge revends^ which, 
though they offer no charms to their friends, are too delicious 
to forego In the ideal world, peopled with all its fairy 
inhabitants, and ever open to their contemplation, they traArel 
Avith an unAAcaried foot Ciebillon, the celebrated tragic 
poet, was enamoured of solitude, that he might theie 
indulge, Avithout interruption, in those fine romances with 
Avhich his imagination teemed One day Aihen be was in a 
deep revene, a friend entered hastily “ Don’t disturb me,” 
cried the poet, "I am enjoying a moment of happiness I 
am going to hang a villain ol a mimster, and banish another 
who IS an idiot " 

Amongst the anti-poetical may be placed the father of the 
great monarch of Prussia George the Second was not more 
the avoAved enemy of the muses Frederic would not suffer 
the prince to read verses , and when he Avas desirous of study, 
or of the conA'eisation of hterary men, he Avas obliged to do it 
secictly Eveiy poet was odious to his majesty One day, 
having observed some lines wntten on one of the doors of the 
palace, ho asked a courtier their signification They Avere 
explained to him , they AV'eie Latin verses composed by 
^V achter, a man of letters, then resident at Berlm The king 
immediately sent for the bard, who came Avann with the hope 
of receiving a leward foi his ingenuity He w'as astonished, 
however, to hear the king, in a Auolent passion, accost him, 
I order you immediately to quit this city and my kingdom ” 
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Waclitei took lefugc in Hauo%cx As little indeed was this 
anti-poetical rnonaicli a friend to philosophers Tw'O or three 
such king>> might perhaps lenovate the ancient barbarism of 
Europe Barratiei , the celebrated child, was presented to his 
majesty of Pi ussia as a prodigy of erudition, the king, to 
mortify our ingenious youth, coldlj asked him, “ If he knew 
♦he law ?” The learned boy was constrained to acknowledge 
that ho knew nothing of the law “ Go,” was the reply of 
this Augustus, " go, and study it before you gl^ e j'onrself out 
as a scholar ” Poor Barratier renounced for thu pursuit his 
other studies, and persevered with such ardour that ho became 
an c\ccllcnt lawyer at the end of fifteen months , but his 
exertions cost him at the same time Ins bfo ! 

Eveiy monarch, however, has not pro\ ed so destitute of 
poetic sensibility as this Prussian Francis I gave repeated 
marks of Ins attachment to the favourites of the muses, by 
composing several occasional sonnets, which are dedicated to 
their eulogy Andrehn, a French poet, enjoyed the happy 
fate of Oppian, to whom the cmpeior Caracalla counted as 
many pieces of gold as there were verses in one of his poems , 
and with great propriety they have been called “golden 
a erses ” Andrehn, w hen he recited Ins poem on the Conquest 
of Naples before Chailes VIII , received a sack of silver coiri", 
which with difficulty he earned home Charles IX, sajs 
Brnntomc, loved verses, and recompensed poets, not indeed 
immediatelj”, but gradually, that they might alwaj's be 
stimulated to excel Ho used to say, that poets resembled 
race-horses, that must be fed but not fattened, for then they 
w ere good for nothing Marot w'as so much esteemed by 
kings, that he was called the poet of princes, and the inmce 
of poets 

In the early state of poetry what honours were paid to 
its votaiies! Eousard, the French Chaucer, was the first 
who carried away the pnze at the Floral Games This meed 
of poetic hoiioui w as an eglantine composed of silvei The 
reward did not appear equal to the meat of the work and 
the reputation of the poet , and on this occasion the city of 
Toulouse had a hlmerva of solid silver struck, of considerable 
value This image was sent to Bonsard, accompanied by a 
decree, in which he was declared, by way of eminence. “ The 
French Poet” 

It is a^curioui anecdote to add, that when, at a later 
period, a similar Slmerva w.as adjudged to Maynard for Ins 
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ver&es, the Capitoul'i, of Toulouse, who were the executors 
of the Floral gifts, to their shame, out of covetousness, never 
obeyed the decision of the poetical judges This circumstance 
IS noticed bj Mavnaid in an epigram, which heais this title 
On a Minerva of silvei , pi onmed hut not qiven 

The anecdote of Margaret of Scotland, wife of the Dauphin 
of France, and Alain the poet, is geueially known Wlio is 
not chaimcd with that fine expression of her poetical sehsi- 
hihty ? The person of Alam was repulsive, hut liis poetiy 
had atti acted hei affections Passing thiough one of the 
halls of the palace, she -saw him sleeping on a bench , she 
appi cached and kissed him Some of liei attendants could 
not conceal then astonishment that she should press with 
her lips those of a man so frightfully uglj’- The amiable 
pnneess answered, smiling, “ I did not kiss the man, but the 
mouth which has uttered so many fine things ” 

The great Colbeiii paid a pietty compliment to BoiJeau 
and Racine This minister, at his villa, was enjoying tlio 
eonvemation of oui two poets, when the arnval of a pi elate 
was announced turning quickly to the sei vant, he said, “Iiet 
him be shown eveiything evcCpt myself 

To such attentions from this gieat minister, BoiJeau alludes 
in these verses — 

Plus d'un grand m’aimajusques ft la tendresse, 

Et ma vuo ft Colbert inspiroit I’aUdgresse 

Several pious pereons have considered it as highly meritablo 
to abstain from the leading of poetry * A good father, in 
his account of the last horn's of Madame Racine, the lady of 
the celebrated tiagic poet, pays high compliments to her 
religious disposition, which, ho says, n as bo austere, that she 
would not allow heiself to read poetiy, as she consideicd it 
to be a dangerous pleasuie , and he highlj’- commends her for 
never having lead the tiagedies of hu husband! Ainauld, 
though so intimately connected with Racme for many years, 
had not read his compositions Wlien at length he was per- 
suaded to lead Phmdra, he declared himself to bo delighted, 
but complained that the poet had set a dongeious example, in 
making the manly Hippolytus dmndlo to an effeminate lovei 
M a critic, Araauld was nght, but Racine had his nation to 
please Such pei sons entertain notions of poetry similar to 
hat of an ancient fathei, who calls poetry the ivine of Satan , 
or to that of the religious and austere 'N'lcole, who was 'so 
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ablv answered bj' Racine be said, that diamaiiic poets weie 
jlublie poisoners, not of bodies, but of souls 

Poets, it IS acknowledged, have foibles pccubai to tbem- 
selvcs Tlioy sometimes act in the daily commerce of bfo ns 
if c\ery one was concerned in the success of "their produc- 
tions Poets are too frequently mciely poets Segrais has 
recoidcd that the followniig maxim of Rochefoucault was 
oocasioiied by reflecting on tho characters of Boilcau and 
R'lcinc “ It displays,” he wntes, “ a great poverty of mind 
to ha\e only one kind of genius " On this Segrais obsoives, 
and Segiais knew them intimately, that their conversation 
only tmiicd on poetry , take them from that, and they know 
nothing It was thus wath one Du Pei ner, a good poet, but 
'\er3'j)ooi 'When he was introduced to Pebsson, who wished 
to be scr\ iceable to him, the minister said, “ In w hat can be 
be employed? He is only occupied b}' Ins veises ” 

All these complaints aic not unfounded , yet, peihaps, it 
IS unjust to expect fiom an excelling aitist all the petty 
accomplishments of fiivolous peisoiis, who ha\c studied no 
art but that of pnctisuig on tho weaknesses of then friends 
The enthusiastic votaij, who devotes his dajs and nights to 
meditations on his favourite art, will raiely bo found that 
despicable thing, a mere man of the world Du Bos has 
justly observed, that men of genius, boin foi a paiticulai pio- 
fession, appear mforioi to others wlicii they apply themselves 
to other occupations That absence of mind w'hich aiises 
fiom then continued attention to theur ideas, londeis them 
awkward in their manners Such defects aio oven a proof of 
the activity of genius 

It 18 a common foiblo with poets to read then vemes to 
fj lends Segiais has mgeiuouslj' observed, to use his owm 
W'ords, “When young I used to please mjself m lecitiiig my 
verses mdittereiitly to all persons, but I perceived when 
Seal ion, who w'as my intimate friend, used to take his poi-t- 
folio and lead his verses to me, although they w^eic good, I 
fiequcntly became wcaiy I then lelltcted, that those to 
w'hom I read mine, and who, for the greatei pait, had no 
taste for poetry, must expeiacnce the same disagreeable sensa- 
tion I resolved foi the liituie to lead mj' vcises only to 
those who entreated me, and to lead but a few at a time 
Wo flattei ourselves too much, wo conclude that what 
please us must pic iso othcis Wo will have pereons in- 
dulgent to us, and fiequcntly we will have no mdulgcnco 
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for those who aie in want of it ” An excellent hint for 
young poets, and foi those old ones who cai^y odes and 
elegies in then pockets, to inflict the pains of the toituro on 
their friends 

The afiection which a poet feels for his verses has been 
frequently extravagant Bayle, ridiculing that parental ten- 
deiness which writers evince for their poetical compositions, 
/ells us, that many having wntten epitaphs on friends whom 
they beheved on report to have died, could not determine to 
keep them in their closet, hut suffered them to appear in the 
lifetime of those very friends whose death they celebrated 
In anothei place he says, such is their mfatuation foi their 
pioductionb, that they piefer givmg to the public their pane- 
gyrics of persons whom afterwards they tatinzed, rather than 
suppress the verses which contam those panegj'ncs Wo have 
many examples of this in the poems, and even in the epis- 
tolaiy correspondence of modem wnters It is customary 
with most authors, when they quairel with a person aftei 
the first edition of their woik, to cancel his eulogies m the 
next But poets and lettei-wnters fiequently do not do 
this, because they are so chaimed with the happy turn of 
their expressions, and other elegancies of composition, that 
the}’’ perfer the praise which they may acquire for their style 
to the censure which may follow from their inconsistency 

After havmg given a hint to young poets, I shall offer one 
to vetei ans It is a common defect with them that they do 
110^ know when to quit the muses in then advanced age 
Bayle says, “Poets and oiatois should be mmdful to retire 
fiom their occupations, which so peculiarly lequiie the fire of 
imagmation , yet it is but too common to see them m their 
career, even in the decline of hfe It seems as if they'^ would 
condemn the pubhc to dimk even the lees of their nectar ” 
AJer and Daurat were both poets who had acquired consi- 
derable leputation, but which they overturned when they 
persisted to write in their old age without vigour and without 
fancy. 

What crowds of these imiienitentlj bold, 

In sounds and jingbng syllables grown old, 

They run on poets, in a raging lein, 

E’en to the dregs and squeezings of the brain 
Straui out the last dull droppings of their sense, 

And rhyme u ith all the rage of impotence 

Pope 

It IS probable he had Wycheiley in his eye when he wi’ote 
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this TIjo veteran baid latterly scribbled much indiiTciont 
verse , and Pope bad freely given his opinion, by which he 
lost his friendship * 

It is still worse when aged poets devote their exhausted 
talents to dtvino poons, as did Waller , and Milton in his 
second epic Such poems, observes Voltaire, are fiequently 
entitled “saoed poems," and sacied they aie, foi no one 
touches them From a soil so ai id what can be expected 
but insipid fruits ? Corneille told Clievreau seveial j ears be« 
fore his death, that he had taken leave of the theatre, for ho 
had lost Ins poetical powers with his teeth 

Poets have sometimes displayed an obliquity of taste in 
their female favourites As if conscious of the power of en- 
nobling others, some ha\o selected them from the lowest 
classes, whom, having elevated into divinities, they have ad- 
dressed m the language of poetical devotion The Chloo of 
Prior, after all his raptures, was a plump barmaid Bonsard 
addressed many of his verses to Jiliss Cassandra, who followed 
the same occupation m one of his sonnets to her, he hlls it 
with a crowd of personages taken fiom the Iliad, which to the 
honest girl must have all been extremely mysteiious Oolletet, 
a French bard, manied three of liis servants His last lady 
was called la Idle Olaudine Ashamed of such menial 
alliances, he attempted to persuade the world that he had 
married the tenth muse , and for this purpose published vciscs 
in her name When ho died, the vein of Claudino became 
suddenly dry She indeed published her “Adieux to the 
Muses,” but it was soon di'>coveied that all the veises of 
this lady, includmg her “ Adicux,” were the compositions of 
her husband 

Sometimes, indeed, the ostensible mistresses of poets have 
no existence, and a slight occasion is sulBcicnt to give biith 
to one IJacan and Malherbe weio one day conversing on 
their amours , that is, of selecting a lady who should bo the 
object of their verses Paean named one, and Malheibe 
another It happenmg that both had the same name, 
Cathenno, they passed the whole afternoon in forming it into 
an anagram They found three Arthenice, Eracinthe, and 
-Charmtfi The first was pieforred, and many a fine ode ivas 
wiitten in praise of the beautiful Arlheiuee' 

Poets change their opinions of their own productions won- 
derfully at dilierent periods of life Baron Haller was m his 
youth warmly attached to poetic composition. HiS' house 
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was on fire, and to rescue his poems he rushed tlnough the 
iiames He was so fortunate as to escape with his beloved 
manuscripts in his liand Ten years afterwards ho condemned 
to the flames those very poems which he bad ventured his 
life to preseive 

Satiiists, il they escape the scourges of the law, have 
leason to dread the cane of the satirised Of tins kind wo 
have many anecdotes on iccoid, but none moie poignant 
than the following — Bciiseradc was caned for lampooning 
the Due d’Epernon Some da} s aftcrw ards he appeared at 
court, but bemg still lame from the rough treatment he had 
received, ho was forced to support himself by a cane A 
Wit, who knew what had passed, whispered the aflair to the 
queen She, dissembling, asked liim if he had the gout ? 
“ Tes, mad im,” icpliecl our lame satirist, “and therefore I 
make use of a cane ” “ Not so,” intenupted the malignant 
Bautru, “ Benserade in tins imitatC'* those holy martyis who 
are always represented with the instrument which occasioned 
their suiieiings ” 


IlOJIAKCES. 

Komanoe has been elegantly defined ns the offspring of 
Fictiojt and Bove Men of learning have amused them- 
selves wuth tracing the opocha of romances , but the erudi- 
tion is desperate ivliich w'ould fi\ on the inventor of tho fiist 
romance for ivliat oiiginatcs in nature, who shall hope to 
detect the shadow y outlines of its> beginnings ? The TJieagones 
and Cliariclea of Hcliodorus appeared in the fourth centniy , 
and this elegant prelate w'as the Giccian Fenclon It has 
been prettily said, that posterior romances seem to be tlio 
dnldren of the maiiiagc of Theageiies and Cliniaclon Tho 
Eoraanco of “ The Golden Ass,” by Apuleius, w’lncli coiiiaius 
tlm beautiful tale of “ Cupid and Psi die,” remains unrivalled , 
wmile the “ Daphne and Chloe” of Longus, m the old version 
of Amyot, IS in^pressibly delicate, simple, and inaitificial, 

but sometimes offends us, foi nature there “ pla\ s hci vircin 
fancies ” i. a & 

Beautifid as these compositions are, when the imagination 
0 no wntei is sufficiently stored with nccuiato observations 
on liuman nntme, m then birth, like many of tho Jine arts, 
the zealots of an ascetic lehgion opposed their pi ogress 
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Howcvci Hehodorus mny have delighted those who were 
not insensible to the felicities of a lino imagination, and to 
the enchanting elegancies of st^do, he raised himself, among 
his brother ecclesiastics, enemies, who at length so fai pie- 
vailcd, that, in a synod, it was dcclaied that Ins peiformanco 
was dangcious to j'oung peisons, and that if the author did 
not supinesb it, he must lesign his bishopric We are told he 
preferred his romance to his bibhopnc Even so late as m 
Kaeme’s time it was held a crime to peruse these unhallowed 
pages He informs us tint the fiibt effusions of his muse 
were in_ consequence of studying that ancient romance, wdiich 
his tutoi obseiving him to dcvoui with the Leenness of a 
famished mm, snatched from his hands and flung it in the 
lire A second copy experienced the same fate What could 
Eacine do ? Ho bought a third, and took the precaution of 
deiouring it sccietlj' till he got it by heait after winch ho 
offered it to the pedagogue with a smile, to burn like the 
others 

The decision of these ascetic bigots w as founded in ihcii 
opinion of the immorality ol such works They alleged that 
the wnters paint too waimly to the imagination, addiess 
thcmschcs too forcibly to the passions, and m general, by the 
freedom of their representations, hovei on the holders of in- 
decency Let it be sudicicnt, how ever, to obseiwo, that those 
who condemned the hbei tics winch these writeis take with 
the imaguiation could indulge themselves with the Anacreon- 
tic 1 oluptuousness of the inse Solomon, when sanctioned by 
the authority of the church 

The maivcllous power of lomanco ovci the human mind is 
exemplified in this cunous anecdote of oriental literature 

Mahomet found they Ind such an influence over the ima- 
ginations of his followers, that he has expressly foi bidden 
them in his Koran , and the leason is given in the follow’ing 
inecdoto — An Aiabian mei chant having long resided m 
Poisia, ictuincd to his own country while the prophet w'as 
publishing his Koran The mci chant, among his other 
riches, had a treasuio of romances coneeining the Persian 
hcioes These he i dated to his delighted countrymen, who 
considcicd them to bo so excellent, that the legends of the 
Koran w'cre neglected, and they plainly told the piophet that 
the " Peisian T lies” w'cre supeiioi to his Alaimed, ho im- 
mediately had a visitation fiom the .uigel 6 ibiiol, dcelaiing 
them impious and pernicious, hateful to God* and Mdlipmet, 
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This checked theu cuiieuey, audalltiue believero yielded up 
the exquisite de^ht of poetic fictions for the insipidity of 
lehgious ones Yet these romances may he said to have out- 
lived the Koran itself, for they have spread into regions 
which the Koran could never penetrate Even to this day 
Colonel Cappei, m his travels across the' Desert, saw 
“ Ai ahians sitting i ound a fire, listening to their talen with 
such attention and pleasure, as totally to foi get the fatigue 
and hardship with which an instant before they were entirely 
overcome” And Wood, in his journey to Palmyra — ^“At 
night the Arabs sat in a circle di inking coffee, while one of 
the company diverted the lest by relating a piece of history 
on the subject of love or war, or with an extcnipoie tale ” 

Mr Ellis has given us “Specimens of the Eaily English 
Metncal Romances,” and Ritson and Weber have printed two 
collections of them entire, valued by the poetical antiquary 
Learned inquirers have traced the origin of romantic fiction 
to various soui ces * From Scandinavia issued forth the 
giants, dragons, witches, and enchanters The cunous reader 
will be gratified by “ lllubtrations of Northern Antiquities,” 
a volume in quarto, wheie he will find extracts from “The 
Book of Heroes” and “ The Nibelungen Lay,”t with many 
other metrical tales from the old German, Danish, Swedish, 
and Icelandic languages In the East, Fabian fancy bent 
hei ins of many softened hues over a delightful land of fic- 
tion while the Welsh, in their emigration to Biitanny, are 
beheved to have brought with them their national fables 
That subsequent race of minstrels, known by the name of 
Tiovhadours m the South of Prance, composed their erotic 
oi sentimental poems , and those romancers called Trovetti’s, 
or finders, in the North of Prance, culled and compiled their 
domestic tales or Fahliatuc, Dite, Conie, or Lai Millot, 
Sainte Palaye, and Le Grand, have preterved, in then “ His- 
^nes of the Troubadoms,” theu literary compositions 
They were a romantic race of ambulatory poets, military and 
rehgious subjects their favourite themes, yet bold and sati- 

,, Smee the ahore was written, many other Tolomes have bpen pubbshed 
illastmtwe of this branch of bterature. The Bannatyne and hlaitlond Club 
A ml Percy Societies have printed Metncal Bomances entire 

T xhiB famed lay has been magnificently published in Gtermany, vhere 
It is now considered os the native epic of the ancient kingdom Its scenes 
nave been debneated by the greatest of their artists, who have thus given 
a wor d wide reputation to a poem comparatively unknown nhen the first 
edition of this work was printed 
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ricnl on pnnce*;, and even on priests, seirero morali'sers, 
though hbci lines in then verse , so refined and chaste in their 
manners, tint few husbands were alarmed at the enthusiastic 
language they addressed to their wives The most romantic 
incidents are told of their loves But love and its grosser 
passion were clearly distinguished from each other in their 
singidar intercom sc nith their “Dames” The object of 
then mind Mas separated from the ob]cet of their senses , the 
virtuous ladj to uliom they voMcd their heaits M'as in then 
language s^ led “ la dame dc scs lyensees,*' a verj distinct 
being Irom then other mistress! Such uas the Platonic 
chimera that charmed in the ago of chivalry , the Laui a of 
Petrarch might ha\ o been no other than “ the lady of his 
thoughts " 

From such productions in tlicir improved state poets of all 
nations have dmu n their richest inventions The agreeable 
wildness of that fancj’’ M'hich characterised the Eastern na- 
tions was often caught by the cnisaders W’'hen they re- 
turned home, thej mingled in their o\\ n the customs of each 
country The Saracens, being of another religion, biave, 
desperate, and fighting for tluir fatherland, Mere enlarged to 
their fear*, under the tremendous foi m of Paynvn Giants, 
Mhile tiio reader of that day followed Mith trembling sj m- 
pathj’ the Jtcdcross Kmjht Thus fiction embelhslicd reli- 
gion, and icligion invigorated fiction , and such incidents have 
ciilivciicd the cantos of Ariosto, and adorned the epic of 
Tasso Spenser is the child of their creation , and it is cer- 
tain that we are indebted to them foi some of the bold and 
strong touches of Milton Our great poet marks his affection 
for “these lofty Fables and Itomances, among mIiicIi Ins 
young feet wandered ” Collins w'ns benildcicd among their 
magical seductions , and Dr J ohnson was enthusiastically 
delighted by the old Spanish folio lomanco of " Feli\marto of 
Hircania,” and similar works The most ancient romances 
were originally composed in verse before they Mere converted 
into prose no wonder that the lacerated membeis of the 
]^et have been cherished by the sympathy of poetical souls 
Don Quisote’s uas a vciy agreeable insanity 

The most voluminous of these ancient romances is “ Le 
Boman de Perceforest X have seen an edition in si\ small 
folio volumes, and its author has been called the French 
Homer by the writers of his age In the class of romances 
of chivalry, Me have scicial translations in the black letter. 
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These books me veiy laic, iid then pucc is as voluminous 
It IB extraordinaiy that these wiiteis wexe so unconscious of 
then future fame, tliat not one of their names his travelled 
down to us There were eager readers in their dax's, but not 
a solitary bibliogiaphcr 1 All tbefc romances now require 
some indulgence lor then pioliMtj, and then Platonic 
amours , but -the} li ive not been sui parsed in the wildness of 
tlicir inxentioiis, the ingciiuit 3 '’ of then incidents, the sim- 
plicity of their stjle, and their curious manncis Many a 
Homci lies hid among them , but a celebrated Italian critic 
Bugffested to me that many of the fables of Homer aic onlj' 
disguised and degiaded in the lominces of clnvalij’' Those 
xvho \ihl 3 ' them as 011 I 3 barbaions imitations ol classical 
fanc} condemn them as some do Gothic nicliiteetuic, as mere 
coiru))tions ol a jiuitr stj k such ciitios form their decision 
by pictonceived noti(in>., tliej' aie but indifferent philoso- 
phers, and to 115 Bccm to he deiicicnt m imagination 
As a specimen I select two 1 email tic adventures — 

The title of the esteiisivc lomance of Percefoiest is, “The 
most elegant, delicious, mellifluous, and delightful history of 
Percefoiest, King of Gioat Britain, &c ** The most ancient 
edition is tliat ot 1528 Tlie iiriters of tlieso Gothic fables, 
lest they should bo considered as mere tnflers, pretended to 
an allcgoiical meaning concealed under the texture of their 
fable From the following adventure we Icain the power of 
beauty in making ien days appeal as yestaday f Alexander 
the Great in suaieh ol Percclorcst, parts with his knights m 
an enchanted wood, and e.icli vows they will not icmnm 
longei than one night in one place Alexnndci, accompanied 
by a page, arrives at Sebilla’s castle, wdio is a seiceicss Ho 
IS taken by her w itehenes and beauty , and tlvi page, by the 
lady’s maid, falls into the same mistake as Ins master, who 
thinks he is there only one night They enter the castle with 
deep wounds, and issue pcricetly recovcied I transcribe 
the latter pai t as. a specimen of the manner IVhen they 
weie once out of the castle, the king said, “Truly, Flondas, 
I know not how it has been with mo , but certainly Sebilla'' 
IS a veiy bonouiable lady, and veiy beautiful, and very 
charming in convoisation Sire (said Flondas), it is true, 
but one thing surjinses me — ^liow is it that our" wounds 
have healed in one night ? I thought at least ten 01 filteen 
days were necessaiy Tiuly, said the king, that is astonish- 
ing Now king AJexandei met GaduBfer, king of Scotlandj 
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and the \ iliant kmglit Lo Tois Well, said the king, have 
yo news of the king of England ? Ten days wo have 
hunted him/and cannot find him out How, said Alcxandei, 
d»Vv\o not >>eparito j from each othci ? In God’s 
name, slid G idiffer, w hat means a oiir ma^eity ? It is ien 
iai/\ } H i\ e a care w hat \ on " 13 , cried the King Sire, re- 
nlud Gidilhr, it is so , ask Le Tors On 1113 honour, said Le 
Tors, the king of Scotl ind speaks truth Then, said the 
king, some of us are enchanted, Flondas didst thou not 
think wc separated yalndayf Trul3’^, tiuly, 3'our majesty, 
I thought so' But when I saw our wounds healed in one 
night 1 had >101110 suspicion that wf were enchanted ” 

In the old romance of lleluMiia, this loveli fairj (though 
to the world unknown as such) tii uiiourcd of Count Raj’’- 
niond, inarrie> him but first tvtorts a solemn piomise that he 
will never disturb her on Satuulais On tliose da3's the in- 
ferioi parts of her bodj- are nittamorphoscd to that of a 
mermaid as a punishment lor a former erior Agitated by 
the nialiciouii insinuations of a friend, his curiositj and his 
jealousy one daj "conduct him to the spot she retned to at 
those times It w as a darkened passage ui the dungeon of 
the fortress Hia hand gropts its waj till it feels an iron 
gate oppose it , nor ean he discover .1 single chink, but at 
length percen es by liis touch a loose nail , he places his 
sword in its head and screws it out Through tins cianny 
he sees Mclusina in the hoirid form she is compelled to 
assume That tender mistress, transformed into a monstci 
batbmg in a fount, flishing the spray of the water from a 
SC.1I3 tail' He repents of his fatal ciiuosity sho leproaches 
him, and their mutual happiness is for ever lost The moral 
design of the tale eiidtutly warns the lover to revere a 
TTonmds Seci ef / 

Such are the works which were the favounte amusements 
of oui English court, and which doubtless had a due effect in 
refining the manners of the age, in diflusing that splendid 
military genius, and that tender devotion to the fan sex, 
w Inch dazzle us m the reign of Edward III , and through 
that enchanting lab3’rinth of History constructed by the 
gallant Froissart In one of tho icvenuo rolls of Henry IH, 
tlicie is an entiy of “ Silver clasps and studs for his majostj *8 
great hooh of liomances ” Dr Mooie obseiwes that the en- 
tliusnstic admiration of chivalry which Edward III mam* 
feated dunng the whole course of his loigii, was probably, in 
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Rome measure, owing to his having studied tlio clayjed hoaik 
m his great grandfather’s library 

The Italian romances of the fourteenth centuiy were 
spread abroad in great numbers They formed the polite 
literature of the da^ But if it is not permitted to authors 
freely to express their ideas, and give full play to the imagi- 
nation, these works must ne\er be placed in the study of the 
rigid moralist They, indeed, pushed their indelicacy to the 
verge of grossncs'i, and seemed rather to bcek than to avoid 
scenes, which a modern u ould blush to desenbe They, to 
employ the expression of one of then authors, were not 
ashamed to name what God had created Cmthio, Bandcllo, 
and others, but cliiefl}’’ Boccaccio, rendered hbcitinism ao'rec- 
able by the fascinating charms of a polished stylo and a 
luMinant imagination 

Tins, however, must not be admitted as an apology foi 
immoral uorks, foi poison is not the less poison, even when 
delicious Such woiks were, and still continue to be, the 
favourites of a nation stigmatized for being pi one to impure 
amouis They aie still cunous m their editions, and are not 
paisimonious in tlieir price foi what they call an uncastrated 
copy There are many Itahans, not literary men, who are id 
possession of an ample library of these old novelists 

If we pasb ovei the moial irregularities of these romances, 
we may discover a rich vein of invention, which onl) requires 
to be released fiom that rubbivh which dibfigurcs it, to become 
of an invaluable puce The JDecanm 07ies, the Secalomtniit, 
and the Novellas of these writerb, translated into English, 
made no inconbiderable figuie m the littlo library of our 
Shakspeaie'* Cliaucei had been a notorious imitator and 
lover ot them His “Knight’s Tale” is little more than a 
paraphrase of “ Boccaccio s Teseoide ” Fontaine has caught 
all their ch'irms with all their licentiousuess From such, 
woiks these gieat poets, and many of their contemporaries, r 
frequently borrowed their plots, not uncommonly kindled at 
their flame the aidour of their genius , but bending too sub- 
missively to the taste of their age, in extracting the ore they 
have not puiified it of the alloy The origin of these tales 
must be traced to the inventions of the Troveurs, who doubt- 
less often adopted them from various nations Of tlieso tales, 


These early novels have been collected and 
Collier, under the title of Shatapeai c's Zxbrai « 
of some of the great Poet’s he»t drama-* 


published by Mr J P. 
They form the foundatioa 
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Le Q-rand has pnnted a curious collection , and of tho wntcrs 
3Ir Ellis observes, in lus picface to “Way’s Eahhaux,” that 
the authors of the “ Cento Noielle Anticho,” Boccaccio, Ban- 
dcllo, Chaucer, Gower, — ^in short, tho writers of all Europe 
liavo probably made use of the inventions of the elder fabler* 
They ha\e borrowed their general outlines, which they have 
filled up with colours of their own, and have exercised their 
ingenuity in varying the diapcry, in combining the groups, 
and in forming them into moie regular and inimatcd pictures 

We now turn to the French romances of tho last century, 
called heroic, from the circumstance of their authoi's adopting 
the name of some hero The manners are the modem antique , 
and the characters are a sort of beings made out of the old 
epical, the Arcadian pastoral, and the Parisian sentimentality 
and nfieetation of the dajs of Voiture* Tlio Astrea of 
D’Uife gieatly contributed to their perfection As this work 
IS founded on several curious circumstances, it shall he the 
subject of the following article, for it may be considered os 
a literary curiosity The Astrea was followed by the illus- 
trious Bassa, Artaraene, oi the Great Cjrus, Clcha, Ac, 
which, though not adapted to the present age, once gave 
celebrity to their authois, and the Great Cjrus, in ten 
volumes, passed through five or six editions Their style, 
as well as that of the Astrea, is diifusc and languid, yet 
Zaide, and tho Pnneess of Gleies, are masterpieces of the 
kind Such works formed the fir>t studies of Rousseau, who, 
with his father, would sit up all night, till warned by the 
chiiping ol tho swallows how foolishly they had spent it! 
Some incidents in his NouveJIo Hcloiso have been retraced to 
tlicse sources, and thej' certainly entered greatly into the 
formation of his character 

Such romances at length were regarded as pernicious to 
good sense, taste, and literature It was in this light they 
were considered by Boileau, after he had mdulgcd m them in 
his youth 

A celebrated Jesuit pronounced an oration against these 
works. Tho rhetorician exaggerates and hurls his thunders 

* They were ndienlcd in a French hnrlcsqoe Fomsnee ef the ShepLcni 
Lysis, tnnslnted hy D\vis, and pnblishcd 1660 Don Quixote, when dnog 
nndc up his mind, if hcTecuTcred, to turn shepherd, m imitation of some 
of the romance hemes, who thus finished their carter This old “anti- 
romance” works out this notion by a mad reader of pasto*al«, who assumes 
ths shepherd habit and tends a few wretched sheep at Et, Cloud 

TOI/ I <3 0 
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on flowei’s He entieafcs the inagisti ates not to suffer foi-e’gu 
romances to ho scatteied amongst tlio people, but to laj' on 
them lieav> penalties, as on prohibited goods , and represents 
tins pievaihng taste as being moio pestilential than the 
plague itself He has di awn 'a staking picture of a family 
devoted to romance-leading , ho there dcbciibes women occu- 
pied day and night with tlieii peiusal, ohildien just escaped 
from the lap of their nurse giasping in their little hands the 
fany tales , and a country squire seated in an old arm-chair, 
reading to his family the most wonderful passages of the 
ancieut works of chivalrj 

These lonnnces went out of fa«?hion with our square-cocked 
hats thej had exhausted the patience of the public, and from 
them sprung kovlus They attempted to allure attention 
by this inviting title, and reducing their works from ten to 
two volumes The name of romance, including imaginary 
heroes, and extiavagant passions, disgusted , and they substi- 
tuted scones of domestic life, and touched oui common feel- 
ings by pictuies of leal nature Heioes were not now taken 
from the throne they wtio sometimes oven sought alter 
amongst the loivcst ranks of the people Scairon seems to 
allude sarcastically to this degiadation of the heroes of fic- 
tion for m liintmg at a new comic history lio had pi ojccted, 
he tells us that he gave it up suddenly, hecauso he had 
“henid that his hero had just been hanged at Mans ” 

Hoviis, as tlioy were long manufaclu} cd, foim a libraiy 
of illiterate authors for illitciatc leaders, hut ns they aro 
aeaied by genius, aic piccious to tlio plnlosoplici Tliey 
pamt the character of an individual or the manners of tlio 
ago moie perfectly than any other species of composition it 
IS in novels we observe as it w'cre passing under our eyes the 
refined fiivolity of the Fiencli, the gloomy and disoidcied 
sensihilit}' of the German , and the petty intrigues of the 
modci*n Italian in some Venetian Hovels Wo' have shown 
the world thative possess wiiteis of the fiist order in tins 
delightful province of Fiction and of Tiuth , foi every Fiction 
invented natui ally, must he true After the abundant invec- 
tive poured on this class of hooks, it is time to settle for ever 
the controveisy, by asserting that these works of fiction aro 
among the most instiuctivo of eveiy polished nation, and 
must coiitam all the useful tiniths of human life, if composed 
■with genius They are pictures of the passions, useful to 6iir 
youth to contemplate. That acute philosopher, Adam Smith, 
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lias given an opinion most favouiable to NoteIiS “Tlio 
poets and loinanco writers nho best punt the refinements 
and delicacies ot lo\e and fiiendsbip, and of all other piivatu 
and domestic affections, llacino and Voltaire, Itichaidson 
M irivauv, and liiccoboni, are m this case much bcttei iiistiuC' 
tors than Zeno, Chrjsippus, or Epictetus ” 

The history of romances has been lecently given by Mr 
Dunlop, with many pleasing details, but this work should 
be accompanied by the learned Lenglet du Presnoy’s “ Bi- 
bliotlieque dc‘s Romans,” published under the name of 3VI le 
C Qoidon de Percel, which will be found useful for imme- 
diate refeicnce for titles, dates, and a copious catalogue of 
romances and novels to the }eai 1734 


THE ASTREA* 

I BliTKa the Astica forward to point out the ingenious mannel* 
by which a fine imagination can veil the common incidents of 
life, and turn whatei er it touches into gold 

Honord D’Urfd was the descendant of an illustnous family 
His brother Anne mained Diana of Chatoaumoiand, the 
wealthy heiress of anothei gieat liouso After a maiiinge of 
no less duration than tweuty-tw-o years, this union was bioken 
by the desiie of Anno himself, foi a cause winch the delicacy 
of Diana had never levealed Anno then became an code- 
Elastic Some time aftcrw'aids, Honord, desirous of retaimno- 
the great wealth of Diana m the family, addiessed this ladj* ' 
and manaed her This union, howover, did not piove foibu- 
nate Diana, hko the goddess of that name, w as a huntiess, 
contmually surrounded by hei dogs —they dined with hoi at 
table, and slept with liei m bed This insupportable imisanco 
could not be patiently ondmed by the elegant Honord He 
■was also disgusted with the baneuncss of tho huntress Diana, 
who was only delivered cvei y year of abortions He separated 
firom her, and retiied to Piedmont, where he passed Ins le- 
maining days m peace, without feehng the thorns of marnage 
and ambition ranklmg m his heart In tins retreat he com- 
posed luB Astrea , a pastoral romance, which was tho admira- 
tion of Euiope during half a century’- It forms a striking 
picture of human life, for the incidents aro facts beautifully 
concealed Tlioy relate the amours and gallantiies of the 
couit of Henry the Fourth. The peisonages in the Astrea 
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displays rich invention, and the work might be still load, 
were it not foi those wire-drawn com crsations, or rather dis- 
putations, winch were then introduced into romances In a 
modern edition, the Ahhe Souchai has cm tailed these tire- 
some dialogues , the w ork still consi-ts ol ten duodecimos 
In this romance, Celidue, to cine the unfortunate Celadon, 
and to deprne Thannrc at the same time of e\cr^ reason for 
jealousi , tears hci face w ith a pointed diamond, and di'ifigures 
it m so cruel a manner, that she cvcitcs horror in the breast 
of Thamiro, but he so ardenth admires this exertion of 
virtue, th it he loves her, hideous as she is icpresented, still 
more than when *.110 was most beautiful Heaven, to be just 

to these two lovers, restores the bcaut'\ of Celidee, winch is 
elfected b> a sympathetic ponder Tins romantic incident 
IS thus explained — One ol the French princes (Thamiie), 
when he returned from Italv treated with coldness Ins 
amiable princess (Cchd^e) , this was the tlTect of Ins violent 
passion, which had become je ilousy The coolness subsisted 
till the prince w as imprisoned for state alfairs, in the wood 
of Vineonnes The princess, with the ]ioi mi'-sion of the ooiii t, 
followed him into his confincincnt This proof of her love 
soon brought back the wandering heart and afiections of the 
prance The small-pox seircd her, which is the pointed 
diamond, and the dicadful disligurcmcnt of her face She 
was so fortunate as to escape being marked by tins disease , 
which IS meant by the sympathetic powder This trivial 
incident is liappil> tuined into the marvellous that a wafo 
should choose to he imprisoned with her husband is not sin- 
gular , to escape being marked by the small-po\ happens ev ery 
day , but to romance, as be has done, on such common cii- 
cumstnnees, is bcautilul and ingenious 
D Urfe, w hen a hoy , is said to hav e been enamoured of 
Diana, this indeed has been questioned D’Urfe, however, 
w as sent to the ihlnnd of Malta to entci mto thrt older of 

absence Diana was mnincd to Anno 
AvTiut an affliction for Honoie on lus return to sco hei mar- 
ned, and to lus hi other’ His aflection did not dimmish, 
but he concealed it in lespcctful silence He had some 
knowledge of his brother’s unhappiness, and on this probably 
lounded his hopes After several yoais, during which the 
modest Diana had utteicd no complaint, Anne declared lum- 
sell, Md shoitly afterwaids Honore, as we have noticed, 
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Oui author luis doscnbed llic jnifcica trader this false 
appeanrace of marriage He assumes the names of Celadou 
and Sj l\ ander, and git os Dnna those ol Asti oa and Diana 
He IS S\ 1\ radcr and she Astua tvhilc she is marned to Anne , 
and he Celadon and RheDnnauhenthomaniage is dissolved 
Svlvandcr is repi-cstnted nltva^s is a lover who sighs secretly, 
nor docs Dnna dtclare licr passion till overcome by the long 
Eufferingb of licr faithful shephertl For this I'cnsoii Astrea 
and Diana, as well as Svlvandcr nnd Celadon, go together, 
prompted by the same despair, to the roTTSTAiN of the 
TnCTU OF ioTF 

Svlvandcr is called an unknown shepherd, who has no 
other vvealtli than Ins Hock, because our author was tho 
jouneest of ln‘< farailj, or rather a knight of Malta who pos- 
sessed notiirag but honour 

Celadon in despair tlirovvs himself into a rivci , this refers 
to his vov ago to Malta Under the name of Alexis ho dis- 
plavs the fnemlship of Astica foi him, and .ill thoRo innocent 
Itiedoins which paired betwieu them as lehtives, from this 
circumstance he has contrii cd i diihcult} inimitably delicate 

Something of jia-sion is to bo discov orod m Ihcso expres- 
sions of fiiLiidsbip When Alexia assumes tlic name of 
Celadon, ho c ills that love which Astrea had mistaken for 
fraternal aOlotion I’his w is tho trj mg moment For 
though she loved him, she is iigoious in hoi dut^ and honour 
She savs, "what vvillthej think of mo if I unite myself to 
him, after pci nutting, lor so man> xears, those fnmili.iritPS 
winch .1 brother ni.a^\ liaie taken with a sister, with me, wno 
knew tliat in hict 1 rom lined luimarned ?” 

flow filu gotovei this nice sonny 2 docs not appear , it was, 
however, foi a long time i great obstacle to the felicity of 
our author There is an inculcnt w Inch show s tho punty of 
this married virgin, who was feaiful the liberties she allowed 
Celadon might be ill construed Phillis tells the dniid 
Adnmas that Astrea w as seen sleeping by the fountain of the 
Truth of Lov c, and tli it tho unicorns vv Inch guarded those 
waters were obsoned to appioach her, and lav their heads on 
her lap According to table, it is one of the pioportios of 
these animals neioi to appioach any female but a maiden at 
tills strange diibcult^ our druid rcinanis sui prised, while 
Astrea has thus given an incontroveitible proof of her pinity 

Tho history ol Plnlander is tint of tho elder D’Uilo 
Hone but boys disguised as giils, and girls as boys, appear in 
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the histoiy. In this manner he concealctl, w ithout offen Jing 
modesty, the defect of his brother To maik the tiuth of 
this historv, nJien Philander is disguised as a woman, while 
lie converges with Astrea of his love, he frequently alludes to 
his misfortune, although m another sense 

Philandoi, ready to expire, mil die uith thd glorious name 
of the husband of Astieo. lie entreats hci to giant him this 
favour, she accoids it to him, and swears boloic the gods 
that she leconcs him in her heart for her husband The 
truth IS, ho enjoyed nothing but the name Philander dies 
tod, in combating with a hideous Moor, which is the personi- 
fication of his conscience, and ivhioh at length compelled him 
to quit so beautiful an object, and one so worthy of being 
eternally beloved 

The gratitude of Sylvander, on the point of being sacrificed, 
represents the consent of Honore’s parents to dissolve Ins 
vow of celibacy, and unite him to Diana, and the dmid 
Adamas lepiesents ecclesiastical power The fototah? ot 
the TnnTH of i.otb is that of marnago , the umcorfls are the 
symbols of that jiuritj which should ever guard it, and the 
flaming eyes of the lions, which arc also there, represent those 
inconveniences attending mornage, but oici which a faithful 
passion easily triumphs 

In this manner has our author disguised his ow n private 
history , and blended in his w orks a number of little amours 
winch passed at the court of Henry the Great These par- 
ticulai.!, w'crc confided to Patru, on vibiting the author in his 
retirement 


rOETS LAUEEAT 

The present aiticlc is a sketch of the history of ioets 
EA-HEEAT, from a memou of the Fiench Academy, by the 
Abb6 Hcsnel 

The custom of crowning poets is as ancient as poetry itself, 
it has, indeed, frequently vaiied, it evistod however, ns late 
as the reign of Theodosius, when it was abolished ns aicniam 
of paganism 

When the baihaiians overspread Europe, few appeared to 
merit this honour, and fewei who could liaveiead their works 
It was about the time of PFXRAitoir that Poetux resumed its 
ancient luslic , he w'as publicly honoured with the eaekee 
CROWN It was in this century (the thirteenth) that the 
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of Bnclielor nml Doctor wi's fixed m the iini- 
Tci'hitics Thoip v^ho wore found woichy of the honour, 
oht mtod the /rtii-*/ of BacJtt-lor, or the lanret of Doctor , 
Laitrca Unccxtlfniixtltis , Lanrca Doelotatas At their rc- 
c('i>tinu th«‘y not ouK nssumed tlm title but they also had a 
croien of lanrc' placed on their lieada 

'I o thiscerciuonj the incfiuoius v. riter attributes the rcvivnl 
of the cu'.lom The ports ere not Mow in putting iii their 
cliini-* to what the\ hud most n right , and their patrons 
sought to ciicoiirage them by thci>c houourablo distinctions. 

The follow mg formula the exact style of those which 
are yet employed in the unnerailies to confer the degree of 
Bachelor and Doctor, and bcncs to confirm the conjecture of 
Hcsncl — 

'* Wo, count and senator,” (Count d’Anguillara, who 
liostowcd the laurel on Petrarch) “for us and our College, 
declare FnA^OIs Pfthvkcu great poet and historian, and lor 
a sjwcial mark of his qnlllt^ of poet we ha\c placed with our 
hands on In's head a croicn of laurel, granting to him, by the 
tenor of thoao presents, and hi the .luthonti of KmgBobert, 
of the senate and the pt ojdc of Home, in the poetic, as well 
as in the histone art, and generally in whatever relates to the 
yaul arts, a* well in this holy city ns elsewhere, the free and 
entire power of reading, disputing, and uiterprctiiig all ancient 
books to make new ones, and compo'>e poems, which, God 
assisting, shall endure from age to ago ” 

In Italy , these honours did not long flourish, although 
Tasso dignified the laurel crown by his acceptance of it 
5Inny got crowned who were unworthy of the distinction 
The laurel was cien bestowed on Qu£R^o, whose character is 
given in the Duiicind — 

Not w all more rIcc, by bands pontifio crown’d, 

^\ub fccarlct Inta vide waMnj. circled round. 

Home in ber capitol saw Qnenio sit, 

Tiirun’d on Ec%cn lulls, (be Antichrist of wit 

Canto IL 

Tins mail was made laurcat, for the joke’s sake , liis poetry 
was inspired by his cups, a kind of poet who came m with the 
dessert, and he iccitcd twenty tlioUband aeries He was 
rather the at eh-hiffoon than tlu» arch-poet of Leo X though 
honoured with the latter title They invented for him a new 
kind of laureated honour, and in the intermixtui e of the fohage 
raised to Apollo, shly inserted the nno and the cabbage le vves, 
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which ho evidently dcsoneci, fiom his cvfci erne dexterity in 
dealing the pontiff’s dibhes and emptjing his goblets 

Urban VIII had a 3 iister and inoie elevated idea of the 
children of Fancy It appears that he possessed much poetic 
sensibility Of him it is recorded, that he nrote a letter to 
Chiabrera to felicitate him on the success of his poetry 
letters written by a pope were then an honour only paid to 
crowned heads One is pleased also with anothei testimony 
of his elegant dispositions Charmed with a poem winch 
Bracciolini presented to him, he gave him the surname of 
Deme-Ape, of the bees, which were the arras of this 
amiable pope He, however, iieier crowned these favourite 
bards with the lam el, which, probably, he deemed unworthy 
of them 

In Geimany, the laureat honours flourished under the reign 
of Maximilian the First Ho founded, in 1504, a Poetical 
College at Vienna , resei ving to himself and the regent the 
pow er of bestow ing the laurel Bub the institution, iiotwith* 
standing this well-concerted scheme, fell into disrepute, owing 
to a cloud of claimants who were fired with the rage of ver- 
Ftf) mg, and who, though destitute of poetic talents, had the 
laurel bestowed on them Thus it became a prostituted 
honour, and satires were incessantly levelled against the 
usurpers of the crown of Apollo it seems, notwithstanding, 
always to have had charms in the eyes of the Germans, who 
did not reflect, as the Abbe elegantly expres'tcs Inmsclf, that 
it faded when it passed over so many licaos 

The Emperor of Germany retains the laureatsliip in all its 
splendour The selected bard is called It Pacta Oesateo 
Apostolo Zeko, as celebrated for his erudition as for his 
poetic powers, w as succeeded by that most encbanting poet, 
Metastasio, 

The Fiench nevei had n Poet Laiircat, though they had 
Sogal Poeh, for none wore ever solemnly crowned The 
Spanish nation, alwaj s desirous of titles of honour, seem to 
have know n that of the Lam eat , but little aforniation con- 
cernmg it can be gathered fiom their authors. 

Eespectiiig our own counky little can be added to the 
information of Sclden John Kay, w'ho dedicated a History 
of Ehodes to Edwaid IV , takes the title of his hiimVte Poet 
Laureat Gow'er and Chaucer were laureats , so wasliliewise 
Skelton to Henry VIII In the Acts of Eymer, there is a 
charter of Hemy VII. with the title of pro Poeta Laureato, 
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tlint IS, pcrlmps, oiilj a Poet lam catcd at the umvCiSify, in 
the King'i> houscliold 

Onr poets were ne\ei «:olemnl\ crowned ns in other coun- 
tries Seltlcn, nftcr nil his recondite resenrehes, is satisfied 
with s«i\mg, that some trice of thii distinction is to ho 
found in our nation Our kings from tune imincmorinl have 
placed n niisemlde dependent in their houscliold appointment, 
who v\as sometimes ciUcd the King's jioet, and the King's 
trr\if!cafor It is probable that at length tho selected hard 
assumed the title of Poet Latircaf, without iccening tho 
honour* of the cercmoiij*, or, at the most, the crown of lam el 
was .1 mere obscure custom practiced at our uniicrsitics, and 
not attended with great public distinction It was oftencr 
placed on the hknll of a pedant than wreathed on tho head of 
a man of genius Sliadwell united the offices both of Poet 
Laureat and Hibtonographer , and hj a MS account of tho 
public revenue, it appe.irs that for two jenrb’ snlaiy he 
lectncd siif hundred pounds At lits death llv nier became 
the Historiographer and Tale the Lnurciit both offices seem 
equally useless, but, if united, will not prove so to the Poet 
Laureat 


ANGELO POLITIAN 

AyoElo Poi/iTiW, nil Italian, was one of the most polished 
wntem of the fifteenth century Baillet has placed him 
amongst Ins celebrated clnldicn, for ho was n wTitei at 
twelve 3 cars of age The JIuses indeed cherished him in 
Ins ciadlc, and the Graces hung round it their wreaths 
When he became professor of the Gicck language, such were 
the clhirnis of Ins lectures, that Chalcondylas, a native of 
Greece, saw liimsclf abandoned bj-- liis pupih, who rc&orted to 
the delightful disquisitions of the elegant Pohtian Ciitics 
of various nations havcncknowlcdgcd that his poetical vcisions 
have frc(iutntl3'- excelled the originals Tins happy genius 
was lodged in a most unhapp3 iorin , nor wcie his moials 
untainted it is only in his literar3’^ compositions that lie 
appears poifoct 

As a s])ccimcn of his Epistles, hero is one, which servos ns 
prefatory and dedicatorj' The letter is replete with hteintuic, 
though void of pedantry , a barren subject is embellished by 
its hniipy turns. Perhaps no author has more playfully do 
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fended liitnscif fjom tlie inceibitude of cuticism and the fae* 
tidiousness of critics 

Mx Lonn, 

Tou Lave frequently mged me to collect my letters, to 
revise and to publish them in a volume I have now gathered 
them, that I might not omit any mark of that obedience 
winch I owe to him, on whom I lest all my hopes, and al my 
prosperity I have not, however, collected them all, because 
that would have been a more laborious task than to have 
gathered the scattered leaves of the Sibjd It was never, 
indeed, with an intention of forming my lettere into one body 
that I wrote them, but merely as occasion prompted, and as 
the subjects piesented themselves without seeking for them 
I never retained copies except of a few, which, less fortunate, 
I thmk, than the otheiu, were thus favoured for the sake of 
the verses they contained To form, however, a tolerable 
volume, I have also insei ted some ivntten by others, hut only 
those with which several ingenious scholars fiivoured me, and 
which, peihaps, may put the reader in good humour with 
my own 

There is one thing for which some will he inclined to cen- 
Bm-e me , the style of my letters is very unequal , and, to 
confess the ti uth, I did not find myself always in the same 
humour, and the same modes of expiession were not adapted 
to eveiy person and every topic They will not fail then to 
observe, when they lead such a diveisity of letters (I mean if 
they do read them), that I have composed not epistles, but 
(once more) miscellanies 

I hope, my I/ord, notwithstanding this, that amongst such 
a vaiiety of opinions, of those who wiite letters, and of those 
who give piecepts how letters should be wiitten, I shall find 
^me apology Some, piobably, will deny that they me 
Oiceronian I can answer such, and not mthout good 
anthonty, that in epistolary composition we must not regard 
Oicero as a model Another peihaps will say that I imitate 
Oicero And him I will answer iby observing, that I wish 
nothing better than to be capable of gra*?ping something of 
tins great man, were it hut Ins shadou 1 

Anothei will uish that I had bon owed a little fiom the 
mannei of Phny the oiator, beeause his profound sense and 
accuiacy were gieatly esteemed I shall oppose him by ex- 
pressing my contempt of all writers of the ago of Pliny If 
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it should he observed, that I have imitated the mam er of 
Pliny, r sliall then screen myself by what SidOnius Apollinans, 
an author who is by no means disi eputable, snvs m com- 
mendation of his epi^olary st\ lo. Do I rosenible S 3 mma- 
chus ? I shall not he sorry, foi they distinguish his open- 
ness and conciseness Am 1 consideied in nowise resembling 
him? I shall confess that I am not pleased with his diy 
manner 

Will my letters be condemned for their length ? Plato, 
Aiistotlo, Thucydides, and Ciceio, have all w'ntten long ones 
Will some of them be criticised for then hievity? 1 allege 
in my favour the examples of Dion, Biutus, Apollonius, Phi- 
lostratus, Marcus Antoninus, Alciphron, Julian, Symmachus, 
and also Lucian, who vulgarly, hut falsely, is believed to have 
been Phalans 

I shall he censured for havmg treated of topics which are 
not generally considered as proper foi epistolary composition 
I admit this censure, provided, while I am condemned, Seneca 
also shares in the condemnation Another mil not allow of 
a sententious manner in my letters , I will still justify myself 
by Seneca Another, on the contrary, desires abrupt sen- 
tentious penods, Dionysius shall answer him foi mo, who 
maintains that pomted sentences should not be admitted into 
letters 

Is my stylo too perspicuous ? It is precisely that which 
Philostmtus admires Is it obscure ? Such is that of Cicero 
to Attica Negligent? An agreeable negligence in letters is 
more graceful than elaborate ornaments Laboured ? Nothing 
can he more proper, since wo send epistles to our fnends as a 
kind of presents If they display too nice an arrangement, 
the Hahcarnassian shall vindicato me If there is none , 
Artemon says there should be none 

Now as a good and puie Latinity has its peculiar taste, its 
mannere, and, to express myself thus, its Atticisms, if in 
this sense a letter shall be iound not sufficiently Attic, so 
much the bettei , for what wns Hciod the sophist censured? 
but that having been born an Athenian, ho afleoted too much 
to appear one in his language Should a letter seem too 
Attical , still better, since it was by discovering Theophrastus, 
ivho ivas no Athenian, that a good old woman ot Athens laid 
hold of a word, and shamed him 

Shall one letter be found not sufficiently serious ? I Jove 
to jest Or IS it too grave ? I am pleased with giavity Is 
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anofclici full of figuies? Loiters being the images of dis- 
couise, figuies have tbe effect of gi aceful action in con- 
versation Aie they deficient in figures This is just what 
ehar-ictcnses a letter, this want of figure* Does it discoier 
the genius of the wiitei i This frankness is recommended. 
Dots it conceal it ? The writer did not think proper to pamt 
himself, and it is one retiuisito m a lettci, that it should bo 
void of ostentation You express j ourself, some one will 
observe, m common teims on common topics, and m new 
terms on new topics The stjdeis thus adapted to the subject 
No, no, he will answer, it is in common tenns you c\piess 
new ideas, and in now' terms common ideas Very well * It 
is because I liaic not forgotten an ancient Greek precept 
which expressly recommends this 

It IS thus by attempting to be ambidextrous, I try to ward 
off attacks My ciitiCb, howeier, will cnticise mo as they 
please It w ill be sufficient foi me, mj Lord, to be assured 
of haling satisfied jou, In inj letters, if they aic good, or 
by my obedience, if they are not so 

Florence, 1494, 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

Iir the Cottonian Librarj, Vespasian, F III is preseived a 
letter written hy Queen Ehzahetli, then Princess Her 
brothel, Ed w aid the Sixth, had desired to have her picture , 
and in gratifying the wishes of his nnijesty, Elizabeth accom- 
pames the piesent w ith an clabomte lettei It bears no date 
of the year in winch it was wiittcn, but her place of rcsi- 
dencowas at Hatfield Theie she had letircd to enjoy the 
silent pleasuies of a studious life, and to bo distant from the 
dangerous p^itics of the time AYhcii Mary died, Elizabeth 
was still at Hatfield At the time of its composition she was 
m habitual intorcourso with the most excellent wiiters of 
antiquity her lettei displays this in every part of it, hut it 
IS too ihetoncal It is hei o now fust published 

lETTEJl 

dayly gathercth iiehes to 
gieate^sort til it 

0 infimt, so mo thinkes, your Majestic not bcinge 
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suHiccd innny bcncfils mul gcnljlncs showed to me ifoio 
thib- lime, dolhc now incicase them in it'skingc and dcbuing 
whci you liny bid and connunde, requnuig a tlmige not 
worths the dcsinnge for it selfe, but in idc w oi tb}' loi sour 
highness request Ms piclur I iiieno, in w'lche li the inward 
good insnde towardc }om grace might as wel be dcclaicd ns 
the outv nrdc face and countenance slial bo seen, I wold nor 
hauo lanctl the comandement but piciont it, nor hauc bine 
the last to gnunt but the first to ofier it For tlio face, I 
graiint, 1 might wcl bluecbe to ofler, hut the msndo I shall 
iicur be nshnmcd to present For tliogth fioin the grace of 
llic piclnr, the coukrs ma\ fade by time, ma\ giuo b> wether, 
iiia\ be spotted b} cli.uite, jet the other not tune with her 
sviffc winges shall oturlake, iioi the inistic cloudes with their 
loHcriiigei. ma\ darken, noi chance with hei slipciv fote may 
ouirlhrow Of tins althogth act the piofe eould not be 
groatc bfcnu“o the occisions hath bine hut sm.il, notwith- 
stnmhrige a« a dog hat ho a daa.soniaa I pcichauncc liaue 
tunc to declare it in dules wher non I do write them but 
in wordts And furlbci I bhal most humbly bcsctlic joui 
3Iau'slie that whan aou shal loke on inj pictm jou wil 
aailsafe to thuiko that ns a on hauc but the outwnrdu shadow 
of tin hod;i afore 3011, so inj inwaidc ninidt wwclieth, that 
the bod) it ^elle wu ollciicr m jour piesoncc, how beat 
bicauhc botlio ma 'O bcnige 1 thiiike coulde do jour Maiestie 
lilel pleasure Ihoglh inj selle gicat good, and .ig-niie bicauso 
I se ns act not the lime agrcing theruto, I shal Icine to 
folow this Siting of Orace, Fcias non eiilpcs quod aifcaii non 
pole^t And thus 1 wil (lioblinge jour Maieslie 1 feio) end 
aaitli ma most IminbK tliankes, bcsccliing God long to pic- 
Boruc 3 on to Ins honour, to youi cCloi t, to the rcaluies profit, 
and to nij J03 Fioin Ilatfilde this 1 day of May 

“ Your Slaiesties most Immblj' Sistai 
" and Seruantc 

“ EMZADEin •’ 


ANNE BULLEN 

That minute detail of circumbtnncos ficqucntly found in 
writers of tlie lusloiy of then oam times is more interesting 
than the elegant and general nnuatia'cs of later, and piobably 
of more philosophical historians. It is in the artless recitals 
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of memoIl-^mte^s, tliat tlie imagination is stiuck with a 
live] 3 ' impression, and fastens on petty ciicum^tances, winch 
must be passed over by the clissieal histoiian The wiitnigs 
of Urantome, Coniines, Jfi oissai t, and others, aie ditt.itcd by 
their natural feelings while the passions of modern w'l iters 
aie teinpeiate with dispassionate philosophy, oi inflamed by 
the virulence of faction History' instruets, but Memoii’s de- 
light These pielatory observations may serve as an apology 
for Anecdotes which are gathered fiom obscure coiners, on 
winch the dignity of the histoi lan must not dwell 
In Houssaie’s Memotjs, Vol I p *135, a little circumstance 
IS leeorded conceining the decapitation of the unfoitunate 
Anne Bullen wdiioh illustrates an observation of Hume Oui 
histoiian notices tliat hei eiLecutionei was a frenchman of 
Calais Avho w'as supposed to have uncommon skill It is 
proliable that the lollowing incident might have been pic- 
seived by tradition in Fiance, fiom the account of -the exe- 
cutioner hlln^elf — Anne Bullen being on the scaffold, w'ould 
not consent to have hei es covei ed with a bandage, sav mg 
that she had no fear of death All that the divine who 
assisted at her execution could obtain fi-om her w as, that she 
would shut her ej es But as she was opening them at eveiy 
moment, tiie executionei could not heai then tender and 
mild glances , feai ful of missing his aim, he was, obliged to 
invent an expedient to behead the queen He drew off his 
shoes, and appioached hei silently, while he wms at her left 
band, another person advanced at hei light, who made a 
OTeat noise in walkmg, so that this circumstance dinwiug 
the atteniaon of Anne, she turned hei face fiom the execu- 
tioner, who was enabled by this aitihce to strike the fatal 
blow, without being disauned by that spint of affectmg le- 
SJgnatioii which shone in the eyes of the lovely Anne Bullen. 

~ The Common Kxecutioner, 
mose heart th’ aconstom’d eight of death makes hard, 
f ftUs not the axe upon the humble neck 
But first begs pardon. 

SlUESFSABS 


JAMES THE FIRST 

* 5 ® 

+1 preceding glorious one, to distmguish 

him by the title of Queen James, and his illustrious prede- 
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ccssor b} that of JT/wy Fhzahelh ' Sir Anthony Wclilon 
informs u<5, “That when Junes the Fii-st sent Su Eo^ei 
Aston as his me's&enger to Eh/ibetli, Sii Rogti ivasnl\\a\b 
pheed in the lobb> the hangings being tui iicd so that ho 
might see the Queen d iiicing to n little hddle, winch wms to 
no other ynd than that he should tell his master, by hei 
youthful disposition, how likelv he was to come to the crown 
ho so much thiratid after,” — and, indeed, when at hei death 
this same knight, whose origin w as low, and w hose language 
was suitable to that origin, appeared befoic the Englibh 
- council, he could not conceal his Scottish rapture for, asked 
how the king did? ho replied, “ Even, mj loidb, like a pooie 
man wandering about forQ years in a wildeinesse and barren 
so^le, and now armed at the Land of Promise'' A cunous 
anecdote, respecting the economy of the comt in thcbc leigiis, 
IS noticed lu some manusiiipt memoirs wiitten in James’s 
reign, prcbcncd in a famil3 of distinction The lady, who 
avroto these memoirs, tells us th it a gieat change had taken 
pi ice in chanlniess, since the list rcagn , for, ha\ing rose 
Irom hei chair, she lound, on her dejiartuie, that she had 
the lioiioui of cari\ing upon her some companions who 
must hive been luhabitants of the pdaee The court of 
Elizabeth was celebrated occasionally for its magnifieonce, 
and always for its nicotw James was singulailv elfeini- 
nate, he could not behold a diaw'n swoid without shud- 
dering , was much too partial to handsome men , and 
appears to mciit the bitter satire of Chin dull If want- 
ing othei proofs, we bhould oiilj’^ lead the second volume of 
“Itoj'al Lcttcis,” 0937, in the Haileian collections, wdiich 
contains Sterne’s coriespondeiico with James The gross 
fannluirity of Buckinghain’s addiess is couched in such teims 
ns these — ^lie calls his majesty “ Derc dad and Gossope'” 
artd concludes his letters with “ j our humble slaue and dogge, 
Stcnic ”* He was a most w-eak, but not quite a vicious man , 
yet his expertness in the art of disbimulation was very 
great indeed He called this King-Giajl Su Anthony 

* Bnckingliam’s stylo was ctou stronger and coarser than the to\t leads 
ono to suppose “'iour sowship" is the beginmiig of one letter, and “I 
kiss your dirty hands'’ tho conclusion of another The king hod oncon- 
rtged this bv his own extraordinary familiarity “My own sweet and 
dear child,” “Sweet hearty," “My sweet Stconie and gossip," ore theconx- 
luenceincnts of tho royal epistles to Bnckinghaiu , and in One instance, 
where he proposes a hunting party and invites the ladies of liis family, he 
docs it in words of perfect obscenity 
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Weldon give«! a lively anecdote of this dissimulation in ttc 
Ling’s bclm\ lour to the Earl of SoincrbCt at the i cr\ moment 
he had prejiared to disgiace him The cul 'iccompamcd the 
Ling to Rojston, and, to his apprehension, neier parted from 
him with more seeming an'cction, though the Ling well Liicw 
he should neiersce him more “The call, when he kissed 
his hand, the king hung about his neck, sLibbcnng his checks, 
SI} ing — ‘ Foi God’s sake, when shall I see thee again ? On 
my soul I shall neither cat nor sleep until 3 on come again ’ 
The carl told him on Monday (this being on the Friday') 

* For God’s sake let me,’ said the king — ‘ Shall I, shall I ?' — 
then lolled about his neck, ‘then for God’s sake gi\c thy 
lad}’’ this kisse for me, in the came m inner at the staj rc^ 
head, at the middle of the stayres, and at the sta3re’h foot'’ 
The carl was not in his coach when the Ling used these \cry 
words (m the hearing of four servants, one of whom reported 
it iiistnntl}' to the author of this history ), * I shall ne\ cr sec 
his face mom ’ ’’ 


He displayed great imbceilitj in his amusements, which 
aio characterised by the following one, i dated by Arthur 
Wilson — When Janies bccimc mekmchol} in consequence of 
jaijous disappointments in state nntleis, BucLiiigham and 
hi*' mother used seaeral means of dnerting him Amon"st 
the most ludicrous was the present The} had a }ouiig 
lad>, who brouglit a pig in the dress of a new-born infant 
wie countess earned it to the Ling, wrapped in a iieh mantle 
One Turpin, on this occasion, was dressed like a bishop in all 
his pontifical 01 naments Ho began the rites of baptism w ith 
the common piayer-booL in hi** hand, a siKcr ewer with 
water w.;« held by another The marquis stood as god- 
father vihen James turned to look at the infant, the pig 
squeaked an animal winch ho greatly abhorred At this, 
highl} displeased, he eTcknmcd,--“ Out > Aw-av for shame I 
Whut blas))hcmy is tins 

This iidiculous joke did not accord with the feelings of 
James at that moment, he w’as not “1’ the vein ” Yet wo 
may observe, that had not such artful iioliticians as Bucking- 
ham and Ins mothei boon strongly persuaded of tho succets 
of this puerile fancy, they would not hn\e ventured on such 

bhL.phemies ’’ The> ceit.unly had witnessed amusements 
huetofore not less trivial winch lind gritihed liis maiesty. 

Anthony Weldon gnes, m Ins Conifc 
ol Jiinj, James, exhibits a curious seciio of James’s amuse- 
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menls “ Alter the king supped, he \\ ould come forth to see 
pistiuKs and foolencs , m which Sir Ed Zouch, Sir George 
Gonng, and Sir John Punt, weie the chiefc and mister fools, 
and surely tins fooling gob them more than anj othcis wis- 
dome , Zouch’s part was to sing bawdy songs, and tdl bawd^ 
talcs » Punt’s, to compose these songs theio was a set of 
fiddlers brought to court on jnnpose for tins fooling, and 
Gonng w as master of the g imo foi fooleries, sometimes pre- 
senting Da\id Dromon and Archce Armstrong, the kings 
foolc, on the back of the other fools, to tilt one at anothei, 
till the;i loll together bj tho earcs, somctimos the 3 ’’pcifoimed 
nntick dances But Sir John Milhcent (who was never 
known before) was commended foi notable looling, and was* 
indeed tho best evtemporary foolc of them all ” Weldon’s 
“ Court of James” is a scandilous clnomcle of the tunes 
His dispositions were, how e\ cr, gcnei ally giave and stu- 
dious Ho seems to have possessed a real love of letters, but 
attended with that mediocrity of talent which in a private 
person had neier raised him into notice “ IVliilo there was 
a chance,” writes tho author of tho Catalogue of Noble 
Authors, “that the dyer’s son, Vorstius, might be divinity - 
professor at Ley den, instead of being burnt, ns his majesty 
liintcd to the Ghu\tian piudcnco of the Dutch that he de- 
served to be, our ambassadois could not icccive instructions, 
aud consequently' could not treat on any other business The 
king, who did not leseiit tho inacsacre at Ainboyiia, was on 
the point of breaking with the States ior supporting a man 
who professed the heresies of Eiijcdius, Ostodorus, &c , 
points of extreme consequence to Groat Bntam > Sir Dudley 
Carleton was forced to threaten tho Dutch, not only with 
tho hatred of King James, but also w'lth Ins pen ” 

This loyal pedant is forcibly characterised by the following 
observations of tho same writer — 

“Among his majesty’s works is a small collection of 
poetry Like sover^ of his subjects, our royal author has 
condescended to apologise for its imperfections, as having 
been written in his y outh, and Ins maturer age being other- 
wise occupied So that (to employ his own language) 
‘ when his ingyno and ago could. Ins affaires and fascheno 
would not permit him to correct them, scarslie but at stolen 
moments, ho havmg tho leisure to blcnk upon any paper ’ 
When James sent a present of his harangues, turned mto 
Latm, to the Protestant prmces m Europe, it is not unenter- 
VOL I HH 
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tainjiiff to ob«!orve in their an'nrcrs of comiiliments ani! 
tiianlvs how each endeavoured to insinuate tliat he had read 
them, without positively .isserting itJ Buchanan, when 
asked’ liow he came to make a pedant of his rojal pupil, an- 
swered that it uas the best he could make of him Sir 
Geoigo Mackenzie relates a stoiy of his tutelage, which 
shows Buchanan’s humour, and the veneration of others for 
loyalty The young king being one day at jilay with Ins 
fellow -pupil, the master of Eiskinc, Buchanan was reading, 
and desired them to make less noise As they disregarded 
ins admonition, he told his majesty, if he did not hold his 
tongue, he would certainly whip his bieecli The king re- 
plied, ho would bo glad to sec who would bell the cat, 
alluding to the fablp Buchanan lost his temper, and thiow- 
mg his book from him, ga\o liis majestv a sound flogging 
The old countess of Mar rushed into the room, and taking 
the king in her arms, asked how he dared to lay his hands on 
the Lord’s anomted ? Madam, replied the elegant and im- 
mortal historian, I have whipped his a , you maj kiss it 

if you please *” 

Many years after this was published, I discovered a cunous 
anecdote — Even so late as when James I was seated on the 
throne of England, once the appearance at \\\s frowning tutor 
in a.dieam greatly agitated the king, who in vain attempted 
to pacify his illustrious pedagogue in this portentous vision 
Such was the terror w Inch the remerabmneo of this inexor- 
able republican tutoi had left on the imaguiation of his rojal 
pupil 

James I was certainly a zealous \ otary of hteraturo , lus 
ivish was sincere, when at viewing the Bodleian Library at 
Ovford, ho exclaimed, “ TVeic I not a king I would be an 
university man , and if it weie so that I must be a pnsoner, 
if I might have my wish, I would have no other pnson than 
this libiary, and ho chained together with these good 
authors ” 

Hume has mformed us, that “his death was decent” 
The following are the minute particulars I have drawn them 
fiom an imperfect raaiiuscnpt collection, made by the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas Biowne 

“ The lord keeper, on March 22, received a letter from the 
court, that it was feared his majesty’s sickness wras dangerous 
to death , which fear was moio confirmed, for he, meeting 
Dr Harvey in the road, was told by him that the king used 
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to hive a beneficial evacuation of nature, a sweating in bis 
left arm, as helpful to him ns any fontcnel could be, ulucb oi 
late failed 

“IVhen the lord keeper picsentcd himself before bun, ho 
moved to cheerful discourse, but it u ould not do He sta^ ed 
b\ his bedside until midnight Upon the consultations of 
the pill siciaiis in the morning he w as out of comfort, and by 
the pntice’s leave told hmi, kncehiig by his p diet, that his 
dais to come iiould be but ftii in this world ‘I am safts- 
tied,' said the king , ‘ hut pray 3 on assist me to make me 
ready for the next world, to go away hence for Clirist, whose 
mercies I call for, and hope to find ’ 

“From that time the keeper ncier left him, or put off his 
clothes to go to bed The king took the communion, and 
professed he died in the bosom of the Cliurcli of England, 
who«c doctniic he had detended with his pen, being per- 
suaded it was according to the mind of Chi 1st, as he should 
shortli answer it before him 

“ He "land in the chamber to take notice of evert thing 
the king said, and to rtpulee those w ho crept much about the 
chamber door, and into the chiinhcr, thej’ were for the most 
addicted to the Cluirch of Home Being nd of them, ho 
conlmucd m pra> i r, w iiile the king lingered on, and at last 
j?iul ins et/rs in 1/1 ins oten hands " 

Thus, in the full power of his faculties, a tinioious pnnee 
encountered the honors of dissolution Hetigion rendered 
chccrlul the abrupt iiiglit of futunty, and what can jpZii 7 o" 
sopliy do more, or rather, can philosophy do ns much ? 

1 proposed to liai e cv.miincd w'ltli some care the works of 
J lines 1 , but that uniiiviliiig task has been now postponed 
till it IS too late As a writer, bis works ma> not be a aluable, 
and are infected with the pedantry and the supci-stition of tba 
age, \ ct 1 that James was not that degiaded and 

feeble character in which he ranks by the contagious \oice of 
ciitieisni He has bad more ciitics than readeis After a 
great number of acute observations and witt^* allusions, made 
extempore, which wo find contmunlly recorded ol him by con- 
temporary wnteis, and some not friendly to him, I conclude 
that he possessed a great promjitncss of wit, and much sohd 
judgment and acute ingcmutj' It lequircs only a httlo labour 
to prove this 

That labour 1 have since zealously performed This article 

u a 2 
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composed moie than ihittj yems ago, displays the effects ol 
first impiessions and popular clamours About ten years I 
suspected that Ins character ivas grossly injured, and lately I 
foimdhowit has suffeied from avaiietj of causes That monarch 
pieserved foi us a peace of more than twentr years , and hi? 
talents wcie of a lughei oidci than the calumnies of the pai-tj 
who have rcmoiselessly degraded him have allowed a common 
inquirer to discoier Foi the lest I must refei the leader 
to “An Inquuy into the Liteiary and Political Character of 
James I in which he may find many coriectives foi this 
article I shall in a futuie woih entei into fuithei explana- 
tions of this ambiguous loyal author 


GEhTERA.L MOKK AND HIS WIFE 

Fnoii the MS collection of Su Thomas Browne, I shall 
leseao an anecdote, which has a tendency to show that it is 
not advisable to ])eimit ladies to remain at homo, when 
political plots arc to be sccietly discussed And while it dis- 
plajs tho ticacheiy of Monk’s wife, it mil also appear that, 
like othoi great revolutionists, it uas ambition that first 
induced Inin to become the refoimer he pretended to be 
“ Monk gaie fail piomises to the Rump, but last agieed 
mth tho French Ambas'sador to take the goveinmenton him- 
self, by whom h« bad a promise from Mnzann of assistance 
from Fiance Tins baigain was struck late at night but not 
so secietly but that Monk’s wife, wlio had posted herself cow 
veinently behind the hangmgs,fiudinguhat was resolved upon, 
sent her brothei Clarges away immediately with notice of it 
to Sii A A She had piomised to watch hei husband, and 
infoim Sir A how matters went Sir A caused the council 
of state, wheieof ho was a member, to be summoned, and" 
cliaiged Monk that he wms plainig false The general 
insisted that he was tiue to his piinciples, and firm to what he 
had piomised, and that he wasreadj'togiie them all satisfac- 
tion Sii A told him li he w'ere smcei e he might remove all 
Semples and should instantly take away their commissions 
fiom such and such men in his army, and appoint others, and 
that hefoie he left the looni Monk consented , a groat part 
of the commissions of Ins officers weie changed, and Sir 
Edward Harley, a member of the council, and tlien preso«h 
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vras made governor of Dunkirk, m the room of Sir William 
Lockhart , the army ceased to bo at Monk’b devotion , the 
'imlnssador was recalled, and broke his heart ” 

Such were the cfl'ccts of the infidelity of the wife of Gene- 
ral JMuuk • 


PHILIP AND MARY. 

Houssaie, in his Mdinoires, vol i p 261, has given the 
following curious particulars of this singular union — 

“The second wife of Philip was Mary Queen of England , 
a virtuous princess (Houssaio w'as a good catholic), but who 
had neither j outh nor beauty This marriage was as little 
happj foi the one as for the other The husband did not 
like Ins wnfc, although she doted on him , and the English 
hilcd Philip btill more than he hated them Silhon says, 
that the rigour which he evcrcistd in England against here- 
tics partly hindered Prince Carlos from succeeding to that 
crown, and for which purpose Jlaiy had invited him m case 
she died childless !” — Put no hibtorian speaks of this pre- 
tended inclination, and is it probable that Jlai j ever thought 
propel to call to the succession of the English throne the son 
of the Spanish Monarch? This marriage had made hei 
nation detect her, and in the last years of her life she could 
be little satislied with him, fiom his marked indiirerence foi 
hci She well know' that the Paihament Aould never con- 
sent to e\elude her sistei Elizabeth, whom the nobilit}' loved 
for bting moic fiicndl^ to the new icligion, and more hostile 
to the house of Austna 

In the Cottonian Library, Vespasian F rrr is preserved a 
note of instructions in the handw'riting of Queen Mary, ol 
which the following is a copy It was, probably, written ' 
when Plnhp was just seated on the English throuo 

“ Instructions for my lorde Previsol 

“Pirste, to tell the Kiiige the w'hole state of this realme, 
w* all things appaitayiij ng to the same, as myche os ye knowe 
to be trow c 

“ Sccondc, to obey his commandment in all thyngs 

“Thyidly, in all things he shall aske your aduyse to 
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declare year opinion as becometli a faythfull conceyllour 
to do 

“ Mabt the Quene ” 


Houssaie proceeds “ After the death of Mary, Philip 
sought Elizabeth in marriage , and she, who was } et unBxed 
at the beginning of her reign, amused him at first with 
hopes But as soon as she unmasked heiself to the pope, she 
laughed at Philip, telling the Duke of Pena, liis ambassadoi, 
that her conscience would not permit her to many the hus- 
band of her sister ” 

This monarch, however, had no such scruples Incest 
appears to have had in his eyes peculni chaims, for he 
offered himself three times to three diffeient sisters-in-law 
He seems also to have known the secret of gettmg quit of 
his wives when they became inconvenient In state matters 
he spared no one whom he feai ed , to them he sacrificed his 
only son, his hi other, and a great number of princes and 
ministers 


It IS said of Philip, that before he died he advised his son 
to make peace with England, and u ar with the other powers 
Paoem cum Jngh, lelhm cum lehquts Queen Elizabeth, 
and the ruin of Ins iiiiiuciblc fleer, physicked his frenzy into 
health, and taught him to fear and lespect that country 
which he thought he could hai e made a pi ovince of Spam 
On his death-bed he did everything he could for salvation 
The following protestation, a curious moisel of bigotry, he 
sent to his confessor a few day^s before he died — 

“ Father confessor ' as you occupy the place of God, I pro- 
test to you that I will do everything j’^ou shall say to be 
necessaiy for my being saved, so that what I omit doing 

^ 5 account, as I am ready to acquit myself 

of all that shall be ordered to me ” 

Is there, in the lecords of history, a moie glaring instance 
of the idea which a good Catholic attaches fo the power of a 
confess,or, than the piesent authentic example? The most 
icentums philosophy seems not moie dangerous than a reli- 
gion whose votary beliei es that the accumulation of crimes 
can be dissipated by the breath of a few orisons, and which, 
wnsidenng a venal pnest to “occupy the place of God,” can 
traao with the divine powei at a very moderate pnce 
Alter his death a Spamsh grandee wrote with a coal on the 
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clnmnej'picce of his chamber the following epitaph, which 
ingemously pamts In'! character m four verses — ■ 

Sicndo moco luxnrioso, 

Sicndo hombre, fue cruel , 

8icndu neje, eodicioso 
Que so puedo esperar dclt 

In 7 ontb be vis luxurious. 

In manhood bo uas cruel, 

In old age be vos avnncious 
What could be hoped from bun t 
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